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Editorial Comment 


Future Developments of 
American Banking 


T the conclusion of “A Century 
of Banking Progress” by William 
O. Scroggs appears this passage: 


“The next few years are fraught with 
great consequences for American bank- 
ing. The development of the past cen- 
tury has been a process of gradual evo- 
lution. The World War and its after- 
math have speeded up the process, but 
the trend that it will ultimately take— 
whether toward the maintenance of in- 
dependent but federated institutions, or 
whether toward consolidation into a few 
great systems—is not clearly indicated 
as these lines are penned. This will 
depend in large measure on the way in 
which the problems now pressing for 
attention are solved.” 


It would be easy to minimize the im- 
portance of the above by pointing out 
that at substantially every stage of the 
world’s history a crisis of some sort is 
either actually upon us or impending. 
It is a dull day when a crisis can not be 
discovered in the heavens or looming on 
the horizon. But even if we bear this 
in mind, it must be admitted that Mr. 
Scroggs’ statement appears to have a 
solid basis. American banking seems to 
be entering upon a new phase, whose 
tendency, as Mr. Scroggs says, is not at 
present clearly indicated. Until devel- 
opments now in progress go a little far- 
ther it is difficult to define their direction 
and impossible to forecast the future. 

€ arc just now in the thick of the con- 


troversy about branch banking, and this 
controversy will hardly end with the 
McFadden Bill, which fails to meet the 
wishes of those who favor branch banks 
or of those opposed to them. The out- 
and-out proponents of branch banking 
wish no restrictions placed upon it, such 
as the McFadden Bill imposes, while 
those who are hostile to branch banking 
do not wish to see it extended even to a 
limited extent. The national banks gain 
by having permission to establish 
branches in the city where the head of- 
fice is located, but the state banks lose, 
in some cases, by having the privilege of 
statewide branches taken away and their 
branches limited in the same manner as 
are those of the national banks. It may 
be, of course, that the McFadden mea- 
sure will work out satisfactory all 
around, but this remains to be seen. 

Then there is the relation of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks to their constituent 
members. Is the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem an instrumentality created for the 
use of the banks, something like the 
clearing-house, or are the Federal Re- 
serve Banks active competitors of the 
institutions from whom they derive all 
their capital and operating funds? That 
they are developing in this latter way 
is evidenced by the following extract 
from a letter recently received from a 
western bank: 


“Since the establishment of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank we feel that our in- 
stitution has very little to gain as far 
as securing business from other sections 
of the country than our immediate ter- 
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ritory is concerned. While we realize 
that our national advertising has been 
the means of placing our institution in a 
favorable way before the banking fra- 
ternity of the country, yet when it comes 
to securing business we have very little 
to gain from it, because this business, 
which formerly came to us, now goes as 
you know direct to the Federal Reserve 


Bank.” 


If the view taken above is correct, 
then it would seem to be the tendency of 
the Federal Reserve System to render 
its members no longer national, but 
local. This will circumscribe the scope 
of their business, and may curtail their 
profits. Should this result be reached, it 
does not necessarily follow that the real 
services of the national banks will be 
reduced. Conceivably, their operations 
thus limited may conduce to their safety 
and to their local usefulness. It is 
axiomatic that, as a rule, a bank can 
most efficiently operate in the region 
with which it is best acquainted; that is 
near home. But as the banks grow 
larger and more enterprising, the field 
of their operations can be safely and 
profitably extended. 

In pointing out the tendency indicated 
it is not intended either to approve or 
to condemn it, but merely to show that 
this is one of the marked developments 
going on in American banking. 

The profit a bank derives from mem- 
bership in the Federal Reserve System 
is bound to be increasingly scrutinized. 
An actual case has been cited where a 
bank stated that its membership in the 
Federal Reserve System was costing 
$30,000 a year. This cost would prob- 
ably be figured on the moderate dividend 
allowed the member on the capital con- 
tributed, and the loss of interest on 
reserves kept with its Federal Reserve 
Bank. As offsetting this cost, the bank 
made no use of the rediscounting priv- 
ilege. But the bank did not look upon 
this $30,000 as a loss, but raiker in the 
nature of an insurance premium paid 
for the potential protection afforded 
the particular member and to the banks 


of the country in general. The large 
number of bank failures occurring in the 
past year may raise the question as to 
whether the payment of this premium is 
as effective in the latter respect as can 
be reasonably expected. 

The Federal Reserve System proved 
such a tower of strength during the war 
and performed such inestimable service 
that the details of its relations to its 
members have been largely obscured. A 
member bank, intent upon getting redis- 
counts and currency from its Federal 
Reserve Bank, which it could pass on to 
its local dealers at a good rate, was 
not apt to consider much else besides 
this easy use of credit. Now that times 
have changed the member bank watches 
more narrowly some of the activities of 
its Federal Reserve Bank, and is more 
disposed to weigh the cost of its con- 
tributed capital and reserves against the 
rediscount privilege of which it now 
makes but limited use. 

With longer experience it may be 
found that the Federal Reserve System 
is endowed with larger powers and priv- 
ileges than its effective functioning de- 
mands, and that some of these may be 
restored to the member banks. Whether 
this proves to be the case or not, it is 
reasonably certain that the details of 
the system will be made the subject of 
searching examination. in the light of 
which they may be subjected to impor- 
tant modification. 

Then there is our system of 30,000 
mostly small and independent banks, of 
which we are all justly proud; for they 
have undoubtedly been an important 
factor in the country’s material growth 
and prosperity. But. like all good 
things, these multitudinous smal] banks 
have the defects of their qualities. The 
very freedom of banking which is our 
boast has produced a situation to which 
serious attention must be paid if the 
small independent bank is to maintain 
itself in public confidence. For the 
present our problem is not more banks, 
but better banks. It has been so easy 
heretofore for anybody to go into the 
banking business that many people have 
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entered into it, lacking in proper qualifi- 
cations and without a due sense of the 
responsibilities they were undertaking. 

Banking is a very serious business, 
and one beset with great risk. Its suc- 
cessful operation requires not merely in- 
tegrity, but something much rarer—the 
ability to keep the bank always sound 
while at the same time earning a fair 
profit. The qualifications which have 
made a man successful in a given line of 
business do not necessarily fit him for 
banking, for it is a business in itself. 
Every responsible bank executive should 
understand the principles and practices 
upon which safe and successful banking 
rests. Lacking this knowledge, he may 
sail his banking craft through smooth 
waters, but will be unable to weather 
the financial gale. The record of 1924, 
with over 750 bank failures, shows that 
we have in this country too many fair- 
weather bankers, and that the standard 
of American banking—high as it gen- 
erally is—may be greatly improved. 
This improvement may be brought 
about in many ways—by more stringent 
laws, more efficient examination, 
But it can be most certainly assured by 
greater vigilance on the part of the 
stockholders and directors of banks in 
insisting that those charged with the 
responsibilities of bank management 
fully understand their duties and un- 
flinchingly observe the rules of sound 
banking. 


ete. 


An incapable or inexperienced banker 
may work ruin, not only to his own 
bank, but to the community at large. 
His opportunities for mischief should be 
cut off before they are allowed to de- 
velop into this evil harvest. 

Nor are the foregoing all the bank- 


ing problems still with us. We have 
not vet fully adjusted the relations of 
commercial and savings banks, nor of 
commercial banks and trust companies. 
Our policies with respect to foreign 
banking yet remain to be worked out, 
and this applies to American banks in 
foreign countries as well as to foreign 
banks doing business here. In fact, our 
whole banking situation is somewhat 
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confused, possibly because of insufficient 
experience on which to base a clear un- 
derstanding of the problems confront- 
ing us. 

It might be helpful to have a careful 
survey of the banking situation made 
by the American Bankers Association, 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, or some other properly qualified 
organization. A noisy or sensational 
investigation of banking is to be dep- 
recated; but a dispassionate study of 
the subject, conducted in a_ purely 
scientific spirit, with no other object 
than to bring out the facts, ought to be 
serviceable in the further consideration 
of our complex banking problems. 


& 
America’s “Idle”? Gold Hoard 


NTIL quite recent months the 
above topic was a favorite with 
English and Continental finan- 

cial writers and in conversation among 
bankers and economic authorities in the 
quarter of the world indicated. The 
views commonly expressed betrayed a 
lack of understanding of the functions 
actually being fulfilled by the gold stock 
of this country. It was assumed that 
its only use was as reserves for the 
Federal Reserve Banks. Proceeding on 
this false assumption, it was pointed 
out that the percentage of this reserve 
was extremely high. This was, of 
course, true as measured by its relation 
to the liabilities of the Federal Reserve 
Banks themselves, but quite another 
face is put on the matter when it is con- 
sidered that the gold held by the Fed 
eral Reserve Banks constitutes a reserve 
for all the national banks of the United 
States and of such state banks as are 
members of the Federal Reserve System. 
It will be instructive, in this connec- 
tion, to consider the aggregate liabilities 
of the Federal Reserve Banks and of 
the national banks and the respective 
gold holdings of the former. As shown 
by the last Annual Report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, the aggregate 
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liabilities of the twelve Federal Reserve 
Banks, on October 29, 1924, were $4,- 
897,269,000. Against these liabilities 
they held gold to the amount of $3,- 
043,826,000, or more than 60 per cent. 
But this gold is not only the reserve 
against the liabilities of the Federal 
Reserve Banks, but also against the 
liabilities of all the national banks, 
which on October 10, 1924, were $23,- 
323,061,000. So that the gold held 
against the latter is far from 60 per 
cent., but is around 13 per cent. It is 
true that the Federal Reserve Banks 
are not required to hold gold against all 
the liabilities of the national banks, but 
merely against their deposit liabilities. 
But, on the other hand, the Federal Re- 
serve Banks also keep the reserves of a 
number of state banks and trust com- 
panies which are members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. In a sense, also, 
the reserves of the Federal Reserve 
Banks constitute the gold protection of 
the deposits of the entire banking sys- 
tem of the country, and these run up to 
the astonishing aggregate of more than 
$46.469,800,000. 

The misconception in regard to the 
functions of our gold stock no doubt 
arises from the fact that the weekly re- 
turn of the Federal Reserve Board, 
showing the condition of the twelve Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, states the ratio of 
the gold reserves to the combined de- 
posit and note liabilities of these banks. 
On January 28, 1925, this ratio was 
74.4 per cent. A further misconception 
will occur if only the ratio of the gold 
held exclusively against Federal Re- 
serve notes is noticed. This amounted 
on January 28, 1925, to $1,784,339,000, 
while the Federal Reserve notes in 
actual circulation were but $1,684,311,- 
000, so that there was over 100 per 
cent., compared with the 40 per cent. 
which the law requires. 

For the reasons already given, it will 
be seen that the country’s gold is less 
idle than many Furopean observers 
imagine. 

America’s gold holdings are probably 
excessive, although responsibility for 


this condition does not rest entirely 
upon this country. Gold has come here 
partly because of the large and abnor- 
mal balance of our exports over imports, 
due to the war, and to the unstable 
political and economic conditions pre- 
vailing in a number of the European 
countries, and especially to their de- 
preciated currencies. In other words, 
Gresham’s law has been in operation. 

While there have been enormous ad- 
ditions to the gold stock of the United 
States in recent years, the leading Euro- 
pean banks have in the same period ma- 
terially increased their gold holdings, 
in some cases doubling them since the 
beginning of the Great War. 

Gold not only moves in accordance 
with Gresham’s law but with the law 
of gravitation. It seeks its level, like 
water. It will usually be most abundant 
where it is safest and can be put to the 
best use. 

The United States has recently made 
large foreign loans, and these are being 
continually increased. We were able to 
make them partly because of our large 
gold stock. For loans made abroad give 
the borrowing country a potential right 
to demand gold. That this right is being 
exercised is shown by the fact that gold 
is now flowing abroad in a considerable 
volume, which promises to grow larger. 

Under all the circumstances the 
world’s gold has apparently gravitated 
to New York because, as conditions 
were, this was the place where it could 
best be used. It is now being put to 
work in building up the world’s shat- 
tered industry and trade; and, whether 
it has been as idle in the past as some 
European bankers and economists have 
thought, it will no doubt be more active- 
ly employed in the future. 


& 


The Government and the 
Anti-Trust Act 


ONSPIRACY to advance or 
maintain prices is regarded as 4 
wicked act when done by great 


business concerns. Apparently the 
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same thing, done by the Department 
of Agriculture and the farmers, is 
righteous altogether. This inference 
follows from a statement appearing in 
the annual outlook report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, is- 
sued on February 1. As published in 
the New York Journal of Commerce of 
the following day, the report says: 


“If there is an average world crop of 
wheat in 1925 the present high price 
of wheat cannot be expected to prevail 
for the 1925 crop, although prices are 
expected to be better than in 1928. 
Growers of hard spring wheat are cau- 
tioned not to increase production above 
domestic requirements. If the spring 
wheat acreage in the United States is 
held to that of last year and an average 
yield is secured the production of hard 
spring wheat should about equal the do- 
mestic requirements.” 


In effect, this is advising the farmers 
to limit the production of spring wheat 
in order to maintain the price of that 
necessary commodity. Had this been 
promulgated by ‘Wall Street,’ the 
country would have reechoed from Pas- 
samquoddy to Point Loma with denun- 
ciation of the heartless wretches who 
were coining gold at the expense of the 
toiling millions of men, women and 
children. But no such cries are heard, 
because it is not “Wall Street” but a 
benevolent Government that gives the 
advice. whose benefit is for the farmer 
with little apparent concern for those 
whose bread will cost more should the 
advice be followed. 

And yet the counsel of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is wise if the grow- 
ing of wheat is to be carried on at a 
profit, and if it cannot be so carried on 
what hope is there that wheat will be 
produced at all? 

The real point is that if a limitation 
of the production of wheat under a given 
set of circumstances be considered ad- 
visable in the interest of the farmers, 
why should not the limitation of pro- 
duction in other lines be equally justifi- 
able under like conditions? 
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The Department of Agriculture is a 
vast organization, supported out of ap- 
propriations granted by Congress. It 
employs a large staff of experts, and has 
large facilities for collecting and dis- 
tributing information about the produc- 
tion and exchange of the products of the 
farm. Doubtless the chief aim of the 
Department is not to maintain the prices 
of farm products, to the disadvantage 
of the consumers of these products, but 
rather to aid in promoting that degree 
of agricultural efficiency which will be 
on the whole most beneficial to that vital 
industry, and will tend to assure its 
steady and profitable operation. That 
this constitutes a proper service to the 
whole community as well as to the 
farmers themselves, hardly requires 
argument. 

But why is the same not true of the 
other great industries of the country? 
It may be said that the Department of 
Commerce performs a similar service 
for other lines than farming. But even 
granting this, why should the industries 
themselves not be allowed to supplement 
this Government service through their 
own organizations, whose members are 
in close touch with the actual conditions 
in any special line of trade and 
industry ? 

Manifestly, if organizations collect 
and distribute information with the sole 
object of limiting production so that 
ruinous prices can be charged, their ac- 
tivities should be curbed. But it is diffi- 
cult to imagine that large-scale industry 
would submit to so narrow and short- 
sighted a policy as the foregoing pur- 
pose would imply. Big business is big 
on account of volume of production, not 
because of high prices. 

But the Government does not look 
with favor on private organized effort in 
this direction. It frowns on a policy 
practiced by itself. Does it, after all, 
make a difference whose ox is gored? 

Probably the Government has mis- 
takenly tried to. transfer to the domain 
of law and morals matters that properly 
belong to economics. At any rate, it 
should accept the consequences of its 
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own philosophy, and refrain from mix- 
ing one sort of sauce for the goose and 
another for the gander. 


& 


English and American Financial 
Co-operation 


ROM London comes the report of 
the formation of the Industrial 


Finance and Investment Corpora- 
tion, with a capital of £1,000,000, or- 
ganized by English and American bank- 
ers to do business with Germany and 
other European countries. 

An organization of this character is 
believed by some financial authorities to 
afford the safest and most profitable 
means of investing American capital 
in Europe, since it offers the advantage 
of the experience which English bankers 
have acquired in this field in the course 
of centuries, and which America lacks. 
Were safety and profit the only objects 
of such corporations. no objection could 
be urged against this view. Manifestly, 
the experience of the English bankers 
in the field of European investing is 
greater than that of the American 
banker, who until quite recently at least 
has had his hands full at home, and no 
doubt combinations of the sort indicated 
ought to show greater safety and profit 

other things being equal—than if 
American capital and management 
alone participated in the enterprise. 

But not infrequently these financial. 
industrial and trading companies have 
other objects than those of profit. They 
have in times past acted as colonizers, 
and their activities have been powerful 
in shaping the world’s history. Even 
when their objects are less ambitious, 
they nevertheless have in view the 
financial, commercial and industrial ag- 
grandizement of the country where the 
ownership and control of the corpora- 
tion rests. An English concern will 
have a tendency to work in behalf of 
British manufacturers and traders, just 
as an American concern will work for 


those of the United States. This is 
quite natural. 

There seems no reason why a cor- 
poration jointly owned and managed by 
English and American bankers, having 
safety and profit as its chief aim, should 
not be successfully operated. The 
question arises whether in the fierce in- 
dustrial and commercial competition 
now going on it will be possible to 
prevent these rivalries from entering 
into the case. The experiment of the 
new English-American corporation will 
be watched with great interest. 

Opportunities for the profitable em- 
ployment of American capital in Europe 
are abundant, but because of political 
and social unrest, and the weakened 
situation of states, municipalities and of 
many industrial concerns, the selection 
of investments that combine safety and 
profit is an exceedingly difficult task. 
For its successful performance _ the 
highest available skill is requisite. ‘This 
can best be assured by the help of those 
most experienced in the European field. 
A policy of complete independence upon 
the part of American bankers may sat- 
isfy their ambition, though at the ex- 
pense of safety and profit, as some of 
their experiences in recent years have 
conclusively shown. 


& 


Diminished Earnings of the 
Reserve Banks 


HE fact that the Federal Reserve 

Banks are showing decreased earn- 

ings, amounting in some cases to 
an actual deficit after meeting dividends, 
reveals a situation that was to be ex- 
pected and that need cause no concern, 
since these banks have ample surplus 
or reserves. Federal Reserve Banks 
have not made their accustomed profits 
in the past year for the simple reason 
that their services were less in demand. 
During and since the war. for the 
greater part of the time, these banks 
were operating under strong pressure, 
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with urgent demands for rediscounts, 
while they were able to meet, and con- 
sequently to reap the profits which this 
large and comparatively steady volume 
of business supplied. Last year there 
was a sharp decline in the demand for 
rediscounts, and as the large operating 
expenses of the banks could not be’ cor- 
respondingly reduced in a short time, a 
falling off in the earnings was in- 
evitable. 

The Federal Reserve Banks perform 
many important free services, especially 
for the Government in its fiscal opera- 
tions. and these continue with little 
diminution even though there is a 
falling off in general business. The 
machinery necessary to perform these 
free services must be maintained sub- 
stantially intact, since it can not be im- 
mediately set up to meet increased de- 
mands that may at any time arise from 
the member banks. If over a long 
period it appears that there is a marked 
decline in the call on the facilities of 
the Federal Reserve Banks on the part 
of members, then a permanent reduction 
of operating forces and a consequent re- 
duction in expenses will be indicated as 
a wise policy. The slackening of busi- 
ness and the falling off in rediscounts 
for a single year do not afford a suf- 
ficient basis for determining the re- 
quirements of the near future. This 
much we know, that the country has 
been undergoing a moderate depression, 
which necessarily curtailed the demand 
for rediscounts, and that we are now 
entering upon a_ revival of business 
which should increase this demand. Un- 
less the Federal Reserve machinery has 
been excessively heavy, there would 
therefore be nothing apparently to war- 
rant making it lighter. It may soon be 
called on to carry loads comparable to 
those of the recent past. 

But it will be interesting to watch the 
future relation of member banks to the 
Federal Reserve System. The war and 
the period immediately succeeding hard- 
ly afford a fair basis of determining 
what those relations will be. It may 
happ: o. if business becomes very active, 


that there will be large calls for redis- 
counts; but, on the other hand, should 
the forward movement of enterprise be 
at a slow and steady gait, little demand 
of this character may arise. In this 


case it would seem that the Federal Re- 
serve System possesses an equipment 
greater than needed in ordinary times, 
and that the Federal Reserve Banks 
must employ their funds in other chan- 
nels if they are to show a profit. 


& 
Too Much Law 


PPARENTLY the __ proposed 
A amendment to the Constitution 

of the United States, conferring 
on Congress the power to regulate the 
employment of children under eighteen 
years of age, has failed to receive the 
approval of the required three-fourths 
of the state legislatures, and is there- 
fore defeated. 

In defeating this measure it is not to 
be supposed that the legislatures have 
been actuated by inhumanitarian mo- 
tives. They are, as a rule, opposed to 
child labor. This is evidenced by the 
fact that many of the states, including 
a number of those voting against the 
amendment, already have laws prohibit- 
ing it. But there is a growing feeling 
that Congress now has powers greater 
than it can wisely exercise, and that a 
grant of authority of the character in- 
dicated was almost sure to be abused. 
Where further legislation against child 
labor is needed, agitation for it can be 
carried on within the states whose exist- 
ing laws on the subject may need cor- 
recting. Probably the growth of sound 
public opinion may be relied on to cure 
such of this evil as may remain. 

The defeat of this amendment will 
doubtless prove a sore disappointment 
to the numerous uplifters who look to 
Washington for the alleviation and cure 
of all social ills. They have such 
implicit faith in the power of acts of 
Congress to remedy every existing evil 
that this defeat will be hailed as the 
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triumph of wickedness over right- 


eousness. 

This reliance on the corrective power 
of law was vigorously denounced by 
ex-Senator Beveridge of Indiana in a 
recent address at a dinner of the 
Lawyers Club in New York, com- 
memorating the 124th anniversary of 
John Marshall as Chief Justice of the 
United States. After declaring that the 
country is “well nigh smothered with 
multitudes of laws,” Senator Beveridge 


went on: 


“No human being knows, or can 


know, what these innumerable laws 


mean. 

“No human being knows even how 
many statutes are hidden within the 
forbidding covers of the thousands of 
volumes that contain acts of Congress 
and legislatures. 

“No human being knows even the 
number of city ordinances, much less the 
purport of them. 

“No human being knows even the sum 
of rules and regulations that unceasing- 
ly pour from our countless bureaus, 
boards, commissions and departments 
of government, every one of which 
bureaucratic edicts has the force and 
effect of enactments by legislative 
bodies. 

“We complain of lawlessness; but is 
not the excess legislation a basic cause 
of lawlessness? How can anybody obey 
every law when nobody knows, or can 
know, how many laws there are or what 
they command or forbid? 

“If we, the people, no longer have 
the intelligence and courage to throw off 
the spell and command our legislators to 
stop deluging us with directive statutes 
and strangling us with autocratic regu- 
lations, we ourselves—-we, the people— 
will have worked our own undoing, sur- 
rendered our liberties, made ourselves 
the slaves instead of the masters of the 
state. We ourselves—we, the people— 
will have become the Frankenstein of 
freedom and created the monster that 
will devour us.” 
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Of course, it must be recognized that 
the legislator himself is not primarily 
blamable for this deluge of laws. He 
merely opens the flood-gates in response 
to popular clamor. Often his judgment 
tells him that the measures he sponsors 
are either foolish or harmful, but he 
dare not resist the public appeal for 
more and more laws. 

The Emperor Justinian, whose repu- 
tation in other respects left much to be 
desired, gained a deserved fame by re- 
forming the Roman laws. Unless the 
law-making industry of our legislators 
is checked, we may need a political 
Moses to repeal all existing laws and 
restore the Decalogue, or a Confucius 
or Nazarene to give us the Golden Rule. 


& 


Escaping the Burden of 
Taxation 


NE of the convenient means of 
escaping certain forms of taxa- 


tion is by investing in securities 
which are constitutionally exempt from 
taxes either by state or Federal author- 
ity. This method has grown to be a 
favorite with the very rich, and has not 
only resulted in a great saving to this 
comparatively limited class but has also 
served to encourage state and municipal 
borrowing on account of the ease with 
which this type of securities can be 
floated. In the long run extravagance 
is probably fostered, and this must 
finally add to local tax burdens. 

There is another way of escaping 
some of the tax burdens, and that is for 
those having large incomes or estates to 
move their place of residence to those 
states where there is no state income 
tax or state inheritance tax. Some of 
the states are making strong bids to 
the wealthy by advertising these 
exemptions. It is not quite clear, with- 
out an understanding of the measure of 
other forms of taxation in these com- 
munities, just how much if anything the 
rich will gain by this change of resi- 
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dence. They may avoid the Scylla of 
the income and inheritance tax only to 
be engulfed in the Charybdis of local 
taxes of various kinds. So their last 
state might be worse than their first. 
Still. it is an encouraging sign that at 
least a few states recognize the de- 
sirability of attracting capital by offer- 
ing low taxation as a bait. It will be 
still more encouraging when all the 
states and municipalities succeed in 
establishing more economical and ef- 
ficient government, so that the high 
local taxes under which many of them 
are now groaning can be reduced and 
kept down to a reasonable limit. The 
fact was long ago established that fair 
treatment of capital in the matter of 
taxation tends to general prosperity. 


& 


More Care-in Foreign Investing 


HE rapid growth of the invest- 

ment of American capital abroad 

has caused the New York Stock 
Exchange to establish more stringent 
rules in relation to the listing of foreign 
bonds. The reasons for this action were 
thus given by the President of the Stock 
Exchange: 


“The United States has become. the 
greatest creditor nation in the world, 
and our new international status is 
nowhere more apparent today than upon 
the Stock Exchange floor. This coun- 
try, through its imports of foreign se- 
curities in exchange for exports of our 
goods and capital, has taken a leading 
part in restoring and_ restabilizing 
economic conditions all over the world 
at the same time, as our expanding ex- 
ports have recently shown. These 
foreign loans have to an important 
extent tended to increase the demand 
for American agricultural, mining and 
industrial products. 

“But in the process of absorbing for- 
eign investments the American invest- 
ing public should be offered information 
suffic'-nt to enable it to judge adequately 
concerning the values of the securities 


involved. This latest addition to the 
Stock Exchange’s listing requirements 
is consequently in complete accord with 
its historic policy of making pertinent 
information concerning securities issues 
available to the whole investing public 
of the country.” 


In connection with proposed listing of 
such securities hereafter, the following 
information will be required: 


1. (a) Statement of debt, internal and 
external, and currency in which it is to 
be paid; statement of external debt to 
be computed in dollars; (b) contingent 
and actual liabilities, and priority; (c) 
revenue or assets pledged, if any, under 
present and other loans, and nature of 
administration; (d) summary of such 
revenue receipts and income from such 
assets for preceding five years, stated in 
dollars, if available; (e) status of the 
law under which said revenues or assets 
are pledged. 

2. Past debt record with respect to 
(a) defaults; (b) scaling down interest 
payments; (c) suspending sinking fund 
payments. 

8. Where listed. 

4. Currency in which interest and 
principal are to be paid. 

5. Tax liability and exemption. 

6. Statement of governmental income 
and expenditure for whatever account 
in the preceding five years. 

7. Statement of the sums required in 
dollars to meet foreign charges in each 
of the five preceding years. 

8. Statement in terms of weight and 
dollars (converted) of merchandise im- 
ports and exports in each of the preced- 
ing five years. 

9. Statement of covenants, if any, 
with respect to payment of principal 
and interest of bonds dependent upon 
state of peace or war and nationality of 
holder. 


It would seem that the required in- 
formation will not only tend to protect 
American investors in foreign securities, 
but will result in maintaining a higher 
standard for these securities—some- 
thing to be desired from the stand- 
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point of the investor and the foreign 
borrower. 

America will have to do an increas- 
ing amount of European financing for 
some time, and if this is to be done 
safely great discrimination will have to 
be exercised in the securities purchased. 
The rules put in force by the New 
York Stock Exchange will assist in this 
process of selection. 


& 
Investment Trusts 


‘HE type of financial corporation 
known as an investment trust, 
familiar enough in Great Britain, 
but comparatively unknown in_ the 
United States under this particular 
title, is now attracting some attention. 
For this reason an authoritative article 
on “Investment Trusts in Great 


Britain,” was published in the February 

number of THe Bankers MaGazine. 
Broadly speaking. the investment trust 

is an institution designed to sell its own 


stocks, debentures or collateral trust 
bonds and invest the proceeds in such 
securities as appear to offer the best 
opportunity for profit consistent with 
As a rule the funds so re- 
ceived for investment are not all placed 
in one kind of security or in one type, 
and often they are invested so as to in- 
clude a number of countries. The 
principle involved is that of distribution 
of risk. In theory the principle is some- 
thing like this: if vou are investing in 
farm mortgages, do not confine your in- 
vestments to a single section of the 
country, much less to a single state, but 
distribute your investments so as to in- 
clude various sections and states. This 
principle rests upon the belief that 
while there may be crop failures and 
hard times within limited areas, these 
will not be general. The principle may 
be extended, with reference to this one 
type of security, so as to include a 
number of countries. It is capable of 
yet further extension so as to comprise 
domestic stocks, bonds, etc., and those 
of foreign countries. The investment 


safety. 


trust, therefore, instead of specializing 
in one or a few standard types of se- 
curities, and confining operations to a 
single country, embraces various kinds 
of securities in its operations, and 
applies the principle. of geographical 
distribution. The eggs are not all put 
into one basket, but into many. Andrew 
Carnegie is reported to have said: 
“Put all your eggs in one basket. and 
watch that basket.” 

As to the wisdom of either policy 
opinions will differ. There is consider- 
able distribution of investments among 
institutions so conservatively managed 
as the mutual savings banks and in- 
surance companies, and not quite so 
much among the commercial banks. 

The investor who turns his money 
over to an investment organization of 
any kind does so in the belief that his 
funds can be collectively handled by real 
or supposed experts more advantageous- 
ly than by himself individually. In 
general this belief is borne out by ex- 
perience, especially where the managers 
of the institutions are honest as well as 
expert. 

We are now plunging into foreign in- 
vesting on a rather large scale, and the 
services of a well-organized and care- 
fully-managed investment trust could 
be of real service in selecting the least 
hazardous of these foreign securities for 
American investors to buy. But in order 
to render this service it must be under 
the control of men who not only have 
the requisite integrity. but who know 
the foreign field. 

As a matter of fact, the investment 
trust is like any other investment con- 
cern—its success depends upon the 
management. It offers a high degree of 
flexibility in the use of investment 
funds; but this freedom, unless properly 
directed, may prove a curse instead of 
a blessing. There is no magic inhering 
in this form of organization which will 
exempt it from the restraint found 
necessary to the success of other finan- 
cial corporations operating in a more 
restricted field. Rather does its latitude 
demand the greater judgment and care. 
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The Changing Economic Position of the 
United States 
By O. P. Austin 


Statistician The National City Bank of New York 


HE late James Stillman, so long 

the head of The National City 

Bank, remarked a few years ago 
in a conversation with the author of this 
article that the future of the export 
trade of the United States would be de- 
termined by the activities of the man- 
ufacturers. The growing population of 
the country, he said, was consuming 
more and more of its natural products 
and the increasing activities of the man- 
ufacturers suggested that their exports 
would hold the United States at the 
head of the list of world exporting 
nations. 

And the years which swiftly passed 
since this utterance by him have fully 
justified that prediction. The capital of 
the manufacturing establishments of the 
United States, which stood at $10,000,- 
000,000 in 1900 was $44,000,000,000 
in 1919; the output of manufactures has 
advanced from $13,000,000.000 in 1900 
to $62,690,000,000 in 1919 and will prob- 
ably show a total of $65,000,000,000 
in 1923. The share which manufactures 
form of our exports has advanced from 
35 per cent. in 1900 to 54 per cent. in 
1924. Meantime the total value of all 
farm products of the United States 
based on prices on the farm has, accord- 
ing to the figures of the Department of 
Agriculture advanced from $3,549,000,- 
000 in 1900 to $12,000,000,000 in 1924. 


WILERE CHIEF CHANGES OCCUR 


The changes in our economic condi- 
tion accompany the radical change in 
the occupation of the people, sometimes 
called the “drift from the farms to the 
cities”; but in fact the changes occur 
chiefly in the activities of the people 
who are co-operating in transforming 
cur great natural products into manu- 
facturcd form. The United States has 


more of iron, copper, cotton, petroleum 
and coal than any other country of the 
world, and when we find from the 
Census Reports that the number of peo- 
ple ten years of age and upward en- 
gaged in the manufacturing industry 
increased from 2,450,872 in 1870 to 12,- 
818,524 in 1920, while the number en- 
gaged in agriculture, forestry, etc., only 
increased from 6,141,363 in 1870 to 10,- 
952,128 in 1920, it is apparent that the 
manufacturing industry is gaining more 
rapidly than that of agriculture. The 
number engaged in manufacture and the 
mechanical pursuits increased 423 per 
cent. from 1870 to 1924, while the num- 
ber engaged in agriculture gained only 
78 per cent. in the same period. It is 
not surprising then to find that the value 
of manufactures produced advanced 
from $21,000,000,000 in 1909 to $62,- 
000,000,000 in 1919 and approximately 
$65.000,000,000 in 1923. Meantime 
the value of manufactures exported in 
the fiscal year 1924 was three times as 
great as in 1909 and manufactures now 
form more than one-half of our total 
exports of our domestic products. 
Again, the occupation figures of our 
census of 1920 show the number of per- 
sons engaged in the “manufacturing and 
mechanical industries” in 1920 as 12,- 
818,524 against 10,658.000 in 1910, an 
increase of 20 per cent. in the number 
engaged in manufacturing. On the other 
hand, the same tabulation shows the 
number of persons engaged in “agricul- 
ture, forestry and the animal industries” 
at only 10,953,000 in 1920 against 12,- 
659,000 in 1910. Thus there occurred in 
the period 1910 to 1920 a reduction of 
13 per cent. in the number of persons 
engaged in agriculture, forestry and ani- 
mal industries, while the number of 
those engaged in manufacturing in- 
creased 20 per cent. The table which 
443 
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follows shows the number of persons 
ten years of age and upward “gainfully 
employed” in the United States at di- 
cennial periods from 1870 to 1920, and 
the share which those engaged in agri- 
culture and manufacturing formed of 
the total at each census year. 


with food. All of these six classes of 
food products are stated in a single unit 
of measurement, the bushel, and it is 
thus convenient to group them and see 
whether there has been a fall off in their 
aggregate production during the time in 
which the share of the population 


GAINFULLY EMPLOYED PERSONS IN UNITED STATES, AND PERCENTAGE WHICH THOSE ENGAGED IY 
AGRICULTURE AND MANUFACTURE FORMED OF TOTAL FROM 1870 To 1920 


Total above 
10 years of 
age gainfully 
employed 


NTO ceecesssssensseeees | 2,505,923 
1880 ....1 7,392,099 
1890 ....... 02,185,661 
| | ne ig 
1910 .................... 88,167,336 12,659,208 
1920 41,614,248 *10,953,158 
Increase ............. 238% 78% 


6,141,368 
8,004,624 
8,565,926 
10,381,765 


Engaged in 
agriculture, 
forestry, etc. 


Engaged in 
manufacturing 
Per cent. and Per cent. 
of mechanical of 
total pursuits total 


49.1 2,450,872 19.5 

46.0 3,414,349 19.6 

37.6 5,678,468 24.9 

35.7 7,085,922 24.3 

33.1 10,658,881 27.9 

26.3 12,818,524 30.8 
423% 


“Reduction, reported by the census as due in part to change in time of year in which 


the record was made. 


Another evidence of the fall off in the 
interest which the people of the United 
States feel in agriculture is found in 
the census tabulations, which show that 
the element of our population classed as 
“rural,” made up chiefly of those en- 
gaged in farming, has slowly declined 
from 65 per cent. in 1880 to only 49 
per cent. in 1920. Thus there has been 
a steady decline in the share of our 
people devoting themselves to agricul- 
ture and a sharp increase in the number 
engaged in manufacturing. 

One curious fact comes to the surface, 
however, in considering our food out- 
turn during the period of this big de- 
cline in the share of people engaged in 
agriculture. The chief food products 
of our farms are wheat, rye, rice, corn, 
oats, and potatoes. True there are other 
food supplies such as meats, and meat 
animals, poultry and its products, etc.; 
but the six great articles above named, 
wheat, rye, rice, corn, oats, and potatoes 
are the most important of the food prod- 
ucts and if not used as food for man, 
are of equal importance in the develop- 
ment of the animals which supply him 


classed as rural has fallen from 65 per 
cent to 49 per cent. 


CROPS SHOW STEADY INCREASE DESPITE 
FEWER FARM WORKERS 


And here we get our first real surprise 
in the study of “Changes in the Eco- 
nomic Position of the United States,” 
for an aggregation of the number of 
bushels of these six food crops, wheat, 
rye, rice, corn, oats, and potatoes at 
decennial intervals from 1870 to 1924 
shows a steady increase in the outturn 
despite the big fall off in the percentage 
of our population engaged in agricul- 
ture. Opposite are official figures of the 
Department of Agriculture showing the 
production of these six crops at ten- 
year intervals from 1870 to 1924. 

It will be observed that despite the 
steady reduction in the share of the 
population engaged in agriculture, the 
farm outturn of these six great food 
crops has advanced from less than 2. 
000,000,000 bushels in 1870 to over 5. 
000,000,000 in 1921. The outturn of 
these six great food crops advanced in 
the last ten years from 5,181,000.000 
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Production in the United States of six great food crops 1870 to 1924 (in millions of bushels) 


Wheat Rye 
15 
25 
26 
31 
35 
43 
75 
60 

103 
63 
66 


bushels in 1910 to 6,053,000.000 in 1920 
despite the fact that the census figures 
indicate that the number of persons en- 
gaged in agriculture fell off about 13 
per cent. in the same ten-year period 
1910 to 1920. Meantime the number 
of food animals has greatly increased, 
the number of milk cows on farms in the 
United States has advanced from 9,000,- 
000 in 1870 to 24,000,000 in 1924, the 
number of other cattle from 15,000,- 
000 to 42,000,000, the number of swine 
on farms 22,000,000 in 1870 to 66,- 
000.000 in 1924, and the number of 
sheep from 28,000.000 in 1870 to 38,- 
000,000 in 1924. 


HOW IS INCREASED CROP OUTPUT 
EXPLAINED? 


How does it happen that with a re- 
duction in the percentage of our popu- 
lation engaged in agriculture we are still 
increasing our output of these six great 
food crops? Perhaps it may be in some 
degree due to the increased use of ma- 
chinery by the farmers. When we con- 
sider that the number of motor vehicles 
owned by the farmers is now about 4,- 
500.000 and that the farmer, who form- 
erly required a full day for himself and 
a team of horses to transport a wagon 
load of his products to market now does 
the marketing in a smaller percentage 
of time. we can see that he is able to ac- 
complish much more in a given season 
than formerly. And when we also learn 
from the reports of the Census Bureau 
that the value of farm “implements and 
machinery” increased from $749,776,- 
000 in 1900 to $1,265.000.000 in 1910 


Corn Oats Potatoes Total 


1,094 247 115 1,710 
1,717 418 167 2,826 
1,460 573 150 2,587 
2,505 914 248 4,301 
2,886 1,186 349 5,116 
2,672 1,141 410 5,181 
2,811 1,184 323 5,402 
3,209 1,496 408 6,058 
2,906 1,216 453 5,586 
3,054 1,300 412 5,648 
2.478 1,509 454 5,395 


and $3,594,072,000 in 1920, we find also 
an explanation of the fact that the quan- 
tity of the six food crops has been main- 
tained despite the decrease in the share 
of the population engaged in agricul- 
ture. 

Still another evidence of the continua- 
tion of the outturn of farm products is 
found in the fact that the census sets 
down the value of all farm property at 
$78,000,000,000 in 1920 against $20,- 
500,000,000 in 1900, while the valuation 
of farm land alone advances from $13,- 
000,000,000 in 1900 to practically 55,- 
000,000,000 in 1920. In the figures 
above quoted quantities are used 
wherever possible but a measurement of 
relative value of farm output is found 
in figures of the Department of Agri- 
culture which put the total value of ag- 
ricultural products in the United States 
in 1924 at $12,000,000,000 against 
slightly less than $10,000,000,000 in 
1921, and $3,549,000,000 in 1900. 


WILL FOOD PRODUCTS INCREASE 
CONTINUE? 


Will this increase in the outturn of 
food products continue in view of the 
steady fall off in the share of the con- 
suming population engaged in agricul- 
ture? Probably. While there is not a 
very large area of agricultural land yet 
unoccupied in the United States except 
that which requires irrigation for its 
development, it will be possible to 
greatly increase the producing power of 
that already under cultivation. Statis- 
tics published by the Department of 
Agriculture show that the wheat produc- 
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tion per acre in the European countries, 
where the soils were cultivated long be- 
fore those of the United States were 
brought under the plow is nearly double 
that of the average acre production in 
the United States. Our agriculturists 
who for generations have been accus- 
tomed to utilize the soils in the natural 
state, have not yet seriously at- 
tempted to intensify production by the 
use of soil foods to the extent prac- 
ticed by the agriculturists of Europe, 
who now obtain about twice as much 
wheat per acre as we do in the United 
States. When the production of our 
soils is intensified by the process already 
followed in Europe, we shall greatly in- 
crease our outturn of food requirements 
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without material increases in the culti- 
vated area. 

Yet with this astonishing tenacity in 
the output of the farm under the de- 
crease in percentage of those officially 
classed as rural, the future of our in- 
dustries still lies largely in the hands of 
our manufacturers. The value of manv- 
factures turned out by factories of the 
country is now about fifteen times as 
much as in 1870, a half century ago; the 
capital employed in manufacturing in 
1919 was twenty-five times as much as 
in 1870. Meantime the value of manv- 
factures exported has advanced from 
$70,000,000 in 1870 to $2,150.000,000 
in the fiscal year 1924 and the share 
which manufactures form of the total 


COMMERCE OF UNITED sTATEs 1914 ro 1924 


Calendar 


years 


a 
Sa wwe 1,778,597,000 
1916 . ores wees 29391,635,000 
| ET 
_ 
1919 . _ 3,904,365,000 
ee 
ee 
ne ey evens Bgl 12,747,000 
1923 me 
TN 


Imports 


Total —_..____...... $34,089,868,000 


*December estimated. 


Excess 
of exports 


$ 324,348,000 
1,776,074,000 
3,091,006,000 
3,281,045,000 
3,117,875,000 
4,016,061,000 
2,949,535,000 
1,975,883,000 

719,030,000 
376,008,000 
1,000,000,000 


$22,626,865,000 


Exports 


$2,113,624,000 
3,554,67 1,000 
5,482,641,000 
6,233,513,000 
6,149,088,000 
7,920,426,000 
8,228,016,000 
4,485,031,000 
3,831,777,000 
4,167,946,000 
*4,500,000,000 


$56,666,733,000 


GOLD IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF UNITED STATES 1914 To 1924 


Imports 


a 57,387,741 
.. 451,954,590 
685,990,225 
552,454,374 
62,042,748 
... 76,534,046 
.. 417,068,273 
... 691,248,297 
.. 275,169,785 
Leo 
a, i" F :' 


Exports 


$222,616,156 
31,425,918 
155,792,927 
371,883,884 
41,069,818 
368,185,248 
322,091,208 
23,891,376 
36,874,894 
28,643,417 
*21,973,660 





rT 


*11 months ending November. 


901,999,974 


$624,448,506 


$4.56,879,617 


Excess of 
exports over 
imports 


$165,228,415 


291,651,202 


Excess of 
imports over 
exports 


$4.20,528,672 
530,197,307 
180,570,490 
20,972,930 


94,977,065 
667,356,921 
238,294,891 
294,072,895 

$287,460,414 


$734,431,085 
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€ culti- STATISTICAL RECORD OF GROWTH IN U. 8, INDUSTRIES, COMMERCE AND FINANCE, 1900 To 1924 
a (000 omitted) 
icity in 
the de- 1924 1914 1900 
fiicially Population (No.) 112,686 97,928 76,308 
our in- Wealth $320,808,862 $186,299,664 (b) $88,517,000 
ands of Debt, gross national 2 eeennnnne 21,251,120 1,188,000 1,263,416 
’ manu- Gold importst 417,026 66,539 44,578 
of the Gold exportst 10,207 112,039 48,267 
mes ag Gold in United States 4,490,716 1,871,000 1,034,000 
go; the Gold in circulation 396,415 612,000 610,806 
ring in Gold certificates in circulation 801,381 1,026,000 200,000 
Silver imports 79,940 30,236 35,256 
uch as Silver exportst .. 98,786 54,965 56,712 
menu Silver in circulation? 306,988 230,000 142,050 
1 from Silver certificates in circulation ........... 364,414 478,000 408,000 
100,000 Money in circulation 4,255,403 *+3,402,000 *+2,173,000 
- share Bank clearings, U. 6S......... 438,778,113 163,850,000 84,152,000 
e total Bank clearings, New York . .. 285,498,648 89,760,000 51,964,000 
Deposits, all banks 46,001,453 418,517,000 +£7,239,000 
Deposits, national banks ............. 17,598,696 +16,269,000 4+42,458,000 
Government Witticaba ordinaryt ~ 4,012,045 734,673 567,241 
cme Customs tf. ’ 545,638 292.320 233,164 
oul Internal revenuet 2,795,127 380,041 295,328 
Government dima La 700,254 487,714 
348,000 Pensionst 264,000 173,440 140,877 
poe Farms, value (f) 77,924,100 (e) 40,991,449 (g) 20,514,000 
pono Factories, capital cccccccnccnnmnernnnnnn 44,466,594 22,790,000 8,975,000 
'875,000 Factories, value of product 43,651,263 (d) 24,246,000 *1111,406,000 
‘061,000 Exports, totalt . 4,311,284 2,364,579 1,394,483 
535,000 Exports, foodstuffs , ; 765,150 430,600 545,560 
883,000 Exports, manufacturing materialt . 1,302,453 792,716 325,244 


030,000 
008,000 
000,000 


865,000 


Exports, manufactures 
Imports, total Icccirscr te criciamebaieidit 
Imports, foodstuffst 


Imports, manufacturing materialt lente 


Imports, manufacturest. ............. 
Production, coal (net tons) .. 
Production, petroleum (gal.) .. 
Production, pig iron (tons) 


2,150,109 
3,554,138 
915,722 
1,200,328 
1,414,532 
646,311 


30,161,000 (c) 
40,000 (¢) 


1,099,190 

1,893,925 

475,520 

632,866 

768,940 

(c) 513,525 
11,162,601 
23,332 


Production, 


wheat (bushels) 


855,000 (a) 


891,013 





484,920 
849,941 
231,350 
276,241 
337,390 
269,684 
2,672,000 
13,789 
522,229 


ooo Production, corn (bushels) 2,458,809 (a) 2,673,000 2,105,102 
ts over Production, cotton (bales) pecccccccccnecnes eri 15,906 10,102 
ports Sugar imported**t (pounds) .. 9,445,000 6,822,000 4,018,120 
Sugar, exported$= (pounds) ccccecnnn 270,942 96,862 26,918 
528.672 Farm animals (value) . $4,912,907 $5,891,000 $2,228,100 
197,307 Cattle (No.) 66,801 56,592 43,900 
570,490 Horses (No.) 18,263 20,962 13,537 
972,980 Sheep (No.) 38,361 49,719 41,888 
ya Swine No.) 65,301 58,932 37,079 
977,065 Railroads (miles) $251,000 263 199 
oe Autos ind parts of, exported . $$195,376 $34,711 Na data 
294, 
172,395 +P stimated. {Fiscal years. §Calendar years. {Includes subsidiary coins. 
460,414 *"tDecember 1. +Individual deposits. **Includes sugar from United States Islands. 


131,085 


*) * . . ‘ 
|Prodvction of year immediately preceding that named. 


of 1921 
ad 192 e 


re those of new form adopted July 1, 1922. 
1920. f—includes farm property. 


Note.- 
a—preliminary. 


g—1910. 


-Circulation statements 
b—1912. 


c—19238. 
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domestic exports has advanced from 19 
per cent. in 1870 to 51 per cent. in the 
fiscal year 1924 and is now running at 
the rate of about 54 per cent. Mean- 
time the value of agricultural exports 
as estimated by the Department of Agri- 
ture has fallen off from $3,861,511,000 
in 1920 to $1,866,897,000 in 1924. Agri- 
cultural exports fell off about one-half 
in value in the period 1920 to 1924, 
while the exports of manufactures in the 
calendar year 1924 are 25 per cent. 
greater in value than those of the fiscal 
year 1922. Agricultural exports in 1924 
according to figures of the Department 
of Agriculture are 50 per cent. greater 
in value than in 1913, while the Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures show that the 
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exports of manufactures in 1924 were 
practically 100 per cent. greater than 
in 1918. 

The little table which follows. com- 
piled from census returns, shows the 
stated value of farms in 1870 and 1920 
and the capital of the manufacturing 
establishments in the same years 1870 
and 1920. It will be observed that the 
value of farms in 1920 is about eight 
times as great as in 1870, while the 
capital of the manufacturing establish- 
ments in 1920 is twenty-six times as 
much as in 1870. 


(000 omitted) 
1870 1920 


Valuations of farms.......$8,944,858 $77,924,100 
Capital of factories... 1,694,567 44,569,594 


au 


Credit Men Begin Campaign Against Fraudulent Loss 


ieee billion dollars a year is no little 


It is three times the size of our 
Federal budget. It is equal to half the cost 
of the World War—it is crime’s estimated 
yearly levy on the American people. The 
cost of crime is a nation’s biggest tax, ac- 
cording to a bulletin issued by the National 
Association of Credit Men. 

With the successful completion of the 
national fund for credit protection of $1,- 
000,000 which the National Association of 
Credit Men has been undertaking during 
the past two months, there will come into 
being in the commerce of the nation, a force 
for business security and insurance against 
fraudulent loss which has heretofore been 
unknown. 

The fund of $1,000,000 is in reality but 
the first unit of a great national fund for 
credit protection which, it is eventually 
hoped, may become an endowment for this 
work. 

It is recognized that in the supervision 
and administration of a great national fund, 
every effort must be given to the careful 
planning of the expenditure of the fund and 
of the selection of the proper body which 
will insure economic and sound management 


affair. 


and which will produce speedy and effective 
results. 

It has been the idea of the National 
Association and those on the National 
Executive Committee, qualified to under- 
stand and appreciate all phases of this work, 
that there should be a zoning plan carried 
out in the administration of the work. The 
proposed web of credit security which it is 
hoped to throw over the nation by the use of 
this fund, calls for a division of the country 
into three major districts with an adminis- 
trative office in charge of each district. 

The direction of the work will head up 
with the officers of the National Association 
of Credit Men. The board of trustees, ten 
in number, will be made up of outstanding 
men who are known both nationally and 
locally. Such a board will be appointed by 
the directors of the National Association of 
Credit Men, and be responsible to them. 

The administrative office of each district, 
namely New York, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco, will be under the direct supervision of 
a committee whose duty it will be to see that 
the plans and the work are safely carried 
out and the credit criminals in their district 
vigorously attacked. 
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The Heart of the Tax Problem 
By William P. Helm, Jr. 


UR present tax burden, to para- 

phrase Mark Twain, is much like 

the weather—everybody is fa- 
niliar with it, but nobody seems to do 
anything about it. So when the editor 
of Tue BaNnKERs Macazine asked me to 
prepare an article on “The Growing 
Burden of Taxation and How It May 
Be Lessened,” the request put me in 
much the same position as the weather 
forecaster who was besought by the 
umbrella trade to bring about a long 
period of wet weather. 

There, however, the resemblance ends. 
Weather can’t be made to order, but 
taxes can. However, the power to re- 
duce taxes doesn’t lie in the hands of 
the analyst; it is in the keeping of the 
taxpayers themselves. They, and they 
alone. can lighten the burdens of gov- 
ernment. And of all the taxpayers in 
the United States, the bankers, perhaps, 
can do more as a class than any other 
to put taxes back where they belong. 
Of that. however, more later. 

There is no mystery in taxes. They 
represent but one thing, the spendings 
of government. The equation is as sim- 
ple as ABC: if we spend heavily we 
must pay heavily and our taxes rise; 
if we spend frugally, we pay less and 
our taxes fall. That is all there is to it. 
Tax reduction, therefore, consists first 
of the intent to spend less and second 
of the enforcement of that intent on 
those who administer our government. 

Before there can be any reduction in 
taxes we must honestly resolve to spend 
less. That is the hard part of the busi- 
ness, for it involves self-denial. We 
must make up our minds without re- 
serve to forego some of the comfortable 
and tempting things for which we are 
now spending money. We must not 
only check present extravagance, but 
we must curb, for a time, future im- 
provements. That is at once the royal 





The financial burden of govern- 
ment has become increasingly heavy 
in recent years. It has, at times, 
reached the point of oppression. 
The Federal taxes of 1920 aggre- 
gated more than $5,500,000,000. 
This year, after strenuous efforts to 
reduce the war-time peak, the total 
still exceeds $3,000,000,000—a sum 
far greater than the entire burden of 
funded debt accumulated as a re- 
sult of the Civil War. State and 
local taxes have increased at an 
even greater rate. Taxation has be- 
come more than a problem; it is a 
threat of impending disaster. 

—WALTER HEAD 











road and the common highway to tax 
reduction. There is no other. 

But do we really want to reduce taxes 
at such a cost? It is by no means cer- 
tain that we do. It is not at all clear 
that even the bankers of America would 
want tax reduction at the price written 
on the tag. For reducing taxes, like 
reducing flesh, is hard work. How to 
do either is easy to talk about; but doing 
it is quite something else. 


THE FIRST STEP TOWARD TAX REDUCTION 


Let’s assume, however, that, come 
what may, we will work for tax reduc- 
tion. What is the first thing to be done? 

Well, among the first and most effec- 
tive things that American bankers could 
do is to discourage further state and 
municipal bond offerings. Our munici- 
palities already are $10,000,000,000 in 
debt—almost half the total of the Fed- 
eral debt. Between local debt and Fed- 
eral debt, however, there is this impor- 
tant distinction: the Federal Govern- 
ment is rapidly reducing its debt while 
local governments are rapidly increas- 
ing theirs. 

A big public debt and high taxes are 
as intimate as Siamese twins. Present 
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There is no mystery in taxes. 
They represent but one thing, the 
spendings of government. The equa- 
tion is as simple as ABC: if we spend 
heavily we must pay heavily and 
our taxes rise; if we spend frugally, 
we pay less and our taxes fall. That 
is all there is to it. Tax reduction, 
therefore, consists first of the intent 
to spend less and second of the en- 
forcement of that intent on those 
who administer our government. 











local debts call for an annual tax levy 
of more than $500,000,000 for interest 
and sinking fund payments. Every 
dollar of that money is raised by local 
taxation. And within a recent year the 
Federal Government paid out approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000 in interest and, 
in addition, another $1,000,000,000 to 
reduce the principal. Every dollar of 
the $2,000,000,000 was raised by Fed- 
eral taxation in some form. 

Simple. isn’t it? Almost too simple, 
perhaps, yet it goes to the heart of the 
trouble. 

In 1924 the Federal Government re- 
duced its debt by a smaller amount, so 
that the tax it levied for that purpose 
and for interest was more nearly $1,- 
500,000,000 than $2,000,000,000. 

Even so, when we add the Federal 
levy to the $500,000,000 levied to meet 
interest and other charges for local in- 
debtedness, it adds up to a round $2,- 
000,000,000. 

That sum was one-fourth of all the 
money collected by all the tax collectors 
of all the forms of government in the 
United States. Thus it comes down to 
simple arithmetic; one-fourth of our 
present tax burden is directly due to 
the fact that we have borrowed a large 
amount of money and now must pay 
interest on it each year and a bit on the 
principal. 

Tax collections in 1924 amounted, in 
round figures, to $8,000,000,000 for the 
entire country. That sum, however, did 
not pay the entire cost of government in 
the United States. License fees, indi- 


rect taxes, fines, etc., were in addition, 
By government is meant all forms of 
government—Federal, state, county, 
city, town, and village, as well as school 
districts and other unincorporated units. 

The total bill presented to the Ameri- 
can people last year for self-govern- 
ment was about $10,000,000,000. It 
was divided, in round figures, among 
the four major forms of government as 
follows: 
Federal Government ......................$8,500,000,000 
State government 1,290,000,000 
County government ......................._ 1,200,000,000 
City, town, village and other 

UNIt FOVETNMENE 2 eeeceecceenee 45270,000,000 


$10,260,000,000 


Those figures, of course, are approxi- 
mate. They are based, however, on 
statistics gathered in 1922 by the Cen- 
sus Bureau from the ledgers of states 
and cities; and on tax collections for 
other units. In addition, the Census 
Bureau has compiled and made public, 
in part, similar information covering the 
year 1923. That, too, is considered in 
making our estimate. The Federal fig- 
ures are taken from the records of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Such, stated in terms of billions, is 
the approximate cost of American gov- 
ernment today. But how much is a 
billion? Most of us think of it as nine 
ciphers—or is it eight? or ten?—trail- 
ing the figure “1”; we have no more 
idea of the dimentions of a billion than 
we have of the mountains on the moon. 





Before there can be any reduc- 
tion in taxes we must honestly re- 
solve to spend less. That is the hard 
part of the business, for it involves 
self-denial. We must make up our 
minds without resere to forego some 
of the comfortable and tempting 
things for which we are now spend- 
ing money. We must not only check 
present extravagance, but we must 
curb, for a time, future improve- 
ments. That is at once the royal 
road and the common highway to 
tax reduction. There is no other 
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To bring home to finite imaginations the 
magnitude of such a sum it must be put 
in comparative terms more readily un- 
derstood. 

I wonder if the readers of THE 
Bankers MaGazine have caught the full 
significance of the cost of American gov- 
ernment, if they have glimpsed the far- 
flung proportions of its unlovely form. 
We all know that taxes are high; but 
how high are they? 


PAYING MORE FOR GOVERNMENT THAN 
FOR FOOD 


Do we realize, for instance, that those 
who dwell in our chief cities are paying 
more per capita today for government 
than they are for food? Maybe we have 
never thought of government in connec- 
tion with food, although the two are 
closely related. If not, a moment or 


two spent in looking at the subject from 
that angle may be helpful. 

With the help of accurate data com- 
piled by government and business an- 


alysts, the writer has prepared a com- 
parative statement showing the per 
capita costs of government and of food 
in fifteen of the chief cities of the 
United States. 

In every one of the fifteen cities the 
per capita government cost in 1922 was 
more than the per capita food cost in 
1923. 

It is unfortunate, perhaps, that the 
figures for food costs cover 1923 while 
government costs cover 1922. The rea- 
son is two-fold: 1922 food costs are not 
available to the writer and 1923 govern- 
ment costs have not been fully compiled 
by the Census Bureau. Enough, how- 
ever, has been uncovered already by the 
Census Bureau to indicate that 1923 
local government costs were higher than 
those for 1922. The margin, therefore, 
between 1928 government costs and 
1923 food costs would be even greater, 
taken as a whole, than that shown in the 
accompanying table. 

Thu: the figures understate the facts. 

The fifteen cities selected in the ac- 
companving table were taken from 





Il wonder if the readers of THE 
BANKERS MAGAZINE have caught 
the full significance of the cost of 
American government, if they have 
glimpsed the far-flung proportions 
of its unlovely form. We all know 
that taxes are high; but how high 
are they? Do we realize, for in- 
stance, that those who dwell in our 
chief cities are paying more per 
capita today for government than 
they are for food? Maybe we have 
never thought of government in con- 
nection with food, although the two 
are closely related. If not, a mo- 
ment or two spent in looking at the 
subject from that angle may be help- 
ful. With this help of accurate data 
compiled by government and busi- 
ness analysts, the writer has pre- 
pared a comparative statement show- 
ing the per capita costs of govern- 
ment and of food in fifteen of the 
chief cities of the United States. In 
every one of the fifteen cities the 
per capita government cost in 1922 
was more than the per capita food 
cost in 1923. 











among the first thirty-two of the United 
States. Combined, the communities se- 
lected had an estimated population of 
17,823,486 July 1, 1922. 

Only three kinds of governmental 
cost are shown, Federal cost, state cost, 


.and city cost. Some of the cities also 


helped to maintain county governments, 
but county figures for 1922 have not 
been made public and for that reason 
are not included. They might be es- 
timated, hut the comparison without 
them proves the point, anyhow. 

Federal Government costs, of course, 
were the same, per capita, for the entire 
population, urban and rural. Those 
costs in 1922 were more than $3,795,- 
000,000, or $36.57 per capita. The per 
capita state and city costs were taken 
from the Census Bureau’s official rec- 
ords, and these, in turn, were made up 
from the official records of the states 
and cities covered. Hence there is no 
guesswork whatever as to the totals 
given. 

The per capita food costs shown in 
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The farm value of the chief crops 
of the United States was placed by 
the Department of Agriculture De- 
cember 15, 1924, at $9,479,902,- 
000. The cost of government for 
1924 was $10,260,000,000. Whith- 
er, merry gentlemen, are we headed? 











the tabulation are sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and are set forth in its publica- 
tion, ““Population’s Purchasing Power,” 
compiled and issued by the Chamber’s 
Domestic Distribution Department. 
The Chamber, in turn, based its findings 
on statistics gathered by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
the Census Bureau. 
Here is what the figures show: 


chief crops of the United States which 
include, of course, all the farm products 
we export as well as those we consume, 
As detailed by the Department of Agri- 
culture, those crops are: 

Wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, buck- 
wheat, flaxseed, rice, potatoes both sweet 
and white, hay tame and wild, tobacco, 
cotton, cottonseed, clover seed, sugar 
beets, maple sugar, sorghum sirup, 
peanuts, beans, grain sorghums, broom 
corn, hops, cowpeas, soy beans, velvet 
beans, asparagus, snap beans, cabbage, 
cauliflower, celery, sweet corn. cranber- 
ries, cucumbers, lettuce, onions, green 
peas, spinach, strawberries, tomatoes, 
watermelons, apples, peaches, pears, 
grapes, and oranges. 

The farm value of all these products 
was placed by the Department of Agri- 


1922 GOVERNMENT COSTS 1923 


City Federal State 


Atlanta ................$86.57 $ 5.84 
Baltimore _ .............. . 86.57 12.06 
Boston _.......... a 36.57 10.81 
Buffalo ....... ' 13.32 
Cileago ............. 96.57 7.83 
Cincinnati . 86.57 11.35 
Cleveland ..................... 36.57 11.85 
ee 36.57 24.07 
Los Angeles .......... 36.57 19.03 
New Orleans .......... 36.57 11.06 
New York ——..... 86.57 13.32 
Philadelphia 86.57 9.89 
Pittsburgh 36.57 9.89 
a fe 12.80 
a | 15.80 


Now that, like the pie of four and 
twenty blackbirds, is a dainty dish to 
put before the King. There isn’t a city 
in the lot where food, in its uncooked 
state at retail prices, costs as much per 
capita as government. Canny old Phila- 
delphia—call her slow, if you like—is 
the most fortunate city in the list, for 
her government cost her only eighty-two 
cents a year per capita more than her 
food. 

The figures are not far wrong, if at 
all. There are other measurements by 
which to check them. Let us, for in- 
stance, regard the farm value of the 


City Total 


$ 42.70 $ 84.61 
50.37 99.00 
76.34 123.72 
62.15 112.04 
57.56 101.96 
60.95 108.87 
69.09 117.01 

120.30 180.92 
99.34 154.92 
43.92 91.55 
66.66 116.55 
57.41 103.87 
69.23 115.69 
40.02 88.89 

110.71 163.08 


Food costs 


culture December 15, 1924, at $9.479,- 
902,000. 

The cost of government for 1924 was 
$10,260,000,000. 

Whither, merry gentlemen, are we 
headed? 


THE TREND OF GOVERNMENT COST 


Let us examine the detailed cost of 
each form of government and, what is 
more important, perhaps, ascertain the 
trend of such cost during recent years. 

In the case of the Federal Govern- 
ment, expenses for the year 1922. in 
round figures, were $3,795.000.000. In 
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1921. before Washington had fully ad- 
justed its affairs to post-Armistice con- 
ditions, the cost was $5,538,000,000. 
In 1928, the cost of conducting the 
Federal Government’s affairs was $3,- 
697,000,000; in 1924, it was $3,506,- 
000.000, and during the current fiscal 
year of 1925, the estimated cost will be 
$3,534,000,000, including the cost of 
soldier bonus for the year. 

For the coming fiscal year the esti- 
mated cost is placed at about $3,268,- 
000.000. Thus the reduction between 
1922 and 1926 will have been more than 
$500.000,000. 

Now there are certain items entering 
into those figures which we should con- 
sider in our analysis. The chief of 
these items is the annual bill for interest 
on the public debt created almost wholly 
by the war emergency and for the re- 
tirement of a part of the principal. 
These may be called fixed items. True, 
some latitude is allowed in the second 
item. but none at all is allowed in the 
first. 

These two main items and some minor 
ones, therefore, cannot be regarded as 
ordinary running expenses of govern- 
ment. They swell the tax bills whether 
Congress spends wisely or foolishly. 
Practically the only latitude allowed 
the national government lies in ordinary 
running expenses. 

In that item both Congress and the 
President have exercised diligent econ- 
omy. The President has led and Con- 
gress in the main has followed. Let us, 
then. examine the ordinary expenses of 
the Federal Government since 1921. 
Here is the record: 

1921 <ccnsnnanararans$4088,000,000 
1922 sinsisininiuneioaniicliai 2,347,000,000 
1923 1,938,000,000 
1924 : 1,816,000,000 
1925° . 1,833,000,000 
1926* TN MOTE 


*Estimated. 








It is seen that ordinary expenses of 
the l'ederal Government were cut about 
55 per cent. between 1921 and 1924, 
inclusive. Moreover, the figures show 
that the trend is still downward. How 

3 





What did the state spend all this 
money for? For war debt? Hardly, 
for the financial burden of conduct- 
ing the war fell on the Federal Gov- 
ernment almost in full. For better 
government? Well—have you no- 
ticed an 88 per cent. improvement 
since 1917? For what, then, did 
the states spend the money? 











has this been accomplished? The an- 
swer lies in one word: Economy. Be- 
cause of economy, the Federal Govern- 
ment was able to reduce its taxes twice 
within three years and now contemplates 
a third reduction in the not distant fu- 
ture. 


WASHINGTON’S ECONOMY PAINS 


Few persons realize the severity of 
Washington’s economy pains. The 


policy of Presidents Harding and Cool- 
idge has been ably and efficiently car- 
ried out through the agency of the 
Bureau of the Budget which was es- 


tablished in 1921. General Charles G. 
Dawes, the first Director of the Bureau, 
stormed Federal extravagance with his 
wonted vigor; and General Herbert M. 
Lord, the present Director, carried on 
and extended the work as brilliantly as 
ever military campaign was planned or 
executed. 

The two generals, Dawes and Lord, 
mopped up. At the first gathering of 
governmental chieftains—department, 
bureau, board and commission heads— 
ever called by the Bureau of the Budget, 
Dawes appeared on the platform with a 
new broom. Grasping that symbol of 
a clean sweep in his left hand and rais- 
ing his right, he pledged himself to the 
smiling President to clear away the rub- 
bish of extravagance from the halls of 
government. The assembled bureau 
heads tittered, and put it down to “Hell 
and Maria’s” temperament. 

Foolish bureaucrats! 
learned better now. 

The National Government today is 
conducted with more scientific regard to 
its financial affairs than it has ever been 


They have 
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Thus, to sum up, it would seem 
that while the Federal Government, 
by a program of retrenchment and 
economy, is tightening its purse 
strings and reducing taxes, all other 
forms of government, taking each 
form as a unit, are increasing their 
expenditures and bidding taxes god- 
speed for higher altitudes. Our 
problem of tax reduction lies, there- 
fore, not at Washington, which al- 
ready has acquired the habit of cut- 
ting taxes, but in fields closer home; 
namely, our state and local govern- 
ments. 











conducted before. Economy at Wash- 
ington is rigid; waste utterly taboo. 
The pity is that the budget is purely an 
executive budget and that it cannot be 
made obligatory on Congress to spend 
no other money except for grave emer- 
gency. 

When a clerk cannot get a new lead 
pencil without turning in the stub of 
the old one, somebody is watching the 
details. That is the practice in the 
Bureau of the Budget itself. That sort 
of thing may seem petty—but we have 
enjoyed two tax cuts recently and a 
third seems likely soon. So when a man 
grows eloquent on extravagance at 
Washington, he simply doesn’t know 
what he is talking about. Except for 
the propensity of an unterrified Con- 
gress to spend money, largely for pork, 
there is no extravagance at Washington. 
And if the President had the say, even 
Congress would economize. 


LOOKING CLOSER HOME 


At the risk of exceeding the space 
limit set by the editor, let’s look into 
taxes closer home. 

Take state taxes first. The Federal 
Trade Commission recently made an ex- 
haustive survey of state and local taxes. 
It found, among other things, that state 
tax collections increased during the 
period of 1917 to 1922, inclusive, from 
$4.24 per capita to $7.98, or by $3.74. 

The per capita increase during the 
five years was more than 88 per cent.; 


the actual dollar-and-cents cost of run- 
ning state governments increased during 
the same period by almost 150 per cent., 
or from $517,000,000 to $1,280,000.000, 

Since 1922 state expenditures have 
increased somewhat more slowly than 
they increased between 1917 and 1922. 


Increase 
per capita 


Collections 
per capita 


1917 1922 Amount % 


Arkansas ...............$2.380 $3.43 $1.13 49.1 
Oklahoma ........... 2.60 3.56 96 36.9 
Georgia ......_... 2.30 3.56 1.26 548 
North Carolina... 1.64 3.79 2.15 181.1 
Tennessee ............... ey | 3.98 2.15 
Alabama 2.32 4.32 
South Carolina y 4.35 
pen ........ & 4.44 
Kansas <a 4.83 
Mississippi . a 4.95 
Kentucky .. 3.36 5.23 
Illinois _....... es 5.97 
ne 6.03 
TOD ston: Oe 6.06 
West Virginia ... 2.60 6.23 
RN ccctitinccaccnanicon 6.79 
South Dakota : 6.83 
Montana ......... ao, 7.31 
New Mexico ei 7.33 
North Dakota..... 3. 7.48 
Pennsylvania ' 7.49 
Idaho : 7.51 
Virginia ... . 7.58 
Nebraska —.... } 7.96 
Florida ................... 3.69 8.08 
Maryland . = 8.35 
Louisiana igi, 8.89 
ee 9.54 
Massachusetts ...... 6. 9.65 
Colorado : 9.83 
Rhode Island -72 10.23 
Wisconsin .57 10.58 
Wyoming . 5.43 10.79 
10.92 
Vermont ‘ 11.12 
Connecticut 99 11.52 
New Hampshire 4.40 11.66 
Michigan ~........ 4.95 11.88 
Minnesota  .............. 6.81 12.13 
. 8.39 12.17 
Washington .... 4.93 12.23 
New Jersey . 7.67 12.34 
California ~ 7.41 12.80 
.. 7.73 18.43 
. 8.77 16.17 
Delaware ....... 5.08 16.65 
Arizona —— — 7.29 17.27 
NOVA oncececceecene 2.46 18.57 


12.40 328.9 
11.57 227.8 
9.98 136.9 
6.11 49.0 


Average for con- 


tinental U. S. 4.24 3.74 88.2 
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But they have increased. It is fair to 
assume that in 1924 state tax collec- 
tions were double the collections of 
1917. measured in per capita terms. 
The Commission’s comparison of per 
capita state collections in 1917 and 
1922 is shown on opposite page. 

The Commission’s figures are slightly 
higher than those collected by the Cen- 
sus Bureau whose figures show a per 
capita collection of $7.93 in state taxes 
in 1922. The Bureau’s figures also 
place the per capita cost of maintaining 
the state governments in 1922 at $11.82 
which is $2.79 per capita more than ac- 
tual tax collections. The difference, in 
part. was made up of receipts from 
sources other than taxation; and in part 
was not made up at all, the states, al- 
most without exception, having spent 
more in 1922 than they took in. 

What did the states spend all this 
money for? For war debt? Hardly, 
for the financial burden of conducting 
the war fell on the Federal Government 
almost in full. For better government? 
Well—have you noticed an 88 per cent. 
improvement since 1917? For what, 
then. did the states spend the money? 

In part the increase was due to higher 
prices of everything the state buys, in- 
cluding labor. Mainly, however, it was 
due to other things. Here is the com- 
parative record of the way the states 
spent money in 1917 and in 1922, re- 
duced to per capita terms: 


ite 


Public improvements, including highways 





In the beginning, I said that the 
bankers of America could do 
more to bring about tax reduction, 
perhaps, than any other class of 
citizens. There are two reasons for 
this: first, because the bankers in 
any community control, to large ex- 
tent, the purse strings of that com- 
munity. And since the problem of 
tax reduction is largely a local prob- 
lem their influence on local finances 
is greater than that of any other 
class. The second reason is that 
bankers, as a rule, know more about 
finance than any other class of citi- 
zens. They know business princi- 
ples—must know, or lose out. And 
the average elected official doesn’t. 
If they will capitalize that knowledge 
by applying it to their local govern- 
ments, taxes will fall. 











Because of fractional differences the 
separate items add up $11.83 and $5.10, 
respectively. 


WHAT ABOUT LOCAL TAXES? 


Coming to local taxes, we find that 
expenses of communities of 30,000 and 
more inhabitants increased, according to 
the census bureau, from $1,080,141,000 
in 1915 to $2,222,567,000 in 1922. 
These figures, it will be noted, do not 
include the expenses of some 13,000 in- 
corporated units of less than 80,000 in- 
habitants each. The increase in the 
seven years is more than 100 per cent., 
and is still working upward to higher 
levels. 





Interest on the public debt 





Expenses of public service enterprises 





Legislat ure, state officers, courts, elections, maintenance and rent of public 


buildings 





Fire and police departments, regulating public service i mine and 
factory inspection, immigration, prohibition enforcement, etc.. 


Development and conservation of natural resources 
Conservation of health, and sanitation 00.0000. 


Maintenance of state highways ............. 














Charities, hospitals and corrections .............. 
Maintenance of schools and libraries ........... 
Recreation, educational and general ... 








Pension judgments and losses, printing and stationery, and miscellaneous 1.18 


Total per capita spendings by states. cccccccl1vwmun 


5B 11.82 
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There ought to be a national or- 
ganization pledged to reduce local 
taxes—a nation-wide aggregation of 
big men with a big man at its head. 
Through such an organization, the 
cost of maintaining the city streets 
of Portland, Me., could be measured 
against the cost of maintaining the 
city streets of Portland, Ore. So 
could 1001 other common items of 
city expense. Such an organization 
should be sufficiently financed to 
enable it to maintain adequate field 
and research departments. Under 
able leadership it could work won- 
ders with local taxation. 











The writer has compiled, from Census 
Bureau returns, comparative govern- 
mental costs of forty-four cities (ex- 
cluding New York) of from 50,000 to 
800,000 population. In 1922 the cost 
of conducting their affairs was $314,- 
357,196; in 1928, it had mounted to 
$336.560,082. Their combined popula- 


tion was 6,164,547. 
County costs also have kept in step. 


Census Bureau estimates place county 
tax collections in 1922 at $742,331,000 
as compared with $307,872,000 in 1912, 
an increase of 141 per cent. Such col- 
lections form about two-thirds of the 
total governmental expense. Thus 
county government in 1922 cost approxi- 
mately $1,114,000,000 as compared with 
$461,000,000 ten years before. 

The Federal Trade Commission, in 
its survey, attempted to compile com- 
parative figures for 1917 and 1922 of 
all tax collections for local purposes 
(not including state taxes) throughout 
the country. This compilation is given 
below, the sums being stated in thou- 
sands of dollars; i.e., with final 000’s 
missing. 

Thus, to sum up, it would seem that 
while the Federal Government, by a 
program of retrenchment and economy, 
is tightening its purse strings and re- 
ducing taxes, all other forms of govern- 
ment, taking each form as a unit, are 
increasing their expenditures and bid- 
ding taxes godspeed for higher altitudes. 

Our problem of tax reduction lies, 


therefore, not at Washington, which al- 
ready has acquired the habit of cutting 
taxes, but in fields closer home; namely, 
our state and local governments. 2 


CAN LOCAL TAXES BE REDUCED? 


Can local taxes be reduced? The best 
answer to this question is that local 


Increase 
1922 Per cent. 
495,653 6.5 
238,437 80.4 
231,478 70.6 
281,373 1074 
178,486 76.9 
171,128 78.2 
151,571 148.4 
119,911 1024 
112,322 98.9 
104,789 85.2 
100,962 98.9 
99,390 140.6 
84,340 28.3 
80,577 53.1 
67,341 80.8 
60,421 64.9 
50,352 211.0 
48,211 123.1 
47,380 88.4 
39,337 773 
37,451 183.6 
37,264 219.0 
36,584 81.8 
34,586 82.5 
34,313 36.1 
34,290 133.8 
33,999 187.7 
32,157 40.6 
28,784 84.7 
28,717 133.8 
27,950 105.5 
27,796 99.4 
25,960 
22,332 
20,023 
18,638 
18,683 
17,873 
17,238 
16,892 
14,201 
14,091 
13,290 
12,948 
9,063 
8,164 
7,197 


State 


New York ............. 465,427 
Pennsylvania .... 182,157 
Illinois .. 185,716 
a . 111,581 
Massachusetts .... 100,890 
California ..WW.. 96,057 
Mies .............. 61,018 
New Jersey ........ - 59,250 
Indiana —........ 56,477 
10Wa ...- nn 56,584 
Minnesota ..........._ 50,762 
Wisconsin ........ ———. 41,314 
Missouri ..... 65,720 
Tees ......... 52,628 
Manes .............. 37,242 
Washington .... 36,645 
Nebraska ..... 16,188 
Connecticut . 21,612 
Oklahoma ...... 25,148 
Colorado 22,191 
North Carolina... 13,206 
Louisiana ....... 11,682 
Oregon ............. 90,118 
Kentucky 18,950 
Maryland .. 25,216 
Tennessee ........ 14,668 
West Virginia —.. 14,304 
Georgia .......... 22,876 
Virginia 15,586 
Mississippi ~........ 12,284 
South Dakota . 13,599 
Florida 13,939 
North Dakota 15,049 
Montana 14,489 
Alabama ....... 12,845 
Arkansas 10,691 
nn 9,947 
Rhode Island ... 10,345 
eee 4,793 
South Carolina 7,787 
New Hampshire.. 10,500 
pean 5,222 
Dist. of Columbia 8,365 
CC 
New Mexico ....... - 4,086 
Vermont ................. 4,773 
Wyoming 3,849 
Nevada .........__ 8,826 4,918 
Delaware . 2,321 4,342 


1917 


Continental 


United States. 1,977,447 3,353,203 
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jares have been reduced in some com- 
munities. 

Among the states, Maine cut her per 
capita cost of government from $20.80 
in 1922 to $19.05 in 1923— a good start 
for work which will show bigger results 
later on. New Jersey cut her costs 
from $16.91 per capita in 1922 to $14.- 
67 in 1928; New York from $13.32 to 
$13.21; Oregon from $35.81 to $25.02; 
Tennessee from $6.39 to $6.07; Utah 
from $19.08 to $18.37; and Wisconsin 
from $12.92 to $11.70. 

And among the cities we find similar 
per capita reductions in case of Youngs- 
town, O., from $56.24 to $55.98; New 
Bedford, Mass., from $62.49 to $54.76; 
Salt Lake City from $49.80 to $43.89; 
Lowell, Mass., from $50.52 to $44.98; 
Kansas City, Kans., from $59.50 to 
$58.19; and Erie, Pa., from $36.50 to 
$35.21. There are others, but the fore- 
going are typical. 

Baltimore did it, too. A year ago her 
mayor invited some of the leading tax- 
payers to devote as much of their time 
as they could to tax reduction. They 
did so. From him, be it recorded, they 
received 100 per cent. support. 

They went to work. They spent more 
time at city hall than they did at their 
own offices and plants. They delved 
into city finances and methods, and pay- 
rolls and supply costs and debt. They 
worked for a year—worked, under- 
stand. And at the end of the year Balti- 
more’s tax rate came toppling down 32 
cents on the $100. They saved the tax- 
payers including themselves $2,500.000 
by that year of effort. 

That’s one way to doit. Your mayor, 
the Governor of your state, is the key. 
Follow Baltimore’s lead, if you will, 
but don’t expect to attend a pink tea. 
Get acquainted with politics in its un- 
washed state, and don’t be afraid of 
getting a little political dirt on your 
_ That washes off, but high taxes 
don t. 


TWO REASONS WHY BANKERS CAN HELP 


In the beginning, I said that the 
bankers of America could do more to 





The taxpayers have found leaders 
who have delivered them in large 
measure from the burden of Federal 
taxes. They are now looking for a 
Moses to lead them out of the wilder- 
ness of local taxes. To such a man, 
fame and honor beckon. Yes, even 
more; there is today no nobler work 
yet to be done. For tax reduction, 
though they know it not, means 
lightening the burden of the poor. 











bring about tax reduction, perhaps, than 
any other class of citizens. There are 
two reasons for this: first, because the 
bankers in any community control, to 
large extent, the purse strings of that 
community. And since the problem of 
tax reduction is largely a local problem 
their influence on local finances is 
greater than that of any other class. 

The second reason is that bankers, as 
a rule, know more about finance than 
any other class of citizens. They know 
business principles—must know, or lose 
out. And the average elected official 
doesn’t. 

If they will capitalize that knowledge 
by applying it to their local govern- 
ments, taxes will fall. 

Along with this, should go a cam- 
paign of local education. The banker 
should study local taxes and govern- 
mental costs. He should learn, in detail, 
how and why high taxes act as a brake 
on local business. Having learned this, 
he should tell it to his chamber of com- 
merce, his civic association, his deposi- 
tors. He should be able to point out to 
his borrowers just why they would not 
have to borrow if taxes were lower; or 
how their borrowings would be less. 

The problem of tax reduction today 
is decentralized. That makes the task 
all the easier for local influences. There 
are about 18,500 cities, towns, and vil- 
lages, about 3000 counties and forty- 
eight states to work on. In those com- 
munities we have the responsibility for 
increasing taxes. 

There ought to be a national organi- 
zation pledged to reduce local taxes— 
a nation-wide aggregation of big men 
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with a big man at its head. Through 
such an organization, the cost of main- 
taining the city streets of Portland, Me., 
could be measured against the cost of 
maintaining the city streets of Portland, 
Ore. So could 1001 other common items 
of city expense. Such an organization 
should be sufficiently financed to enable 
it to maintain adequate field and re- 
search departments. Under able leader- 
ship it could work wonders with local 
taxation. 

A cut of one cent on the dollar would 
save local taxpayers not less than $50,- 
000.000 a vear. 


THE WELL-TO-DO MUST WAGE CAMPAIGN 


But of this, be assured: any campaign 
to reduce taxes must be initiated, carried 
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on and financed by the well-to-do. The 
little fellow isn’t interested. Taxes bore 
him. He is carrying proportionately 
the heaviest burden of all, but he 
doesn’t know it. His taxes are invisible 
and it would take a college education to 
make him realize that they are there at 
all. Tax reduction won’t get anywhere 
if left solely to him. 

The taxpayers have found leaders 
who have delivered them in large mea- 
sure from the burden of Federal taxes. 
They are now looking for a Moses to 
lead them out of the wilderness of local 
taxes. To such a man, fame and honor 
beckon. Yes, even more; there is today 
no nobler work yet to be done. For tax 
reduction, though they know it not, 
means lightening the burden of the 
poor. 


Ue 
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Increase in Exports of Manufactures 


A’ NOUNCEMENT by the Trade Record 
of The National City Bank of New 
York that manufactures formed nearly two- 
thirds of the domestic exports of 1924, calls 
attention to the enlarged facilities of man- 
ufacture in the United States and the great 
supplies of manufactured material now orig- 
inating in areas formerly looked upon as 
chiefly agricultural. 
This suggestion of the Trade Record that 
manufactures formed nearly two-thirds of 
the domestic exports in 1924 is sustained by 
the official figures of the Department of 
Commerce which show that the great group 
“Manufactures Ready for Consumption” 
formed 35.30 per cent. of the total domestic 
exports of the calendar year 1924; “‘Manu- 
factures for Further Use in Manufacturing” 
were 13.58 per cent. of the total, and “Food- 
stuffs Partly or Wholly Manufactured” 
12.76 per cent. These three groups of man- 
‘ufactures, which aggregate $2,772,000,000 in 
1924, thus form over 61 per cent. of the total 
domestic exports which are officially set 
down at $4,497,750,000. Manufactures ready 
for consumption totaled $1,588,183,000 in 
1924, those for use in manufacturing $610,- 


554,000, and manufactured foodstuffs $574,- 
037,000. 

This big exportation of $2,772,000,000 
worth of manufactures in 1924 is in marked 
contrast with that of the year preceding the 
war when manufactures exported totaled 
but $1,392,000,000, or practically one-half of 
that of 1924, while the records of the year 
1900 show but $805,000,000 worth of manu- 
factures exported, or less than one-third 
that of 1924. 

The official reports of the census of 1921, 
1914, and 1900 show the value of manufac- 
tures produced in each of the three great 
sections, the Atlantic frontage, the Missis- 
sippi Valley, and the Pacific and Mountain 
States. In the Atlantic frontage the value 
of manufactures produced in 1900 was %6,- 
500,000,000, in 1914 $12,500,000,000, and in 
1921 $22,500,000,000, these figures being, of 
course, in very round terms. The outturn 
of the Mississippi Valley division was in 
1900 $4,500,000,000, in 1914 $10,000,000,000, 
and in 1921 a little more than $18,000,000,- 
000; the outturn of the Pacific Coast and 
Mountain States was in 1900 about $500,- 
000,000, in 1914 $1,500,000,000, and in 1921 
$3,000,000,000. 
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How the Banker Can Promote Closer 
Personal Contact With the Farmer 


Article III of a Series on the Agricultural Department of a Bank 


By E. B. 


F all methods of promoting busi- 
ness, personal contact with your 
customer or prospective custo- 

mer is without doubt the best, and this 
contact is especially essential in the de- 
velopment of a bank’s rural business. 

Many avenues open to the banker to 
make this contact if he is alive to his 
opportunities. Granges, clubs and or- 
ganizations of farmers for social and 
business purposes are multiplying, and 
the banker, if he attends these meetings 
in the right attitude, is always welcome. 

Perhaps the best personal contact can 
be made by visiting the farmer on his 
own farm where he can talk his own 
language and where he will lay open to 
the banker his hopes, dissappointments 
and ambitions. Under such circum- 
stances the banker can be of real serv- 
ice to him. 

The banker must create on the part 
of the farmer a confidence in himself 
and in his bank. Many successful plans 
have been used to create and develop 
this confidence and to establish a closer 
and more personal contact with cus- 
tomers. 

Several of these plans will be found 
in this article; plans covering various 
sections of the country and different 
lines of agriculture. These plans show 
that the resourceful banker can discover 
his community’s needs and the success- 
ful methods of meeting them. 


PLANS WHICH HAVE WORKED 


There have been many successful 
plans employed in carrying out the agri- 
cultural development of a community. 
Space does not permit the author to 
discuss all of these plans, but he has 
chosen from among them some which 
cover various sections of the country. 

in Grayson County, Kentucky, near 


Harshaw 


the edge of the famous bluegrass dis- 
trict, the Grayson County State Bank 
and the Bank of Caneyville, together 
with the county agent, have been suc- 
cessful in improving the poultry in- 
dustry of that section. In 1922 the 
two banks jointly financed the distribu- 
tion of more than 1000 settings of pure- 
bred Barred Plymouth Rock and White 
Wyandotte hatching eggs to farmers, 
that a start might be made toward weed- 
ing out the scrub and mongrel poultry. 

Since that time many farmers have 
had the pleasure of seeing purebred 
chickens on their farms for the first 
time. The development of this indus- 
try was brought about as part of the 
poultry standardization campaign by 
the state college extension division co- 
operating with the banks, produce 
houses and others interested. The idea 
of standardization was to get the farm- 
ers in the county to unite on one breed 
of poultry best suited to their region. 
Of course in some cases more than one 
breed is being raised. 

To insure success, each farmer who 
standardizes begins by getting eggs 
from purebred flocks and thereafter con- 
fines himself to purebred fowl of the 
breed or breeds selected by his county. 

The next step was to get all the 
counties in a section of the state to 
adopt the same breed, so that when it 
became a statewide movement there 
would be a few leading centers of the 
breeds being used in the work. 

When the work began, the two banks 
in Grayson county financed and super- 
vised the distribution of 20,000 eggs. 
As the office of county agent had not 
yet been established the banks them- 
selves undertook the responsibility of 
getting things started. 

The Grayson State Bank distributed 
500 settings while the Bank of Caney- 
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ville distributed 540 settings. Only one 
setting was allowed each farmer. No 
payment was necessary. Instead the 
banks took a signed agreement to the 
effect that one pullet for each setting 
would be returned in the fall. Some of 
the farmers wished to keep the pullets, 
so they were allowed to pay a dollar 
instead for their settings. 

The day on which the farmers were 
notified to bring their pullets in to the 
bank was a cold and damp one, but 
none the less 397 of them came to the 
Grayson State Bank with their chickens. 
Of the chickens turned in to the bank, 
381 were sold as breeders, which shows 
that they were of good quality. Only 
sixteen were disqualified and had to be 
sent to the market because of marks of 
disqualification according to the stand- 
ard set. 

After the chickens arrived at the 
bank they were graded and placed in 
pens of five each. Then these pens were 
auctioned off at prices ranging from 
$3.75 to $11.75. The 381 chickens 
brought a total of $366.25. The sixteen 
culls sold on the market for $8 addi- 
tional, while the farmers who paid cash 
for their eggs added $41 to the 
revenue of the sale, making total re- 
ceipts from the auction of $415.25. 

The Grayson State Bank spent $325 
for the eggs in the spring, $15 more for 
advertising the distribution and the sale 
of the pullets, $40 for delivery cartons 
for the eggs, and $20 on the sale itself, 
making a total outlay of $400. This 
left a profit of $15.25 on the deal. How- 
ever, the value of the work done by 
these banks cannot be estimated in dol- 
lars and cents. Of course the Bank of 
Caneyville financed the distribution of 
eggs in the same manner as the Gray- 
son bank, but the president of the latter 
also offered $50 in prizes for the best 
pullets brought in. The distribution of 
settings has gone on, and many of the 
pullets sold at auction have been used 
by other farmers as foundations for 
purebred flocks. 

In Lexington, Kentucky, banks have 
figured in agricultural extension work 


since it was started under the direction 
of the county agent. Accomplishments 
since that time, especially among farm 
boys, give an encouraging idea of what 
can be done for better farming when 
banks, county agents and farmers get 
together for co-operative effort. 

In 1921, soon after the county agent 
was appointed, the three Lexington 
banks offered to co-operate in the work 
by lending any boy or girl in the county 
money with which to buy a purebred 
pig, provided the boy or girl entered 
the pig club which was being organized 
at that time. The cost of the pigs 
ranged in price from $15 to $35, and the 
money was to be paid back at the end 
of the year, with interest at 6 per cent. 
A contract showing this agreement was 
signed by the club members and their 
parents. About twenty boys and girls 
took advantage of this offer, and the 
banks loaned about $500 for this 


purpose. 
SOME INTERESTING EXAMPLES 


Since that time marked advances 
have been made. Some of the examples 
are interesting. One instance is of two 
brothers who purchased a Poland China 
gilt and boar of the same breeding. That 
year they won more than $100 in prizes 
on their pigs. This money was then re- 
invested in other animals, thus increas- 
ing their herd. The boys entered their 
animals at the Bluegrass Fair that year, 
and “brought home the bacon” in the 
form of many prizes. 

Two other boys of the same com- 
munity who were given a start at the 
same time through the co-operation of 
the banks, were not successful in show- 
ing their pigs the first year, but upon 
re-entering the club the next year they 
purchased a Poland China sow and boar. 
Their success that year was marked by 
the winning of $120 in cash prizes, and 
several special awards. 

Getting the boys and girls interested 
in this kind of work often instills en- 
thusiasm in adults who have not been 
accustomed to having purebred stock on 
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Annual farm products display at the Freeport Bank and Trust Company, Freeport, Pa. 


their farms. An example of this is 
shown by a little fellow 11 years of 
age who purchased a pig for $20, bor- 
rowing the money from the bank. This 
pig presented the boy with nine little 
pigs, three of which he sold for $15 each 
to other club members, while one of the 
boars was sold for $25 to head a Poland 
China herd. With $70 in cash, and five 
of the offspring left, the boy went 
further into the purebred pig business, 
and won many prizes. The uncle of 
the boy then became much interested in 
the work and commenced raising pure- 
bred animals. 

While the winnings of the boys at the 
fairs have been gratifying, the big thing 
about the whole proposition has been 
the bank accounts the boys have been 
able to establish and the development 
of purebred herds. These are the most 
lasting effects of the work started 
through the co-operation of the banks. 

The First National Bank of St. 
Petersburg, North Dakota, has been 
very active in work among the farmers. 
The bank imported many carloads of 


cattle and also many sheep, which are 
distributed on the contract plan where- 
by the buyer applies one-half of the 
wool and lamb crop on the purchase 
price of the foundation stock. At the 
same time this bank assists its customers 
in buying better hogs, poultry and sires. 


A GOOD COW OR NO COW AT ALL 


“T’d like to borrow $50 to buy a cow 
I saw yesterday,” said a farmer as he 
walked up to the cashier of a country 
bank in Wisconsin. The cashier hesi- 
tated. “No, I can’t lend you $50 for a 
cow, but I’l] let you have $100 or $125.” 

Astonishment was written in large 
letters over the face of the man seeking 
funds. He said, “Why, I can’t afford to 
pay that amount for a cow. I’m rather 
hard up just now.” 

“If you can afford to buy a cow at 
all, you can afford to buy a good cow 
instead of a poor one,” replied G. C. 
Youmans, cashier of the Dairy Ex- 
change Bank of Neillsville, Wisconsin. 
Then he proceeded to explain why a 
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high-priced cow was cheaper than one 
costing only $50. 

He figured in this manner. “The 
average cow in Clark county in 1922 
produced about 165 pounds of butter- 
fat, which, valued at 50 cents a pound, 
makes $82 as a year’s income. Deduct- 
ing the cost of feed this leaves a profit 
of only $10 to $13, and does not take 
into account the labor involved in the 
care of the animal, depreciation and 
other overhead expenses. 

“Now,” said Mr. Youmans, “can you 
afford to buy this kind of cow? A $100 
or $125 cow will produce 300 to 350 
pounds of butterfat. You can figure the 
profits for yourself.” 

Convinced of the profitableness of in- 
vesting more money in one cow, the 
farmer left the bank with the funds in 
his hands. 

He started paying foz the a-:ime] ‘wit 
his first milk che, for that is the way 
his bank makes loans on_ livestock. 
One-half of the check goes to pay for the 
animal, while the farmer keeps the other 
half for expenses. 

The directors of the Dairy Exchange 
Bank in 1920 began to see the possibili- 
ties of a dairy development in that com- 
munity, so decided to get back of the 
movement. They felt that they should 
have an “outside” man who could meet 
the farmer on his own ground and 
counsel with him on his problems. 
They hired as cashier Mr. Youmans, 
who had not had any banking experi- 
ence, but who did know farming. He 
helped organize the farmers into differ- 
ent associations, such as the cow testing 
association, etc. 

In 1923 this bank shipped in 1000 
tons of bran to be sold to the farmers at 
cost through a local dealer. Bran was 
then selling at about $32, but the bank 
effected a saving of $8 a ton, or an ag- 
gregate of $8000, by purchasing in 
wholesale quantities. In many cases 
loans were made to the farmers with 
which to buy the feed. 

One unique feature about this bank’s 
work is that the cashier goes right out 
on the farms. He does not wait for the 


farmers to come in, but spends about 
three-quarters of his time in advising 
with the farmers, while other officers 
handle the regular business of the bank. 
Besides other activities a pig club was 
organized among the boys and girls. 
The bank furnished the money with 
which to buy the pigs, and two animals 
from each litter were returned to the 
bank in payment of the loan. 

The Bank of Woodburn, Oregon, see- 
ing the possibilities in its locality, 
adopted the motto “Service to a Farm- 
ing Community,” and quietly and effec- 
tively went about working out its plans. 
Its first endeavor was to cultivate a 
personal acquaintance with its custo- 
mers and others living in the outlying 
districts, through personal visits by of- 
ficers of the bank. Next, rooms were 
provided in the bank building for use 
by the farmers, in which to hold meet- 
ings of their commercial club or other 
organizations. Bulletin boards, on 
which crop reports and other informa- 
tion of interest to farmers were posted, 
were placed in the lobby. 


GROWING CORN WHERE NO CORN GREW 
BEFORE 


When the Bank of Woodburn started 
this work a general idea prevailed 
among the farmers that this region was 
not adapted to the raising of corn, but 
the bank thought otherwise. Upon 
securing a supply of acclimated seed 
corn it worked hard for an increased 
acreage of corn in that district, giving 
out a large amount of seed free of 
charge, so that now, through the grow- 
ing of this staple, the section has gained 
a reputation as a corn country. Corn 
shows are held periodically in the bank 
lobby. A similar campaign was con- 
ducted for the raising of more and 
better potatoes. 

The bank is also interested in better 
livestock, having financed the purchase 
of many head of purebred, and prac 
tically all scrub bulls have been elimi- 
nated from the region by this time. 
Customers were advised to keep records 
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Unusual foliage in a potato field, brought about by seed selection and judicious spraying. Hence 


larger potatoes in this field in Chambersburg, Pa. 


If the green is allowed to disappear 


the potatoes stop growing 


showing the production and butter fat 
tests of all cows. To care for farmers 
who have only a few animals and there- 
fore find it difficult or too expensive to 
belong to the Cow Testing Association, 
the bank has instituted a service to have 
milk tested at the banking rooms by the 
inspector, who visits the bank’s quar- 
ters periodically. 

The berry growers of this section 
had also been having difficulty, but the 
bank of Woodburn again came to the 
rescue by assisting in establishing a co- 
operative association for handling the 
berry crop, urging the local growers to 
market their fruits through the associa- 
tion. The bank aided the association in 
selling its crop by financing its holdings. 
It has also assisted the local cannery in 
establishing and conducting its business 
on sound business principals. 

The bank has been working with the 
association in seeking to bring about a 
balanced berry crop of all kinds, in- 
stead of having a preponderance of one 
fruit. This would extend the season 


from carly spring when the strawber- 
res ripen to late summer when the ever- 


green blackberries come in, affording 
continuous employment to pickers and 
4 Maximum business to the cannery, 


with better returns to the growers. 


The Freemont State Bank, Freemont, 
Nebraska, is rendering valuable service 
to farmers in its neighborhood. As an 
instance a man came into the bank in 
1922 and asked for financial assistance. 
He had a farm rented for a year, but 
his statement showed that he was about 
bankrupt; that he owed about $1200 
more that his equipment was worth. 
Further credit had been refused him in 
his own bank, and he was about ready 
to sell out his equipment, applying the 
proceeds of the sale to the payment of 
his debts. 

The bank’s service man went with 
this man to his farm and after an ex- 
amination decided that with a half 
dozen cows and ten brood sows the 
farmer would be able to use his pasture 
and intended corn crop to advantage. 
A loan of $1200 was made to him for 
this purpose, the bank taking a chattel 
mortgage on the stock purchased as its 
security. They admitted that ordinarily 
such a loan should not be made, but as 
the farm was close to town and the stock 
could readily be re-sold, they were w:!!- 
ing to give the man a chance. 

At the end of the year, the records 
showed that the farmer’s family had 
been well maintained on half the cream 


checks; the other half had been applied 
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on his $660 note at the bank, covering 
the loan for the cows. Five days be- 
fore the year was up the principal and 
interest on the note were entirely paid 
by cream checks. The pigs afforded a 
net gain of $1400 after all expenses 
were paid. In this way the bank made 
a prosperous farmer out of one who was 
discouraged and might otherwise have 
given up. 

The Freemont State Bank maintains 
an agricultural department which, dur- 
ing the first year of operation, was in- 
strumental in bringing in more than 
1000 dairy cows. In the fall of 1923 it 
bought direct from a range in Wyoming 
and shipped to its customers, 15,000 
lambs. Bought on the markets they 
would have cost from one to three cents 
more per pound, but by this method the 
bank saved its customers at least $15,- 
000 on these lambs in purchase price 
alone. This was three times the cost of 
the department for a year, although the 
direct profit went to the customers. 

While this bank has financed the pur- 
chase of many head of livestock for its 
customers, this has only been done on 
the most conservative basis, involving as 
little risk as possible. Yet from 1921 
to 1923 the deposits of the bank jumped 
from $375,000 to $1,300,000, as evi- 
dence of the growing prosperity of the 
community and their faith in the bank. 

“What am I offered for thirty bales 
raised by thirty boys on thirty acres?” 
The auctioneer stood on top of the bales 
of cotton piled in the public square at 
Griffin, Georgia. He was selling at 
public auction the cotton crop raised by 
thirty club boys in Spalding County. 
The first bale went for 37 cents a pound. 
the next few at around 36; the average 
for the thirty was 37 cents, with a mar- 
ket at that time of less than 33 cents. 

The bale sold at the highest price. 
50 cents, was raised by a little boy who 
developed blood poisoning and died a 
few days after the work was finished. 
His family picked the cotton and, at 
the special request of the county agent, 
entered the bale in the sale. The buy- 
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ers did not know to whom the bale be- 
longed when bidding for it. 

At the start, the county agent wanted 
to organize a cotton club not only to 
interest the boys in cotton raising and 
farming, but to emphasize the fact that 
more cotton could be grown per acre in 
the county by proper care. In this 
work he secured the co-operation of the 
Savings Bank of Griffin, which in turn 
secured the backing of the other banks 
in Griffin to finance the boys. 


A COTTON GROWING CONTEST 


Thirty boys, averaging twelve years 
of age, entered the cotton club. Each 
boy rented an acre of land from his 
father for $5—land that was not likely 
to be free from the boll weevil. The 
boys planted good seed, cultivated fre- 
quently, and fought the boll weevil. 
The club grew into a business organiza- 
tion conducted by the boys themselves 
along the most businesslike lines. They 
kept complete records of all business 
transactions, without assistance from 
their parents, made their own notes at 
the banks, and discharged their own 
obligations. Without security, the banks 
loaned to the boys $750, and after pay- 
ing the notes and interest, each boy had 
about $132 for his acre of cotton. 
Twenty new savings accounts were 
started. In addition, however, to mak- 
ing a profit for themselves, the boys 
also taught some of the farmers how to 
grow cotton successfully under boll 
weevil conditions. 

In the fall these thirty acres were 
planted to wheat, in accordance with the 
tenets of diversified farming which was 
being advocated, and after the wheat, 
soy beans were planted for hay. 

The Griffin banks are working for 
better agriculture in their county. 
While they took a keen interest in the 
work of the boys’ club in the produc- 
tion of cotton, they were also interested 
in a cotton growing contest originated 
by the president of the Griffin Banking 
Company. Mr. Nichols, the president, 
helped sixty-one farmers to grow two 
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bales of cotton where only one grew be- 
fore. and his bank gave $540 in prizes. 
His object was to stimulate production 
of cotton on smaller acreage, to en- 
courage the farmers to adopt more 
scientific methods, and to learn from the 
results what methods of poisoning, fer- 
tilizing, and variety of seed would give 
the best results. As a consequence, 
three times as much cotton was picked 
in 1923 in Spalding County as in pre- 
vious vears. 

To celebrate the awarding of prizes 
a farmers’ day was held, bringing the 
cotton growing contest to a happy close. 
The court house was used to display the 
wide variety of farm products raised in 
the county, proving to the people that 
a new spirit had taken hold of the 
farmers of the community. 

Since the writer is located in Penn- 
svlvania he feels more familiar with the 
work in that state than in any other, and 
will therefore give several examples of 
banker-farmer co-operation in that state. 


DEVELOPING FRUIT GROWING 


In a letter from A. M. Johnston, 
secretary and treasurer of the Freeport 
Bank & Trust Company, Freedport, 
Pennsylvania, regarding the fruit de- 
velopment work of his bank, Mr. John- 


ston says: 


“I became interested when I came to 
Freeport in 1901, and first bought a 
farm of about 120 acres. I tried to 
handle it through ‘renters,’ but found 
this an uphill job, so sold most of it, 
keeping some ground on which I planted 
my orchard. With some assistance from 
my neighbors I did all the planting, 
pruning and spraying, and it was not 
long until I found this orchard attract- 
ing more attention from the farmers 
than I had anticipated—especially so 
when we began to spray. I was beseiged 
with inquiries as to kinds of trees, 
methods of pruning, and when to spray, 
so that later, when the fruit began to 
appesr—not only on my own trees, but 
on the trees of others who were in- 


Fifty-two peaches on a two-year peach tree near 
Freeport, Pa. This tree was cultivated under 
the development program of the Freeport 
Bank and Trust Company 


terested in my methods—this fruit was 
brought in and exhibited in the bank 
lobby. This was the beginning of the 
‘fruit exhibit’ which we hold regularly 
every fall from October 1 to December 
1, but instead of fruit only, we have 
everything from peanuts to pop-corn, 
and the lobby is generally full most of 
the time. 

“During the past few years the 
women of the town have taken an in- 
terest in the exhibit by bringing in 
flowers of all kinds, everything from 
small bouquets of roses in the early fall 
to large fancy exhibits of the now popu- 
lar flower, the dahlia. I was surprised 
to learn last season that we had a num- 
ber of people who were making a hobby 
of this flower. One woman living in the 
county makes a part of her living grow- 
ing and selling the finest varieties of the 
dahlia, and she brought in several large 
exhibits of the flowers, the beauty of 
which I did not think could be excelled, 
and the like of which I had never 
dreamed of.” 


The writer recently went to visit a 
peach orchard near Freeport, where 
some wonderful fruit is grown. He 
took a picture of a little peach tree, 
planted just two years, which, though 
only in its second growing season, bore 
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fifty-two of the finest large peaches. 
Two small children standing at the side 
of this tree were almost as tall as the 
tree, and a man who stood in back of the 
tree was easily a head taller, showing 
how small a tree it was to bear so many 
peaches. 

A few years ago the Grove City 
National Bank, Grove City, Pennsyl- 
vania, financed the purchase of a large 
high-power spraying outfit and organ- 
ized a “spray group” in the rural dis- 
trict. This sprayer is used not only for 
fruit, but also for potatoes, and it is 
kept in action all through the spring 
and summer seasons. It has proved a 
great incentive not only to fruit grow- 
ers but also to potato growers, and all 
are very enthusiastic over the results 
obtained during the past three years. 

With his orchard as his passport, the 
writer joined the “Grange,” a farmers’ 
organization, in order to keep in touch 
with the farmer and his needs. This 
membership has proved helpful in many 
ways. At the first meeting after a re- 
cent agricultural committee tour he had 
the pleasure of giving the Grange an 
address on what was said and learned 
on this trip, which seemed to please 
everyone. He also gave them a talk on 
“The Bankers’ Interest in Agriculture.” 

The writer learned that the organiza- 
tion was buying its seed potatoes, spray 
material, and fertilizer, in carload lots, 
principally through the ‘State Grange” 
sources, but having to pay cash on re- 
ceipt of the bill of lading. While try- 
ing to interest local dealers in this 
trade. enabling the farmers to get the 
benefit of the same prices through local 
channels, thus holding the business at 
home, the Grove City National Bank 
financed these cars during the time it 
took to unload, deliver and collect the 
several amounts necessary to cover. 

The writer is now planning, as has 
been done in a small way during the 
past two or three years, to buy fruit 
trees for the farmers in wholesale lots, 
thereby saving the excessive cost of 
small orders and freight charges. This 


will also take some financing, which will 
be handled by the bank. 

The Butler County National Bank of 
Butler, Pennsylvania, employs an agri- 
cultural agent, and the work which that 
bank is doing toward the improvement 
of agriculture in Butler County is 
worthy of mention. 

During the past two years this bank 
has co-operated with the county agent 
in placing ten carloads of cattle among 
the farmers, and since that time has sold 
four carloads of cattle out of the com- 
munity. 


DISTRIBUTING SEED POTATOES 


During the past two years the Butler 
County National Bank has also dis- 
tributed 16,500 bushels of seed potatoes. 
A potato club has been organized among 
the boys and girls of Butler County. 
The club has certain standards and 
regulations. Each member must plant 
at least four bushels of disease-free seed 
potatoes brought from Michigan. The 
business men of Butler furnish four 
bushels of seed to the new members of 
the club with the understanding that 
each boy will return six bushels of well 
graded potatoes to the business man 
from whom he obtained the seed, after 
digging time. The boys may purchase 
their own seed if they care to. 

This bank, through the co-operation 
of the county agent and the dairy ex- 
tension department of State College, 
has organized a bull association plan. 
The bank itself owns seven purebred 
bulls, but it receives no profits from the 
association. One authority has stated 
that this is the best plan he has ever 
seen for the small breeder. 

This bank also paid out $795 for 
sending 157 boys to State College for 
Potato Field Day, and of course the 
benefits derived from these expendi- 
tures are worth much more to the boys 
than the money expended. 

In Franklin County, Pennsylvania. 
dairying has increased since 1921. when 
the farmers were able to interest the 
Supplee-Wills-Jones Company in locat- 
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ing receiving stations at Waynesboro, 
Mercersburg and Chambersburg. The 
farmers up to this time had been getting 
too little for their milk supply. After 
the new market had been located in the 
district the price received for their milk 
rose from $1.30 in 1921 to $2.65 per 
hundred in 1923. With the increase in 
the price received for milk, the farmers 
began to see good prospects in the dairy 
industry. The amount of money the 
farmers in the vicinity received for their 
fluid milk in 1923 was $1,420,600, while 
in 1921 they received about $300,000. 
The dairy herds are increasing, the 
farmers are cleaning up their barns, 
building silos, testing for tuberculosis, 
raising alfalfa, and are interested in 
producing high-test, clean and sanitary 
milk. 

The bankers of this section have been 
instrumental in encouraging and foster- 
ing such a development. 

During 1923 the potato acreage of 
Franklin County was largely increased 
when some 10,000 bushels of disease- 
free seed were shipped in. The crop, 
however, was only fair on account of 
weather conditions, but in nearly every 
case it proved profitable to the farmer 
to grow potatoes, and during the last 
two years more potatoes were raised in 
Franklin County than consumed, which 
had not been the case for many years 
prior to that time. In 1921 the average 
vield of potatoes per acre for this county 
was 67 bushels. This had been in- 
creased to 206 bushels in 1923. Seven 
growers produced 400 bushels per acre, 
me farmer produced 520, while another 
raised 560 on experimental acres. In 
1923 about 120,000 bushels were pro- 
duced. which were disposed of at prices 
ranging from 75 cents to $1.25 a bushel. 
One farmer netted $6,000 from 38 acres. 
A potato growers’ association has been 
organized, and members are standardiz- 
ing their potatoes according to the re- 
quirements of the United States Bureau 
of Markets. Potatoes are shipped in 
new. clean sacks, 150 pounds to the 
sack. and marked Franklin County Po- 
tato Growers Association. 


INTRODUCING TOMATO GROWING 


Tomato growing was introduced into 
this county by the H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, and last year’s ex- 
periment with tomato growing was so 
satisfactory to both the Heinz Company 
and the growers that 2300 acres have 
been contracted for the year 1925 at 
$15 per ton delivered. The Heinz Com- 
pany has purchased 200 acres adjoining 
Chambersburg, and is now erecting a 


A double grandson of Sir Pietertie Ormsby Mercedes, 
owned by the Butler County National Bank, 
Butler, Pa. His two nearest dams aver- 
age 128 pounds of butter per year 


large plant for the manufacture of ket- 
chup. Later on the plant will be en- 
larged to take care of other products 
such as apples, berries, etc. This plant, 
when completed, will have cost about 


$850,000. About 100 people will be 
employed the full year, and about 400 
people during the tomato season from 
August to October. Basing the pro- 
duction of tomatoes on last year’s ex- 
perience, the average yield should be 
eight tons per acre, or 18,400 tons from 
2300 acres which, at $15 per ton, would 
amount to $276,000 to be paid to the 
growers. This would average $50 per 
acre after paying all expenses, includ- 
ing labor. 

This has all been made possible by 
the hearty co-operation of the banks 
with the farmers, and through the 
leadership of the Chamber of Commerce 
and business men who have been 
interested. 

One outstanding development has 
been reported from Potter Countr, 
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Pennsylvania. The farmers of Potter 
County for a long time have been spe- 
cializing in growing disease-free pota- 
toes, but always had more or less diffi- 
culty in marketing their product. A 
very successful co-operative marketing 
organization was formed. The banks, 
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being heartily in support of the move- 
ment, financed the construction of a 
large modern potato storage warehouse 
at a central point, and in two years the 
additional profit from this system netted 
enough to pay the cost of the ware- 
house. 


wy 


The Responsibilities of Prosperity 


Extracts from an Address by James H. Perkins, President of The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, 
New York, at the Annual Meeting of the Bond Club, Detroit, Michigan, February 4, 1925 


E find ourselves opening the year 
W 1925 with a sound, intelligent na- 

tional administration, with the rest 
of the world stepping out of the slough of 
war; and with our financial, industrial and 
agricultural plant in better shape than ever; 
and the question which presents itself to us 
is how we shall act under these circum- 
stances so that we may make the most of 
them for ourselves and for those institutions 
to which we owe loyalty and our best efforts. 

One word as to what those institutions 
are. In the first place, every man in the 
financial world owes loyalty to the people 
of the country because the people of the 
country have by their action at the last 
election expressed confidence in the leaders 
of the business world, as well as confidence 
in the leaders of the political world. 

Instead of reveling in the unbounded 
prosperity which universal opinion tells us 
is ahead, I am going to ask you to recall 
that it has been in times of prosperity in 
the past that the greatest errors in business 
judgment have been made, Just as it is in 
these years that business has tended to 
become careless in its methods and some- 
times casual in its ethics. Prosperity has 
its responsibilities no less than its joys. 

If we accept the triumph of conservatism 
and the prophecy of prosperity as only start- 
ing points upon which consideration of the 
immediate and future problems of business 
must be based, we shall make fewer mistakes 
in the coming months. What is business 
going to do in the next few years to justify 
the popular support of business men’s strug- 
gle for the attainment of conservatism in 
our national government? And now that 
we have prosperity, what are we going to do 
to justify the earnest pleas for it which we 
have put forth? 

Perhaps at first thought it seems un- 
necessary for conservatism and prosperity to 
justify themselves. But this is not so. All 
policies are judged, and hence live, only in 


accordance with the extent to which they 
are of real use to the average citizen. The 
same is true of conservatism, as we know 
that word, and of prosperity, as we under- 
stand its meaning. In both cases “the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating.” 

The question of the future, therefore, 
which should interest us most is, what are 
American business men going to do with 
conservatism and prosperity now that they 
have them? 

If the men of power and authority and 
intelligence in this country conduct them- 
selves over the next few years in a way 
which will be constructive for the public 
good, if they will increase their power to 
serve the people of the country and act in a 
manner which will appeal to the sense of 
fairness and honesty which the people pos- 
sess so strongly, there is no reason why we 
should not look forward to a long era of 
great prosperity, of great national usefulness 
and national happiness. 

If, on the other hand, certain elements 
in our country consider the present situa- 
tion as an approval of all the operations 
which have gone before, and they use this 
opportunity now as a time for feathering 
their own nests, or conduct themselves with- 
out regard for the public welfare and public 
service, then we must be prepared for 4 
national indignation, the consequences of 
which might do indescribable and permanent 
harm. 

Business has so radically improved its 
ethics and conduct that the need is not so 
much for avoidance of ethical pitfalls as for 
advance in the economic utility and social 
value of industry. Our great masses have 
come to be so dependent upon regular pro- 
duction and the free flow of production and 
commerce that they are quick in judgment 
of failure, and almost savage in their con- 
demnation and penalties. They will be 
equally ready to reward success that pro- 
motes the general welfare. 
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Federal American National Bank, Washington, D. C. 


N the new building of the Federal American National 

Bank of Washington, D. C., the visitor will be greeted 
with a spirit of homely comfort quite new to the banking 
house of today. Many new aids to ease and pleasure in 
the transaction of the bank’s activities are being installed. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER 
680 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 





Henry James once 
wrote to H.G. Wells: 


“You stand out 
intensely vivid 
and alone, mak- 
ing nobody else 
signify at all.” 





Send for booklet 
“Mr. Wells — 
cA Sketch of 
Hts Life and 
Works.” There 


ts no obligation. 


An Autographed 
and Limited (olleétion of the 
Writings of 


T 1 
: 











Atlantic Edition 


HIS is the first time the works of this 
master writer have been published in 
| one uniform edition. There will be 
GS { $1) printed only one thousand copies for 
VAL SGI] sale in the whole country. The vol- 
umes are Peautiful, printed directly from type [type 
then destroyed] on specially made watermarked 
paper. America’s bookmaking at its very best. The 
finest features that characterize best editions are all 
incorporated in this one. 





Cuarves Scrisner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Send, without obligation to me, a copy of the booklet “H. G. Wells, 
A Sketch of His Life and Works.” 


NAME SSS 


| ADDRESS_ 





Announcing Another Prize Contest 


THE BANKERS MaGaZINE to Conduct Another 
Competition for the Best Essays on Modern 
Banking Problems—Open to All—Percy H. 
Johnston, Melvin A. Traylor and J. F. Sartori 
to Act as Judges—$500 in Prizes to be Awarded 
to the Winners—Rules of the Contest 


N order to encourage the serious 

study of some of the problems of 

present-day banking, Tue Bankers 
MaGazINE announces the offer of $500 
in prizes to be awarded the best essays 
written on any subject now engaging 
the attention of the banking and busi- 
ness interests of the country. 

Tue Bankers Macazine has been 
exceedingly fortunate in securing as 
judges three distinguished bankers— 
each the executive head of an important 
banking institution in three different 
sections of the country. These are: In 
New York, Percy H. Johnston, presi» 
dent of the Chemical National Bank; in 
Chicago, Melvin A. Traylor, president 
First National Bank; in Los Angeles, 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON 


President Chemical National 
Bank, New York 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 


President First National Bank, 
Chicago 


J. F. Sartori, president Security Trust 
and Savings Bank. 

Although contestants will not be re- 
stricted to any particular topic or list 
of topics, the following titles are sug- 
gested in order to give an idea of the 
type of subject which is recommended: 


Can American Banks be Made 
Safer; And if so How? 

What Are the Sources of a Bank’s 
Popularity? 

What Are the Causes for the Rela- 
tive Gain of the State Banks as 
Compared with the National 
Banks? 


What Are the Problems Involved 


J. F. SARTORI 


President Security Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 


JUDGES OF THE PRIZE CONTEST 
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in Organizing a Trust Depart- 
ment? 

How May the Bank Clerk Become 
a Bank Executive? 

What Are the Services of the 
Federal Reserve Banks to their 
Members? 

What Can the Bank Do to Convert 
Small Accounts Into Big Ones? 

What Are the Functions of the 
“Old Business Department?” 

Should the Foreign Department be 
Organized for Service or Profit 
or Both? 

What is the Bankers Part in the 
Taxation Problem? 


As previously stated, contestants need 
not confine themselves to the topics sug- 
gested above, but all of the papers sub- 
mitted should be concerned with some 
problem which has to do with banking 
either directly or indirectly. Papers 


will not be judged on their literary 
merits but rather on the contribution 
which they make to constructive thought 


on any chosen topic, and the practi- 
cability of the solution which they offer 
for the problem involved. 

The complete rules of the contest fol- 


low: Be sure to read carefully. 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


All those who expect to enter the con- 
test should immediately register their 
name and address with the Contest 
Editor. 

Papers may be on any topic pertain- 
ing to banking, but should in all cases 
offer a practical solution for some prob- 
lem with which banks and bankers are 
concerned. 
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Papers are limited to 5000 words, 
They may be shorter, provided that the 
subject is thoroughly covered. Ideas 
should be expressed clearly and con- 
cisely, and without the use of unneces- 
sary words. 

All papers must be typewritten. 

They should be mailed addressed to 
the Contest Editor, Tue Bankers 
MaGazine, 71 Murray Street, New 
York, not later than July 1, 1925. 

Papers should be signed by a nom de 
plume and be accompanied by the name 
and banking or business connection of 
the writer on a sheet separate from the 
article. The name of the writer should 
not appear on the article itself, as it 
will not be known to the judges until 
after the awarding of the prizes. 

Tue Bankers MaGazine reserves the 
exclusive right to the publication of all 
articles submitted, it being understood 
that all articles accepted for publication 
will be paid for whether they win a 
prize or not. 


THE PRIZES 


For the best papev........................8200 

For the second best paper........... 150 

For the third best paper.......... 100 

For the fourth best paper 

For each article accepted for 
publication, but not awarded 
NE 


For any further information with re- 
gard to this contest, inquiries should be 
directed to the Contest Editor, Tue 
Bankers Maaazine, 71 Murray Street, 
New York. 
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Trust Companies Conference 


‘Teter Points Out Vast Growth and Importance of Companies. 
Thornton, Sisson, Hopkins and Anthony Among Speakers 


ITH resources totalling $16,- 
W 000,000,000 now under control 

of the trust companies and 
with $60,000,000,000 to $70,000,000,- 
000 in life insurance estates falling due 
in the next thirty years, the importance 
of fiduciary corporate services in the 
United States is of first magnitude, in- 
volving heavy responsibilities, said 
Lucius Teter, president of the Trust 
Company Division of the American 
Bankers Association, and also president 
of the Chicago Trust Company, presid- 
ing at the annual banquet of trust com- 
panies of the United States, held under 
the division’s auspices at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York, during the com- 
panies’ sixth mid-winter conference on 
February 18-19. Mr. Teter said, in the 
course of his address at the banquet: 


“Twenty- five hundred trust compan- 
ies have sixteen billions of resources, 
and sixteen hundred national banks have 
qualified to do a trust business. The 
importance of the corporate trustee is 
of first magnitude, particularly when it 
is borne in mind that the resources of 
these corporate fiduciaries are only a 
fractional part of the financial opera- 
tions which they have a part in manag- 
ing. It is, therefore, of importance, 
first. how we acquit ourselves of this 
responsibility, and, second, what the 
public. whom we serve, think of us. 

“The Trust Division in its thirty 
years of existence has given careful at- 
tention to the training of trust men and 
has encouraged the public to under- 
stand and use trust company service. 
We believe that as the great corporation 
providing transportation takes the place 
of the individual stagecoach owner of 
the earlier day, just so does the suitably 
capitalized, well-manned corporation 
acting in a fiduciary capacity properly 
take the place of the trusted and hon- 
ored individual trustee of former days. 


LUCIUS TETER 


President Trust Company Division, A. B. A., and 
president Chicago Trust Company, Chicago 


IMPORTANCE OF A PROFESSIONAL POINT 
OF VIEW 
“Tt is an important part of our task 
so to conduct these institutions that no 
one will misunderstand their character 
or feel that their great influence is at 
any time misdirected. ‘To that end it 
seems to me that we must insist upon a 
professional point of view. If the man- 
agement of trust company business is 
not a profession, it should head the list 
of businesses in which professional 
ideals dominate. It would seem desir- 
able for the trust company or national 
bank which is developing a fiduciary 
department to keep in mind that there 
is something more than commercial 
profit to be considered.” 
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Sir Henry Worth Thornton, K. B. E., 
chairman and president of the Canadian 
National Railways, whose address at 
the annual banquet followed that of 
President Teter, speaking of the re- 
sources of Canada, and the very large 
stake in securities which the people of 
the United States held in the Dominion, 
said in part: 


“The people of the United States 
have a very large stake in the Dominion 
of Canada, in federal, provincial, and 
municipal securities. You have invested 
in our country a no less sum than $723,- 
000,000. This is eloquent testimony to 
the sound creation of the securities in 
which you have invested in Canada, but 
this by no means represents the total 
investment on the part of the United 
States citizens and United States bank- 
ing institutions in the Dominion. In 
mining stocks, in hydro-electric plants, 
in lumber, pulp, paper, and other indus- 
tries, the people of the United States 
have invested with Great Britain in the 
sister democracy across the border $5,- 
000,000,000, truly a stupendous sum, 
and this excites the examination of col- 
lateral which from time to time is the 
unpleasant task of bankers. 

“What collateral has the Dominion of 
Canada to offer for the very large in- 
vestment you have made in our country? 
First I would put fertile soil, which 
produces annually a wheat crop which 
averages, through a period of years, at 
least three hundred and fifty million 
bushels. Indeed, the total value of the 
products of Canadian soil is repre- 
sented by the sum of one billion five 
hundred thousand dollars. And next 
there are the products of the forest, our 
pulpwood and all of those things which 
come from the manufacture of various 
products which find their source in tim- 
ber of various sorts. Third I should 
place our mines and great mineral re- 
sources. These mineral resources in 
1924 produced $214,000,000, and we 
haven’t scratched the surface. The un- 
told mineral wealth of the Dominion of 
Canada passes the conception of most of 


us who have failed to study the subject. 
Certainly it passes the conception of 
most of the citizens of the United States. 
Canada today is the third greatest gold- 
producing country on the face of the 
earth, and with recent developments 
which have occured in northern and 
western Quebec, I venture to predict 
that in the course of from five to ten 
years, the production of today will be 
trebled. Fourth I should put the great 
resources of Canadian fisheries, both by 
sea and from internal waters. . Fifth, 
there are the great water power re- 
sources of Canada, a water power 
which has but partly been developed, 
which today produces a_ value of 
$290.000,000, and which within five 
years, I am confident, will produce an 
annual value of at least $500,000,000. 
And then, sixth, I should put a courage- 
ous, thrifty population, living under 
stable conditions of government and an- 
imated by the same traditions which are 
characteristic of the great people of the 
United States. Lastly, we have an ade- 
quate transportation system, both by 
land and water, to bring the production 
of the soil, the forest and the mines and 
the labor of the hands of the Canadian 
people to that adequate and large mar- 
ket which lies just across the border.” 


HOPKINS REMARKS ON PRESENT DAY 
PESSIMISM 


President Ernest M. Hopkins of 
Dartmouth College spoke at the annual 
banquet of the pessimistic attitude of 
the present day. He said in part: 


“An occasion like this offers a good 
antidote to the cult of pessimism of the 
present day. Sometimes I am not quite 
sure that one can be thought mentally 
competent unless he radiates discourage- 
ment about the present and despondency 
about the future. This arises, of course, 
from the experiences of the past decade. 
Society, which had long blindly believed 
that all inevitably must be right, sud- 
denly found itself the victim of its own 
lack of foresight. Subsequently, it 
wouud seem, mankind has since talked 
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little except about those subjects which 
make for gloom. On the whole, doubt- 
less, this is preferable to a generaliza- 
tion that nothing can be improved, but 
it has its danger in that by repeated 
suggestion it tends to create a mental 
state in conformity with that which it 
forebodes. 

“It then is well for us to remember 
that with all its weaknesses and faults, 
civilization has developed to a stage 
where men can guarantee and justify a 
confidence which may be reposed in 
them, and where trusts can be estab- 
lished and protected and held inviolate 
from one generation to another, and to 
the good of countless individuals, to the 
advantage of numberless institutions 
and to the enhanced stability of society 
as a whole. 

“Man lives a legatee of the past and 
an heir of the future, creating, conserv- 
ing and transmitting. Hence, it comes 
about that trusts are possible and asso- 
ciations are needful for perpetuating 
these. whether these be accumulations of 
material values, of intellectual values, 
or of spiritual values. And thus we 
come to consideration of such institu- 
tions of society as the bank, the college 
and the church, and to a realization that 
a common principle lies behind all of 
these.” 


At the opening session of the confer- 
ence on February 18, at which over 
1000 representatives of trust companies 
were present, Francis H. Sisson, vice- 
president of the Trust Company Divi- 
sion and also vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 
who presided, said that the period of 
prosperity which the United States is 
entering emphasizes the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the trust companies in 
investing wisely the wealth entrusted to 
their care and in conserving it against 
the time when a less active period of 
the business cycle develops. 

Mr. Sisson told of the inauguration 
of the trust companies conferences five 
years ago for the purpose of bringing 
together representatives of this type of 


FRANCIS H. SISSON 


Vice.president Trust Company Division, A. B. A., 
and vice-president Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York 


banking for the discussion of problems 
involved in handling the financial inter- 
ests committed to their care. 

“The Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association,” he said, 
“is making a very definite contribution 
to the economic welfare and happiness 
of the people of our entire country.” 


LIFE INSURANCE TRUSTS 


The question of life insurance trusts 
was discussed by Leslie G. McDouall, 
assistant trust officer, Fidelity Union 
Trust Co., Newark, New Jersey, and 
Edward A. Woods, vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
Pittsburgh. Mr. McDouall is a member 
of the committee on life insurance trusts 
of the Trust Company Division which 
has been engaged for some time in pro- 
moting co-operation between life under- 
writers and trust companies. 

He told of the hazzards reducing a 
man’s estate, such as unwise stock in- 
vestment on the part of his heirs and 
shrinkage due to inheritance taxes. He 
pointed out that it is estimated that over 
a billion dollars a year is lost in the 
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United States through fraudulent stock 
selling operators and also told how in- 
heritance taxes “eat the heart out of an 
estate.” Mr. McDouall went on to de- 
scribe the value of life insurance trusts 
in conserving estates for the benefit of 
the heirs in a way to insure the maxi- 
mum of benefit to them. Mr. Woods 
described the co-operation that has been 
developed between life underwriters and 
trust companies in keeping property in- 
tact after death. 

“Let us co-operate and teach Ameri- 
cans to die at par,’ Mr. Woods said, 
“Life underwriters can co-operate by 
urging people to make wills and by tell- 
ing America what trust companies can 
do, explaining the economy and wisdom 
of trust company administration and the 
close relationship between trust compan- 
ies and life underwriters. Trust com- 
panies conserve estates and they can 
co-operate by advocating the making of 
wills, business administration of estates, 
sufficient life insurance to safeguard 
assets, consultation on investments and 
the creation of life insurance trusts.” 


TRUST COMPANIES PLAN CO-OPERATION 


Dr. Alfred Williams Anthony, chair- 
man of the committee on financial and 
fiduciary matters of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, 


told the conference at the second day’s 
session that church authorities control- 
ling billions of philanthropic endow- 
ment funds and spending twenty-five 
million dollars annually, were looking 
to the trust companies for advice in re- 
gard to the proper financial manage- 
ment of these funds. 

“We are concerned,” he said, “with 
the long haul viewpoint of sound in- 
vestment for these endowment funds. 
These funds present a great field for 
trust company services. The trust com- 
panies are custodians of securities and 
we are moving in the direction of look- 
ing more and more to them for advice 
in regard to the sound distribution of 
investments. The church organizations 
and the trust companies have a common 
basis of interest in regard to wills leav- 
ing philanthropic endowment funds, and 
they can promote the making of such 
wills by calling attention to the fact that 
the churches, as expert administrators 
of philanthropic funds from the point 
of view of charity, and the trust com- 
panies as experts from the point of view 
of financial management, are co-operat- 
ing for the best results. The organiza- 
tions represented in the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America 
are making every effort to put their 
houses in order in the administration of 
philanthropic funds.” 


au 


What Thrift Means 
By Ralph Parlette 


and shelter not only today but to- 

morrow. So far, not half of the 
people provide for themselves for tomorrow. 
Then the thrifty must either carry the thrift- 
less on their backs or teach them to walk 
on their own financial feet. By teaching 
them to walk, the thrifty lighten their own 
load and make the thriftless happier. I used 
to think that thrift meant saving pennies, 
but I am discovering that it means saving 
time, saving talent, saving opportunity, sav- 


Fh sx sieter must have food, clothing 


ing character, saving happiness, saving 
homes, saving the country, saving civiliza- 
tion. 

One of the greatest reasons for the wreck- 
ing of homes today is the extravagance and 
the mad effort to keep up a front. But 
when a family gets to running on a budget 
and saving something out of each pay-check, 
it begins to take new heart and forge ahead. 
The joy comes in the homestretch of stretch- 
ing a little salary over a big budget. 

Thrift is the best charity. Go into the 
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countries where the people are most accus- 
tomed to giving alms, and the land seems 
alive with beggars. They swarm about the 
traveler, and half the population seems to be 
helpless from having been helped so much. 
But go into the countries where the people 
are taught to be thrifty and frugal, and 
you will find them happy and progressive 
and almost no beggars to be helped. So 
the best help is to teach the people to help 
themselves. And that applies in the home 
of the rich man as well as in the street with 
the poor. There are rich beggars as well as 
poor beggars, and they all go to the same 
wreck. Nobody, rich or poor, can ever get 
anywhere, save on his own legs. Everyone 
must go on his own feet to his own heaven 
or hell. “ 

Thrift is the only cure for destructive 
radicalism and the only salvation for the 
country. Who are these revolutionists who 
rant before gaping throngs on the street 
about overturning the existing order of 
things that has evolved through the ages of 
upward development, just as the steam- 
engine, the telephone and the auto have 
evolved? The machinery of civilization has 
been developed by these ages of toil and 
achievement. Where it breaks or hitches, 
we must adjust it and improve it. But who 
are these people who want to wreck it? They 
are for the most part people who are so 
impractical they have not been able to take 
care of themselves, and they preach about 
taking care of the nation! They are so un- 
thrifty they have nothing, and therefore have 
nothing to lose in wrecking civilization, but 
may grab something in the catastrophe, just 
as the ghoul gets busy when the disaster 
comes. The surest way to cure them—and 
they are sick, unhappy and need curing— 
is to get them to being thrifty and saving 
their own wrecks. 

So wherever you go, you see the thrifty 
rising and the wasters falling. The wasters 
fill our asylums, our almshouses and our 
jails. The savers carry the load of taxes 
to support them. Were there no savers there 
would be no country to save. Wastefulness 
robs us of money—but that is the smallest 
thing about it; wastefulness robs us of 
strength, ability, opportunity, career and 
character. 

We may not reclaim all the wasters of 
later life, though we should keep on trying. 
Build them infirmaries and vote them old- 


age pensions, if necessary—out of the 


pockets of the thrifty they have derided 
down among the bright-lights. But let us 
go to every schoolhouse and head off the 
next generation before the wasteful habits 
start—train the children to be thrifty. To 
reading, writing and ’rithmetic—the “three 
R’s”—add thrift as the first study, and con- 
tinue it up through every grade. 


TEACH THE REAL THRIFT 


And teach most of all the real thrift—the 
thrift that teaches spending as well as sav- 
ing. Financial institutions lay themselves 
open to ridicule when they talk only of 
saving and accumulating. That is very im- 
portant, but to teach only this would be to 
make us a nation of misers, skinflints and 
tightwads. I would far rather my boy would 
become a prodigal than a miser. The prod- 
igal sooner or later wakes up in his pigpen 
and rags, thinks upon his ways, discovers he 
is full of husks like a -human mattress, and 
hies himself back to his father’s house of 
wisdom while he has a few teeth left to eat 
the veal. But the poor old miser simply 
starves himself all through his life. The 
juice dries up in him, and he goes like a 
golden mummy into the tomb of starved 
oblivion. 

No! Let us teach the thrift of right spend- 
ing as well as of right saving. Thrift means 
thriving. Saving is just the first step in 
thrift; it is getting the means to be thrifty 
with. Now handling the money so as to be 
sure of today and tomorrow and to develop 
ourselves, is the real thrift. In other words, 
thrift is self-development. We save money 
where it will develop us, and we spend 
money where it will develop us. We refuse 
to save and we refuse to spend where it will 
not develop us. The only reason why we 
lay up money for the future is that we shall 
always be sure of the means of self- 
development, for ourselves and our depend- 
ents. I saw the advertisement of a financial 
institution the other day that gave me a 
genuine thrill. It said: “Do you know how 
to spend? Ask our service station.” 

The unthrifty business may run_ to 
make all the profits now and hoard them or 
spend them, but sooner or later it finds itself 
impoverished like a worn-out farm. The 
thrifty business will spend almost prodigally 
to improve its machinery and eliminate 
waste. As the years pass it thrives. So it is 
with the individual. 





Playing the Game 
By Richard W. Saunders 


HILE business is more or less 
of a battle, it can be also 
viewed as a game with the con- 

testants striving to win, not only for the 
material reward, but also for the en- 
joyment of the struggle. To cultivate 
skill for the game’s sake, to distance 
competitors for the joy there is in it— 
that is what makes many a business 
man loth to quit the game, even when 
he has achieved a pronounced success. 

Among the odds and ends outside an 
old bookstore, the writer recently found 
a little volume called “Whist Nuggets.” 
The price was but five cents, rather low 
for a nugget. The book was purchased 
and has taken its modest place upon a 
shelf among many somewhat more 
costly neighbors. A casual inspection 
of his newly acquired volume was 
enough to show its present owner how 
many of the rules and comments applied 
not only to the game of “whist” but 
to the larger game of life as well. 

It would be interesting to dwell upon 
the book’s allusions to the older name of 
“Whisk” and to show how, earlier still, 
the predecessor was a game mentioned 
by Rabelais and Shakespeare called “‘la 
Triumphe” which word later was con- 
verted into “trump.” One writer states 
the game “is called whist from the si- 
lence that is to be observed in the play.” 
This comes close to our maxim of silence 
being golden. 

But chiefly interesting are the sen- 
tences here and there in the book which 
have a double meaning applying equally 
to the game and to life. 

“After the game has begun, the time 
for thinking has passed. As soon as a 
card is led, it is the time for action, the 
time to bring your previously acquired 
knowledge to bear.” We might for 
“thinking” substitute planning or learn- 
ing, as the entire book carries out the 
thought that all the important rules can 
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be learned, and followed, and that play 
need not be haphazard or variable, but 
the rules should be applied to the cards 
in hand and the degree of skill in one’s 
partner or adversaries. It is the old 
rule of taking all necessary time in 
planning, but striking hard when the 
time comes. 

“Habitual hesitation, also, is a very 
grave fault.” This hardly needs com- 
ment, for in business life many men 
have reached relatively high positions 
but could not rise higher due to delay 
in making decisions. ‘Leave it with me 
while I think it over” clutters up the 
desk of many an executive. Given the 
correct facts, a decision can usually be 
quickly reached by the trained mind. 

Finally, here are the attributes 


ascribed to the great whist player: 
“The great whist player must have 


patience, charity, forgiveness, forbear- 
ance, promptitude, considerable readi- 
ness in emergency, fortitude under 
calamity, a clear faculty to calculate 
probabilities, an admirable memory, and 
a spirit at once self-reliant and trustful. 
Not alone must he be graced by these 
bright endowments, but be bland in 
manner, and a courtier in demeanor and 
be able to exercise every one of these 
qualities at the moment of requirement, 
showing himself at the self-same instant 
of time mature in thought, quiet in 
action—a Murat in pursuit, a Massena 
in resistance, and a D’Orsay in polite- 
ness.” 

This seems a little ponderous to ex- 
pect from a man playing a card game, 
but surely we have a right to demand a 
great deal from men holding responsible 
positions in the great game of business. 
It is something to win, yes—but to win 
with the respect and esteem of even our 
adversaries—that is the biggest thing 
and the one that really gives zest and 
interest as we go on playing the game. 
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The Bank of Bay Biscayne, Miami, Florida 


IGNIFICANT of the commercial and financial 
progress of Miami and vicinity is the com- 
letion and occupancy during the past month 

of the first unit of the + Sa building, with all 
offices rented. Contracts have been awarded for 


the second unit which will be ready for occupancy 
in the fall. 


c Architectural and Engineering Services 


By 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
1923 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Payment of Check to Impostor 


Bank of Italy v. First Bank of Kern, Cali- 
fornia District Court of Appeal, 
231 Pac. Rep. 44. 


HERE have been a number of cases 
Te which one person wrongfully im- 

personates another and succeeds in 
obtaining a check payable to the other’s 
order. In such cases it has generally been 
held that the indorsement of the impostor is 
binding upon the drawer; that is, if the 
check is paid, the drawer cannot hold his 
bank liable on the ground that it was paid 
on a forged indorsement. And the bank, 
likewise, is not permitted to recover the 
money from any bank or person by whom 
the check was collected and who received 
the money in good faith. The theory is that 
the drawer intended the check to be indorsed 
and collected by the person to whom he de- 
livered it. 

A slightly different situation was pre- 
sented in the present case and it was held 
that the collecting bank was liable. The 
facts show that the Bank of New South 
Wales issued a draft on a San Francisco 
bank, payable to E. D. T. Smith. The draft 
was stolen from the mail and was never 
received by the payee. It was presented to 
the plaintiff bank at Fresno, Calif., by a per- 
son who claimed to be Smith. The plaintiff 
refused to cash it but accepted it for collec- 
tion and gave the impostor a receipt which 
recited that it was a letter of advice only 
and not to be construed as creating any 
credit. The impostor later presented this 
receipt to the defendant bank at Bakersfield, 
Calif., and requested that bank to collect the 
proceeds of the draft from the plaintiff. 
The defendant forwarded the receipt to the 
plaintiff and the latter sent back to the de- 
fendant bank its cashier’s check, payable to 
the order of Smith. The impostor indorsed 
the check in the name of Smith and the de- 
— collected it and paid the proceeds 
0 him 
Th this action, it was held that the plain- 
tiff bank was entitled to recover the amount 
of its «shier’s check inasmuch as the payee’s 
indorsement was a forgery. The court in- 


timated that the result might have been dif- 
ferent if the plaintiff bank had delivered its 
cashier’s check to the impostor direct in- 
stead of sending it to the defendant bank. 
In that event, liability might have been 
placed on the plaintiff bank on the theory 
expressed above that it intended its check to 
be indorsed and collected by the person to 
whom it was delivered, irrespective of his 
identity. 

Action by the Bank of Italy against the 
First Bank of Kern. Judgment for defend- 
ant, and plaintiff appeals. Reversed. 


OPINION 


CONREY, P. J.—Action to recover an 
amount paid by the plaintiff to the defend- 
ant on its indorsement of a cashier’s check 
issued by the plaintiff, which check was 
cashed by the defendant for an impostor who 
forged the indorsement of the payee’s name 
thereon. 

The case was submitted to the court below 
on an agreed statement of facts. As thus 
shown, the facts are as follows: The Bank 
of New South Wales issued its draft drawn 
on the Crocker National Bank of San Fran- 
cisco, payble to the order of E. D. T. Smith. 
This draft was mailed to Smith at St. 
Helena, Calif. It was stolen from the mail 
and was never received by Smith. There- 
after a man, unknown to plaintiff, presented 
said draft to plaintiff at Fresno, Calif., 
where he represented himself to be the payee, 
indorsed thereon the name of E. D. T. Smith, 
and requested that plaintiff cash the same. 
Plaintiff required this man (hereinafter 
called the impostor) to identify himself as 
the payee. This he failed to do, and then 
requested plaintiff to receive the draft for 
collection, and stated that on payment of 
the draft to plaintiff he would identify him- 
self as the payee thereof. Thereupon the 
plaintiff received the draft for collection and 
issued to the impostor a receipt showing that 
the draft had been received by plaintiff for 
collection from the drawee. Plaintiff in- 
dorsed the draft, and sent it to the Crocker 
National Bank, which paid the same and re- 
mitted the proceeds to plaintiff. The receipt 
issued by plaintiff to the impostor described 
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the draft, and after stating that it was re- 
ceived for collection for account of E. D. T. 
Smith, further stated: 


This is intended as a letter of advice only, 
is not negotiable, and is not to be construed 


as establishing, directly or indirectly, any 
credit. 


Thereafter the impostor presented said re- 
ceipt to the defendant First Bank of Kern, 
at Bakersfield, and requested that defend- 
ant obtain for him from the plaintiff the 
proceeds of said draft. Defendant for- 
warded said receipt to the plaintiff, and re- 
quested plaintiff to pay to it the proceeds of 
the draft. Responding to this request, the 
plaintiff issued its cashier’s check, which was 
(quoting the agreed statement of facts) 
“payable to the order of E. D. T. Smith, be- 
ing the same person as the payee of said 
draft hereinbefore mentioned, and payable to 
no other E. D. T. Smith, or other person 
whomsoever, in the sum of $846.65, being the 
amount of the proceeds of said draft,” and 
forward the same to defendant. The de- 
fendant received said cashier’s check and 
delivered it to the impostor, who indorsed 
thereon the name of the payee thereof, to 
wit, E. D. T. Smith. The indorsement of the 
name of the payee, E. D. T. Smith, upon said 
draft was forged, and said indorsement was 
made by said impostor. The said person to 
whom the defendant delivered said cashier’s 
check, and who indorsed the same, presented 
said cashier’s check to the defendant and re- 
quested defendant to cash the same. 

At the time when the impostor presented 
said receipt to the defendant, the teller of 
the defendant asked him why he did not re- 
ceive the amount of the draft in Fresno. In 
reply he made statements (which are con- 
tained in the agreed statement of facts), 
which satisfied the teller that he was the 
identical person named as payee in the 
Australian draft. When the cashier’s check 
was paid to the impostor, he was paid in 
cash $500 and he deposited the balance with 
defendant in a commercial account. There- 
after he withdrew substantially all of the 
money. After paying the amount of this 
cashier’s check to the impostor, the defend- 
ant indorsed the check and sent it through 
banking channels to the plaintiff. The plain- 
tiff, relying on the indorsement of the de- 
fendant, and relying on the guaranty of the 
defendant of the indorsement of the payee 
of the check, duly paid the amount thereof. 
Thereafter, upon discovery that the indorse- 


ment of the payee was forged, the plaintiff 
notified the defendant thereof, and de 
manded that the defendant repay the total 
amount of the check, and offered to return 
the check to the defendant. Defendant re- 
fused, and has not repaid said amount or 
any part thereof to the plaintiff. Prior to 
the commencement of this action demand 
was made upon the plaintiff by the Crocker 
National Bank of San Francisco and by E. 
D. T. Smith that plaintiff pay to them the 
amount of said draft issued by the Bank of 
New South Wales, upon the ground that the 
indorsement of the payee on said draft was 
forged and was not the indorsement of the 
payee thereof. In response to such demand 
the plaintiff made the required payment. 

On the statement of facts, the substance of 
which has been set forth herein, the case was 
submitted to the superior court, which ren- 
dered judgment in favor of the defendant. 
From that judgment the plaintiff appeals. 

Appellant contends that it was not bound 
to pay to defendant the amount of its check 
on a forged indorsement of the payee’s 
name; that having paid it to the defendant 
as indorser under the circumstances stated, 
it is entitled to recover from the defendant, 
which by its indorsement guaranteed the 
genuineness of the purported indorsement of 
the payee. Respondent, on the other hand, 
contends that for two reasons it is not liable 
to the plaintiff: First, because respondent 
paid the cashier’s check to the person that 
appellant intended should receive payment; 
second, because appellant is by its own acts 
and conduct estopped from recovering from 
respondent. 

The first of these points is answered by 
the statement of facts, which admits that the 
check was issued by the plaintiff payable to 
the order of Smith, being the same person 
as the payee of the draft “and payable to no 
other E. D. T. Smith or other person whom- 
soever.” 

The estoppel contended for by respond- 
ent is based upon the claim that by issuing 
its receipt for the draft, and delivering such 
receipt to the impostor, plaintiff enabled the 
impostor to deceive the defendant, and there- 
by led the defendant into the justifiable as- 
sumption that it was authorized by the plain- 
tiff to pay the amount of the cashier's check 
to the same person who had presented to de- 
fendant the plaintiffs receipt. We think 
that there is no merit in this claim. The re 
ceipt established no right whatever. It was 
merely evidence that the draft had been 
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placed in custody of the plaintiff for collec- 
tion, and that when collected the proceeds 
would be payable to E. D. T. Smith, the 
owner thereof. This was emphasized by the 
further statement in the receipt that it was 
not negotiable, and was not to be construed 
as establishing, directly or indirectly, any 
credit. Such a receipt or letter of advice 
could not give to any other bank or person 
authority to assume that the holder thereof 
was the E. D. T. Smith to whose order the 
draft was payable. That this was clearly 
understood by the defendant is shown by its 
own conduct when it questioned the impostor 
and examined his statements and the other 
evidence which he presented (as shown in the 
statement of facts), before it complied with 
his request that it collect from plaintiff the 
proceeds of the draft. 

In 22 A. L. R. at page 1228 et seq., there 
is an annotation under the title, “Who Must 
Bear Loss as Between Drawer Who Deliv- 
ers Check to an Imposter and One Who 
Cashes or Pays It Upon Latter’s Indorse- 
ment.” This note classifies numerous cases 
on the subject, including those discussed by 
counsel in their briefs in this case. It should 
be observed, however, that in the case at bar 
the drawer of the cashier’s check did not de- 
liver it to the impostor, but did deliver it to 
‘the defendant. The only argument against 
the plaintiff in this respect is directed to the 
fact that it delivered the receipt to the im- 
poster. ‘he majority of the cases wherein it 
appeared that the check was delivered by the 
drawer to the imposter have been decided 
against the drawer of the check. In those 
cases it was held, in effect, that under the 
circumstances shown, the imposter’s subse- 
quent indorsement of the paper in the name 
by which the payee was designated therein 
is to be regarded as a genuine indorsement 
so far as the rights of subsequent parties 
who deal with the paper in good faith are 
‘dependent thereon. 

But we are of the opinion that there is 
nothing in the conduct of the plaintiff herein 
which brings it within the theory or the rule 
of those decisions. Section 3104 of the Civil 
Code of California reads as follows: 


When a signature is forged or made with- 
out the authority of the person whose signa- 
ture it purports to be, it is wholly inopera- 
tive, and no right to retain the instrument, 
or to vive a discharge therefor, or to enforce 
payment thereof against any party thereto, 
can be acquired through or under such signa- 
ture, unless the party against whom it is 
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sought to enforce such right is precluded 
from setting up the forgery or want of 
authority. 


In Tolman v. American National Bank, 22 
R. I. 462, 48 A. 480, 52 L. R. A. 877, 84 Am. 
St. Rep. 850, the court quoted a section of 
the Negotiable Instruments Act of Rhode 
Island, which is identical with our Civil Code, 
section 3104, and said: 

This statute covers this case. * * * 
Waiving the question of forgery, about 
which the cases we have cited differ, the sig- 
nature in this case is clearly one “made with- 
out the authority of the person whose signa- 
ture it purposts to be,” and therefore it is 
“wholly inoperative.” This being so, the 
defendant cannot justify its action under it, 
there being no evidence of any conduct by 
the plaintiff to mislead the defendant and so 
to estop his present claim. As the case 
stood, the plaintiff had ordered money paid 
to Haskell. The bank had not so paid it. 
The fact that the plaintiff had been imposed 
upon did not relieve the bank from its duty 


to see that the money was paid according to 
order. 


So here, since in our opinion the issuance 
of the receipt does not constitute evidence 
of any conduct by the plaintiff sufficient to 
mislead the defendant, and since there is 
no other evidence of conduct of plaintiff 
tending to mislead the defendant, we find in 
the case nothing that can estop the plaintiff 
from relying upon its right to protection 
against a payment of the check not made ac- 
cording to its terms; that is to say, not made 
upon the order of the genuine E. D. T. 
Smith. 

The judgment is reversed. 


& 


Bank Paying Check on Un- 
authorized Indorsement 
Liable to Payee 


Kentucky Title Savings Bank & Trust 
Co. v. Dunavan, Court of Appeals of 
Kentucky, 266 S. W. Rep. 667. 


The fact that an agent has authority to 
sell property on behalf of his principal and 
to receive a check in payment, does not 
authorize him to indorse the principal’s 
name upon the check. One who receives a 
check indorsed under such circumstances 
assumes the risk of the agent’s having actual 
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authority to indorse and transfer the check, 
and if the check is paid by the drawee bank, 
the bank will be liable for its amount to the 
payee. 

The plaintiff placed real property in the 
hands of a real estate agent for sale. The 
agent negotiated the sale and received a 
check, drawn on the defendant bank, pay- 
able to the plaintiff's order, in payment. 
Acting without authority, he indorsed the 
plaintiff's name on the check and wrote his 
own name thereunder, followed by the word 
“Agent.” He deposited the check to his 
credit in his own bank and it was collected 
from the defendant drawee. The agent ap- 
propriated the proceeds. It was held that 
the bank was liable to the plaintiff for the 
amount of his loss. 

Action by Rufus Dunavan against the 
Kentucky Title Savings Bank & Trust Com- 
pany. From judgment for plaintiff, defend- 
ant appeals. Affirmed. 

Helm Bruce and Bruce, Bullitt & Gordon, 
all of Louisville, for appellant. 

D. Moxley, of Louisville, for appellee. 


OPINION 


McCANDLESS, J.—Dunavan owned two 
small houses and lots in the city of Louis- 
ville. Aside from taxes, these were free 
from incumbrance. Arnold owned a farm 
in Bullitt county, which was incumbered by 
mortgage lien to the extent of $1600, due the 
[Louisville Title Company. He had listed 
this farm for sale with Etheridge, a real 
estate dealer. Etheridge negotiated a deal 
with Dunavan for the exchange of these 
properties. The parties mutually executed a 
writing in the nature of a title bond, by the 
terms of which Arnold exchanged the farm 
for the two houses and lots, deeds to be 
executed when Arnold secured a release of 
the lien on the farm. Each delivered pos- 
session to the other. In addition to this, it 
was agreed that Arnold might sell one of the 
lots for the purpose of securing funds to 
pay the lien debt on the land, and that, if 
he did so, Dunavan would execute deed 
therefor to the purchaser. 

Arnold listed the lots with Etheridge for 
that purpose, and he negotiated a sale of 
one of them to Martin at the price of $1700. 
Of this sum, Martin gave a check for $300, 
payable to Etheridge, and arranged with the 
Kentucky Title Company, hereinafter known 
as the Title Company, to examine the title, 
giving it the remaining $1400, to be paid the 


vendor on the delivery of the deed, if title 
was Satisfactory. Thereupon a deed was 
prepared for this lot from Dunavan to 
Martin, and Etheridge carried it to Dun- 
avan, who executed it and delivered it back 
to Etheridge. At the same time, Dunavan 
executed a deed to Arnold for the cther lot 
and delivered it to Etheridge. 

Etheridge carried the Dunavan deed to 
the Title Company, and the latter received 
the deed for Martin and executed and deliv- 
ered to Etheridge a check for the sum of 
$1400, drawn in favor of Dunavan on the 
Kentucky Title Savings Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, hereinafter called the Savings Bank. 
Etheridge wrote Dunavan’s name on the 
back of the check, and his own name, fol- 
lowed by the word “agent,” and deposited 
it and the $300 check he had received from 
Martin to his own credit in the First Na- 
tional Bank. Twenty days later Etheridge 
gave his personal check on the First Na- 
tional Bank to the Louisville Title Com- 
pany for the sum of $500, to be credited on 
the Arnold mortgage. 

The Louisville Title Company credited 
$400 of this on the Arnold note, reducing 
it to $1200; the other $100 was reserved for 
interest and taxes. The Title Company, the 
Savings Bank, and the First National Bank 
were all housed in the same building, and 
were under the same management. Shortly 
thereafter, Etheridge committed _ suicide, 
leaving an insolvent estate. Dunavan was 
not advised as to Etheridge’s transactions 
subsequent to the execution of the deed, but 
the facts were developed in a suit between 
Arnold and Dunavan, in which it is indi- 
cated that Dunavan was unsuccessful. At 
any rate, about one year after Etheridge’s 
death Dunavan filed this action against the 
Savings Bank, alleging the issual of the 
$1400 check on that bank, payable to his 
order by the Title Company; that this was 
upon a sufficient consideration; that the 
Title Company had a sufficient amount to its 
credit in the Savings Bank to pay the check; 
that the check was delivered to Etheridge 
without plaintiff's knowledge; that Etheridge 
had no authority from him to collect the 
check, and the Savings Bank paid the check 
to Etheridge on his forged indorsement of 
plaintiff's name, and returned it to the Title 
Company, all without his knowledge or 
consent. 

The answer denied that the payment to 
Etheridge was without authority from plain- 
tiff, and affirmatively pleaded that Dunavan 
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authorized Etheridge to act as his agent in 
the indorsement and collection of the check, 
and this was controverted. 

Upon the trial, defendant assumed the 
burden, the facts appearing substantially as 
above set out. The court gave a peremptory 
instruction to the jury to find a verdict for 
plaintiff in the sum of $1200, which was ac- 
cordingly done. Defendant, in addition to 
its motion for a new trial moved the court 
for a judgment in its favor non obstante 
veredicto. This was refused, and it appeals. 

It is conceded that the purpose of the 
Martin transaction was to procure a release 
of the lien on the Arnold farm; that Dun- 
avan executed the deed to Martin and de- 
livered it to Etheridge, with the understand- 
ing that Etheridge would collect the con- 
sideration from Martin, and pay off the lien 
debt or deliver it to Arnold, who would pay 
it off; that Dunavan did not know the check 
was being drawn in his favor, or learn of 
that fact until long afterward. It is argued 
that really Dunavan had no interest in the 
check, and that, so far as he had an interest 
in the transaction, Etheridge was authorized 
to act for him, and he was thus authorized 
to collect the check. 

This argument is not impressive. It is 
true that Arnold was primarily liable for the 
lien debt but Dunavan was also indirectly 
liable so long as the lien remained. In this 
he was protected, so long as he retained the 
legal title in the lot. When he conveyed that 
title, he surrendered the protection thus af- 
forded and became vitally interested’ in the 
consideration paid. True, he was careless 
and confiding, and Etheridge had an op- 
portunity to collect the consideration in cash 
from Martin. Indeed, if the Title Company 
had issued the check to Etheridge, perhaps 
Dunavan could not complain, but the Title 
Company, in a businesslike way, protected 
his rights, and he was thus constituted the 
legal and rightful owner of the check. 

Etheridge unquestionably had a right to 
accept the check payable to Dunavan, but 
this did not authorize him to indorse Dun- 
avan’s name thereon. The indorsement itself 
gave notice that Etheridge was assuming to 
act as agent. Mitchell v. First Nat. Bank, 
203 Ky. 770, 268 S. W. 15. Our statute, 
section 3720b19, provides: 


The signature of any party may be made 
by an agent duly authorized in writing. 


This ard similar sections have been con- 
strued in a number of cases, and uniformly 


held to be mandatory. Inter-Sou. L. I. Co. 
v. First National Bank of Hazard, 178 Ky. 
95, 198 S. W. 563; Finley v. Smith, 165 Ky. 
445, 177 S. W. 262, L. R. A. 1915F, 777; 
Robinson v. Bank of Winslow (Ind. App.) 
85 N. E. 794; Jackson Paper Co. v. Com- 
mercial Bank, 199 Ill. 154, 65 N. E. 186, 59 
L. R. A. 657, 93 Am. St. Rep. 113; Burstein 
v. People’s Trust Co., 143 App. Div. 165, 127 
N. Y. S. 1093; Dispatch Packing Co. v. Nat. 
Bank of Commerce, 109 Minn. 451, 124 N. 
W. 236, 50 L. R. A. (N. 5S.) 74. 

Clearly, the Savings Bank acquired no title 
to the check by this transaction. The ques- 
tion to be determined is whether this gave 
a cause of action to Dunavan against it. 
Appellant insists that it did not, for the 
reason that the check in question was never 
accepted or certified by the bank. In this it 
relies on the following provisions of the 
statute, supra (section 3720b185): 


Section 3720b185: A check is a bill of ex- 
change drawn on a bank payable on demand. 
Except as herein otherwise provided, the 
provisions of this act applicable to a bill of 
exchange payable on demand apply to a 
check. 

Section 3720b189: A check of itself does 
not operate as an assignment of any part 
of the funds to the credit of the drawer 
with the bank, and the bank is not liable 
to the holder, unless and until it accepts or 
certifies the check. 

Section 3720b182: The acceptance of a bill 
is the signification by the drawee of his 
assent to the order of the drawer. The ac- 
ceptance must be in writing and signed by 
the drawee. It must not express that the 
drawee will perform his promise by any 
other means than the payment of money. 

Section 3720b134: Where an acceptance is 
written on a paper other than the bill itself, 
it does not bind the acceptor except in 
favor of a person to whom it is shown and 
who, on the faith thereof, receives the bill 
for value. 


In considering these sections, we have 
held that, in the absence of a written ac- 
ceptance, the drawee bank is not liable to 
the holder of a check for the non-payment 
thereof, but that in such cases the cause of 
action exists in favor of the holder as 
against the drawer; also that the drawer 
may sue the drawee bank for failure to 
honor his check, where he has on deposit a 
sum sufficient to meet it, but there is not 
such a privity of contract between the 
parties as will authorize the holder to sue the 
bank. Ewing v. Citizens’ Bank, 162 Ky. 
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651, 172 S. W. 955; First National Bank 
v. Hargis, 170 Ky. 690, 186 S. W. 471. 

As stated, Dunavan did not learn of the 
check until after the above transactions, 
and when he demanded payment thereof of 
the Savings Bank this was refused. It had 
not been accepted in writing; and from this 
appellant argues that the facts in the case 
fall within the principle laid down in the 
Ewing and Hargis cases, supra, and cites 
B. & O. R. v. First National Bank, 102 Va. 
753, 47 S. E. 837; Elyria Savings & Banking 
Co. v. W. B. Co., 92 Ohio St. 406, 111 N. E. 
147, L. R. A. 1916D, 433, Ann. Cas. 1917D, 
1055, and Hunt v. Sec. State Bank, 91 Or. 
862, 179 P. 248, as authority for holding 
that, under the facts, no cause of action 
existed in favor of Dunavan against the 
bank. It is further argued that, by the 
provisions of section 3720b145, “presentment 
for acceptance must be made by or on be- 
half of the holder * * *” and, by section 
8720b72, “presentment for payment * * * 
must be made by the holder, or some one 
authorized to receive payment on his behalf” 
and, by section 3720b190, “ ‘holder’ means 
the payee or indorsee * * * or the bearer” 
and “ ‘bearer’ means the person in possession 
of a bill or note which is payable to bearer.” 

That if Etheridge had no authority to act 
for Dunavan, he could not present the check 
for acceptance, and as the check was not 
payable to bearer, and as he was neither 
the payee nor the indorsee, he was not the 
holder, therefore he could not have presented 
the check for payment; consequently sec- 
tions 3720b136, 3720b137, relied on by ap- 
pellee as showing an implied acceptance, do 
not apply. Those sections read: 

Section 3720b136: The drawee is allowed 
twenty-four hours after presentment in 
which to decide whether or not he will 
accept the bill; but the acceptance, if given, 
dates as of the day of presentment. 

Section 3720b137: Where a drawee to 
whom a bill is delivered for acceptance 
destroys the same or refuses within twenty- 
four hours after such delivery, or within 
such other period as the holder may allow, 
to return the bill accepted or nonaccepted 
to the holder, he will be deemed to have 
accepted the same. 


There is much force in the argument ad- 
vanced, and the authorities cited are en- 
titled to serious consideration, but, without 
entering into a discussion of the relative 
merits of the conflicting cases, or an 
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elaborate discussion of the statutory pro. 
visions, we will be content to state our con- 
clusions and cite some of the authorities in 
support thereof. 

A check can scarcely be presented for pay- 
ment without an acceptance or refusal in 
the ordinary sense, and when presented for 
payment, if without a refusal the drawee 
bank should take and hold it for an unrea- 
sonable length of time, it might thereby ren- 
der itseif liable thereon, but we cannot agree 
with appellee that this would constitute an 
acceptance under the provisions of sections 
3720b136 and 3720b137, which refer alone to 
presentment for acceptance, and conclude 
that there was no technical acceptance of the 
check, either express or implied. 

However, Dunavan was the legal owner of 
the check. The drawee bank had on de- 
posit to the credit of the drawer sufficient 
funds to pay it. That bank received the 
check, admitted its genuineness, and ad- 
mitted liability thereon by appropriating the 
funds of the drawer to its payment, and 
charging it to the drawer’s account, thus 
assuming entire control over it, and retain- 
ing it from the rightful owner. Not only 
that, but months afterwards, when this suit 
was brought, it denied all allegations as to 
the forger’s culpability, and affirmatively 
pleaded that he had authority to indorse 
and collect it, thus still asserting its right 
to the check as against the true owner. 
Clearly this constitutes a case of conversion, 
and, as it has appropriated funds, deposited 
to meet it, to the payment of the check, it 
becomes liable to the owner for that amount 
for the conversion, independent of the 
statute. Barnes v. Cunningham, 193 Ky. 
742, 2837 S. W. 375; L. & N. v. Cit. & 
People’s Bank of Pensacola, 74 Fla. 385, 
77 So. 104, L. R. A. 1918C, 610; Crahe v. 
Mercantile Savings Bank, 295 Ill. 375, 129 
N. E. 120, 12 A. L. R. 92; U.S. P. C. Co. ¥. 
U. S. National Bank, 61 Colo. 334, 157 
P. 202. 

Complaint is made that the court allowed 
appellee a recovery of $1200. As the original 
check was $1400, and Etheridge gave his 
check for $500, if the latter was paid out 
of the former the recovery should have been 
only $900. However, as we have seen, all 
the institutions were under the same man- 
agement, and permission was given appel- 
lant to file a statement of Etheridge’s bank 
account, if it desired, and it failed to do 
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so. That account might have shown the 
fund on which the $500 check was drawn, 
and, as Etheridge had collected $1700 in this 
transaction, we cannot say that this $500 
was paid out of the proceeds of the $1400 


check, and that the court erred in placing 
the credit as he did. 

Perceiving no error, the judgment is af- 
firmed. 

Whole court sitting. 


oe 


The Penalty of Too Easy Terms 
By J. H. Tregoe 


Executive manager National Association of Credit Men 


CAREFUL analysis of commercial fail- 
A ures leads first to a segregation into 
three general classes: (a) where the failure 
was brought about by premeditated fraud; 
(b) where the failure was brought about by 
circumstances beyond the control of the 
debtor, and (c) where the failure was the 
result of conditions that made the full 
liquidation of debts impossible. 

Now, take the third class. Were we able 
to get at the exact reasons for each failure 
the surprise would be very great in dis- 
covering that the first germ of disease was 
cultivated by indulgence. Just as the human 
body eventually succumbs to a final explo- 
sion that results from what seems at first 
to be only a small indulgence, so in defunct 
enterprises the final explosion that we term 
the failure, may have resulted from an in- 
dulgence that appeared at first inoffensive. 

An indulgence full of potentiality for 
harm is making the fulfillment of terms too 
easy. When the the athlete is preparing 
for a race, everything is to be avoided in 
the way of diet and habits that may soften 
his muscles, affect his wind and decrease 
endurance—so in the business enterprise, the 
race for success calls for the living up to 
rigid rules. Wherever the rules are not 
lived up to and the neglect is glossed over 
or encouraged, the chances of success are 


decreased and the dangers of failure in- 
creased. 


Most credit executives or executives in 
other departments of a business would con- 
sider it hard-hearted or unbusinesslike to 
insist strongly upon the fulfillment of terms. 
Ease of terms may be considered by them 
as a builder of business, instead of a builder 
of commercial fatalities. 

If through the indulgence or neglect of 
foresight, some one should be brought into 
distress, the concern and regret would be 
poignant. If it were possible for credit 
executives to dissect the remains of dead 
enterprises and discover how small indul- 
gences have led to serious fatalities, they 
would resolve that for the good of business 
and for the safety of the enterprise nothing 
is more necessary than the fulfillment of 
terms—even though at times the exaction 
of fulfillment may seem inconsiderate and 
unkind. 

My own observations lead me to believe 
that of the failures not premeditatedly en- 
gineered or brought on by causes beyond the 
control of the debtor, indulgence in terms 
has been the first step in the eventual blow- 
ing up of the enterprise and the consequent 
disappointment of those who have pinned 
their faith to it and honestly intended to 
make it a success. Credit executives must 
not allow sympathy to overcome prudence to 
the extent that we can induce our debtors 
to meet terms no matter how hard the ef- 
fort must be. To that extent we are solid- 
ifying business and avoiding failures. 
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Granite - The Noblest ¥ Building Stone 
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Mellon National Bank Trowbridge & Livingston 
Pittsburgh, Pa. and E. P. Mellon, Architects 
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F no other stone but granite can this 
be said—lIt can be had in a variety 
of colors, red, green, pink, gray, buff, 

lavender, etc. It can be cut effectively in 
almost any known face. It can be carved— 
it is impervious to moisture—it is clearly, 
everlastingly economical. What more could 
you ask for a stone fora bank? Granite in- 
formation is yours for the asking. 


‘National Building Granite Quarries Association Inc 


HH. Sherman, Secretary 
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Mid-Winter Conference of Financial Adver- 


tisers Association Decides to Publish an 


Advertising Text-book 


HE Mid-Winter Confer- 

ence of the directors of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion was held at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, February 15 
and 16. One of the most im- 
portant decisions reached was 
to publish a text-book on mod- 
ern financial advertising. 

The work of preparing the 
text-book will be entrusted to 
about forty bank advertising 
men who are specialists in the 
features of advertising about 
which they will write. The 
hook will cover every kind of 
financial advertising, and will 
be divided into chapters de- 
voted to the various subjects. 

A board of three editors is 
to be appointed by E. H. 
Kittredge, president of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation. It will be the duty of 
the board to compile and unify 
the various contributions of the 
writers. 


The extension committee of ‘ 


the association, Robert J. Izant, 
chairman, met with the direc- 
tors. The text-book idea was 
the recommendation of the ex- 
tension committee, whose pur- 
pose is to suggest lines of ac- 
tivity for the association to fol- 
low. The directors formally 
approved the text-book sugges- 
tion. 

It is hoped the text-book will 
have been prepared and be 
ready fur formal approval at 
the convention of the Financial 


A special research commit- 
tee of the extension committee 
was appointed at the meeting 
to co-operate with the board of 
editors of the text-book in the 
obtaining and preparation of 
material. Paul LL. Hardesty, 
publicity manager of the 


Magazine 


Union Trust Company, Chicago, 
was appointed executive chair- 
man of the research committee. 
Divisional chairmen to serve 
under him were appointed as 
follows: 

Division on appropriations— 
Col. A. C. Rogers, publicity 
manager Guardian ‘Trust & 
Savings Bank, Cleveland. 

Division on principles and 
practice—R. E. Wright, man- 


(Continued on page 489) 








Henry Budd's 


great aversion to Mustaches 


ME. disagreeable memory 
cohnected with mustaches 
evidently rankled in the 


years ago. Perhaps he was on the 
losing side of a love affair, while 
some dark-mustached gentleman 
walked off with the prize. 
« At any Yaté, Mr. Budd sertied 
the account by placing these queer 
in his will. “In case my 
son Edward shall wear mustaches, 
then the devise hereinbefore con- 
tained in favor of him, his ap- 
pointees, heirs and assigns of my 
said estate called Pepper Park, 
shall be void, and I devise the 
same estate to my son William, his 
appointees, bers and assigns 
“And in case my said son William 


herent 
favor of hum, his apporntees, heirs 


and assigns of my said estate 
called Twickenhan Park, shall be 
vord, and I devise the sard estate 
tomy son Edward, his appointees, 
heirs and assigns.” 

62 


Most curious facts 
a will; 

Thousands of wills are curious, 
but we think the most cufious 
facts about wills are these. (') 
Many men fail to leave any will 
at all—a fact which causes their 
families trouble, distress and 
needless expense. (2) Many 
men who leave wills fail to rec- 
ognize that money left in bulk 
is exposed to strong financial 
temptation. 

+ High but onsafe interest rates 
beckon it. It is estimated thar 
the proceeds of life insurance 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


policies are used up, on the 
average, within-7 years and 
that 82% of the widows of the 
country lack even common com- 
forts. The protection of « fam- 
ily requires more than a will! 
Protection most Include ssfe- 
goards agains< unwise invest- 
ment, bad management, some 
times even against dishonesty. 


May we not tell you about 
one of several forms of Seaboard 
Trusts for making sure that 
your family will enjoy desing 
benefits from your savings and 
foresight? Let us send you our 
free booklet, “Personal Trest 
Service.” Hf you prefer to dis- 
cuss the matter in person, a call 
may be arranged wherever it 
suits your convenience. Our 
phone mumber is Rector 5311. 


THE SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 


Moarcaniie Branch 
1s BROADWAY | 


at Coder Berert 


oF THE CrPY OF wEW voRK 


Main Offce 


BROAD and BEAVER STREETS 


’ Uptown Branch 


20 EAST age STRESY 
ere Mates horeer 








One of a number of curious wills unearthed by a New York 
bank and put to use in the advertising of the bank’s trust 
department to arouse reader interest in the trust services 
offered by the bank. The above is a reduction of a newspaper 
advertisement four columns x 12 inches. 


Advertisers’ Association to be 
held at “olumbus, Ohio, next 
October 
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Banking Publicity 


RICHARD F. DURHAM, Editor 
Monthly Publicity Section 

Tue Bankers MaGazine 
71-73 Murray St., New York 
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HERE are in the bank- 

ing field today a large 
and ever growing number of 
organizations which confine 
their endeavors to the prep- 
aration and sale of financial 
advertising service in one 
form or another. 

As is true in all fields of 
business, some of these or- 
good and 
some are not. Some have 
stood the test of time and 
have proved their value. 
These serve a useful purpose 
and have a legitimate place 
in the field. Others have 
nothing useful to offer; they 
defined 
reason for existence. Their 
activities are often apt to do 
more harm than good. Some 
concerns in the field have on 
their staffs men whose ex- 
perience and ability have 
qualified them as specialists 
in financial publicity. Others 
rely on smooth tongued and 
glib salesmen to sell materi- 
als which may be superficial- 
ly very attractive to the eye, 
but which have no real busi- 


And so 


ganizations are 


can show no well 


ness building value. 
it goes. 

‘A considerable amount of 
the millions of dollars ap- 
-propriated annually by the 
‘80.000 banks of the country 
for advertising goes to or 
through concerns supplying 


‘vent. 


varying forms of advertising 
service. It is important for 
the welfare of financial ad- 
vertising that the ratio of 
value received for money ap- 
propriated in this manner 
be as high as possible. 

Some bankers invest their 
money injudiciously in the 
purchase of prepared adver- 
tising materials. They pur- 
chase worthless goods, get 
badly stung, and go sour on 
all forms of prepared or 
even other kinds of adver- 
tising. This is unfortunate 
and sometimes hard to pre- 
But an effort is being 
made to prevent it. 

Just as the general ad- 
vertising agencies of the 
country have organized 
themselves into the American 
Association of Advertising 
Agencies and have a stand- 
ard code of ethics and prac- 
tice by which they are 
pledged to abide, so have a 
number of financial advertis- 
ing service companies formed 
what is known as the Asso- 
ciation of Financial Adver- 
tising Services. This asso- 
ciation, too, has a very care- 
fully and very specifically 
defined code of practice to 
which its members are 
pledged. 

This, to the editor, seems 
a step in the right direction. 
It is neither within the 
function nor is it the desire 
of the editor to recommend 
directly or by implication 
any company or group of 
companies in the financial 
advertising service field as 


opposed to any others. The 
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concerns composing the 
above mentioned association 
are all organizations of long 
standing and good repute. 
The same is also true of a 
number of concerns who are 
in the bank advertising serv- 
ice field and who are not 
affiliated with the associa- 
tion. 

The point that the editor 
is trying to make—and the 
only point that he is trying 
to make—is that, in his 
opinion, and without know- 
ing too much about relations 
between the various com- 
panies among themselves, 
financial advertising, the 
companies engaged in sup- 
plying its services, and the 
banks, will all benefit in the 
long run by a closer agree- 
ment as to definite stand- 
ards of practice. Financial 
advertising as a business is 
still in a rather formative 
state. Time will doubtless 
bring more accord as to 
methods of procedure. 


& 


NE great difficulty in 

persuading most peo- 
ple to save consistently lies 
in the fact that it is difficult 
for them to visualize in any 
concrete fashion the fruits of 
their saving. 

Several banks are getting 
around this difficulty by vis- 
ualizing the goal for the 
saver. By holding up before 
him a given definite objective 
to be reached in a given 
period of time through reg- 
ular instalment payments, 
the prospect who is deaf to 
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the timeworn pleas of 4 per 
cent. and saving for a rainy 
day can often be converted 
into a consistent saver; and 
many accounts which would 
otherwise have remained dor- 
mant can be put on a profit- 
able basis. 

The Union Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland has put 
into effect a plan con- 
ceived by C. H. Handerson, 
advertising manager, in 
which the instalment idea is 
applied to banking. The 
bank “sells” $1000 for 
$925.60 on an instalment 
basis. The purchaser of the 
$1000 agrees to “buy” this 
sum of money through pay- 
ing $4.45 weekly over a 
period of forty-eight months. 
When he has completed his 
payments the bank hands 
him his $1000. If at any 
time during this period the 
purchaser feels that he does 
not want to go through with 
the plan he can stop, and can 
get back whatever money he 
has paid in to the bank. 





Conference of Financial 
Advertisers 
(Continued from page 487) 
ager commercial service de- 
partment First Wisconsin Na- 

tional Bank, Milwaukee. 

Division on publications— 
Thomas Kiphart, Fifth-Third 
National Bank, Cincinnati. 

Division on outdoor bulletins 
—Frank J. Campbell, publicity 
manager First National Bank, 
Detroit. 

Division on mass distribution 
—A. T. Huizinga, Jr., Peoples 
Stock Yards State Bank, Chi- 
cago. 

Division on direct mail— 
Frank Fuchs, advertising man- 


«— And Every Week He Mailed 


A Mysterious Letter—” 


Nt a week did he ever Jet go by—and 
for years he had done it—out would 
come his check book—and into the mail 
box—the same mysterious envelope. 

And now the secret is out—This business 
man— His name well. known—A man 
madé wealthy by systematic habits—Sys- 
tematic habits of saving —The “mysteri- 
ous weekly envelepe” was the check that 
he mailed each week to his savings bank. 


Systematic Savings accumulate. Make 
the start today. 


Be sure the bank you select has the word 
“Savings” in its name—A Mutual Savings 
Bank where the earnings are solely for 
the benefit of its Depositors. 


of safety for your savings 


MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS 


of NEW YORK, BRONX & WESTCHESTER COUNTIES 


A “banking by mail’ savings advertisement published co- 
operatively by mutual savings banks in three counties of 


New York. 
inches. 


ager First National Bank, St. 
Louis. 

Other developments of in- 
terest were the appointment of 
A. D. Welton, publicity man- 
ager of the Continental & Com- 
mercial Banks, Chicago, as 
vice-president of the Financial 
Advertisers’ Association to suc- 
ceed R. E. Hotze of Richmond, 


Reduced from two newspaper columns x 7% 


Va., resigned; and the appoint- 
ment of H. G. Hodapp, adver- 
tising manager of the Wells- 
Dickey Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., as chairman of the mem- 
bership committee of the asso- 
ciation to succeed Mr. Hotze. 
The directors also decided to 
send a complete financial ad- 
vertising display to the con- 
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vention of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World 
to be held at Houston, Texas, 
in May. 

Those attending the meeting 
were: E. H. Kittredge, Horn- 
blower & Weeks, Boston, presi- 
dent; H. G. Hodapp, National 
City Bank, New York; Carl A. 
Gode, Illinois Merchants Trust 
Co., Chicago, treasurer; Clinton 
F. Berry, Union Trust Co., De- 
troit; Frank Fuchs, First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis; 
Robert J. Izant, Central Na- 
tional Bank, Savings & Trust 
Co., Cleveland; Gaylord S. 
Morse, State Bank of Chicago; 
Kline L. Roberts, Citizens 
Trust & Savings Bank, Colum- 
bus, O.; Marjorie Schoeffel, 
Plainfield Trust Co., Plainfield, 
N. J.; Ethel B. Scully, Morris 
F. Fox & Co, Milwaukee; 
Fred M. Staker, Commerce 
Trust Co., Kansas City; C. H. 
Wetterau, American National 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn.; R. F. 
Wright, First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank, Milwaukee; F. W. 
Ellsworth, Hibernia Bank & 
Trust Co., New Orleans; C. H. 
Handerson, Union Trust Co., 
Cleveland; Guy W. Cooke, First 
National Bank, Chicago; Col. 
A. C. Rogers, Guardian Savings 
& Trust Co., Cleveland; F. D. 
Conner, Illinois Merchants 
Trust Co., Chicago; George M. 
Ellis, Commerce Guardian 
Trust & Savings Bank, ‘Toledo; 
Dale Graham, Mississippi Val- 
ley Trust Co., St. Louis; A. T. 
Huizinga, Jr., Stock 
Yards State Bank, Chicago; I. 
Cleveland Trust 
D. Welton, 
Commercial 


Peoples 


I. Sperling, 
Co., Cleveland; A. 
Continental & 
Banks, Chicago; A. E. Bryson, 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Chicago. 
The entertainment comprised 
two luncheons and theater par- 
ties at night. The first luncheon 
was with the Chicago Advertis- 
ing Council at the Hotel 
LaSalle on Monday, where 
President Kittredge delivered 
an address on “The Job of Fi- 


THE 


BANKERS MAGAZINE 


do You know 


about 


luland 


pres, fA! 


Hottentots, tigers, kafir corn and 
sleeping sickness perhaps come to mind when 
Zululand is mentioned, but no thought of trade. 
Trade in—well, where is Zululand, anyway? Why 
you couldn't even sell'em buttons; they don'tuse them! 
There's where the services of our Foreign Depart- 
ment come in. We have one customer selling about 
a_quarter of a million dollars worth of machinery 


yearly in Zululand. 


It’s our business to delve into the trade opportun- 
ities of the globe and to further the foreign contacts 


of American concerns 


This service is particularly vital at this time when all 
students of economics agree that our increasing return 
to world markets is necessary to lasting prosperity 


The counsel and advice of our Foreign Department 
is available to our national customers and our banks 
and banker patrons. The latter are especially invited to 
consult with us looking to the foreign trade opportun. 
ities that exist for even the smaller localities. Write us. 


ee 


An advertisement published in behalf of the foreign depart- 


ment of a St. Louis bank. 


While Zululand is seldom thought 


of in connection with trade, the bank points out in the copy 
that it has one customer selling about $250,000 worth of 


machinery annually in that country. 


Thus is a good opening 


supplied for the bank to say something about its foreign de- 


Reduced from a 
inches. 


partment. 
columns x 10% 


Advertising.” The 
luncheon was at the 
Congress Hotel and was con- 


nancial 
Tuesday 


fined to financial 
men and women. 
The entertainment committee 
included: Paul L. Hardesty, 
chairman, Union Trust Co.; 
William J. Kelly, Chicago Trust 
Co.; A. D. Welton, Continental 


advertising 


newspaper advertisement four 


& Commercial Banks; Guy W. 
Cooke, First National Bank; A. 
E. Bryson, Halsey, Stuart & 
Co.; Carl A. Gode, Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Co.; Fred H. 
Heuchling, Northwestern Trust 
& Savings Bank; A. T. 
Huizinga, Jr., Peoples Stock 
Yards State Bank; Gaylord S$ 
Morse, State Bank of Chicago. 


Financial Advertisers’ Convention 


The tenth annual convention 
of the Financial Advertisers’ 
Association will be held in Col- 
umbus, Ohio, October 14, 15 and 
16. Tentative acceptances from 
prominent advertisers, both in 
the financial and merchandising 
field, assure an outstanding pro- 
gram which, with the central 


location of the convention city, 
will bring a record attendance. 
This is the second convention 
of the association to be held 
separately from that of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, which this year 
will meet in Houston, Texas, 
May 10 to 14. The financial 
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division will take an active part 
in the meeting of the parent 
body, and hold a two-session 
conference in Houston, Dale 
Graham of St. Louis being 
chairman of the program. C. 
H. Handerson of Cleveland is 
chairman of the Columbus pro- 
gram, and E. H. Kittredge of 
Boston, president of the asso- 
ciation, will preside at both 
meetings. ‘The Financial Ad- 
vertisers’ Association maintains 
a central office in Chicago under 
the direction of Preston E. 
Reed, executive secretary. 


& 
P. M. Reed Takes New 


(Quarters 
M. REED & Banker Asso- 
P, ciates have announced the 
taking of quarters in the new 
Tribune Tower on North Mi- 
chigan avenue, Chicago, now 
nearing completion. 

“Included in the contribu- 
tors to the Reed Master Plan 
for 1925,” said Mr. Reed, “are 
George Matthews Adams, in- 
spirational writer and lecturer; 
Walt Mason, Edward Mott 
Wolley, Claude Hopkins, for- 
merly president of the Lord & 
Thomas Advertising Agency; 


Observations on Financial Advertising 

By JOHN A. PRICE 
to the service it is trying to sell 
—the advance notices are better 
than the show. 

Many bankers spend thou- 
sands for advertising and will 
not expend 10 cents’ worth of 
personal enthusiasm on the in- 
side to make it “go.” ‘They will 
buy a $500 newspaper page for 
a one-time “shot” and let a good 
teller, at a vital point of con- 
tact, be disgruntled for a year 
when a $300 annual raise would 
make that teller intrinsically 
worth twenty newspaper pages 
in the spraying of good will. 
They will buy expensive horse- 
power in the boiler-room of ad- 





VERY financial adver- 

tiser will find a careful 
reading of the _ folléwing 
paragraphs well worth while. 
They go straight to the 
mark—every one of them. 
They are packed full of 
sound common sense and 
they show an unusually keen 
perception of standards and 
values in financial advertis- 
ing. Mr. Price is a well 
known Pittsburgh financial 
advertising man. This arti- 
cle is composed of extracts 
from an address which he 
delivered before the conven- 
tion of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association in 
Pittsburgh.—THE EDITOR. 











yon reason much advertis- 
ing copy does not produce 
results is because it is superior 
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E. Bryson, advertising manager 
for Halsey-Stuart. —_Illustra- 
tions are by Lejaren a Hiller, 
etchings by O. W. Jaquish, and 
cartoons by R. McCann, Hy 
Gage, Joe Cunningham and 


John Bach.” 


“A Sure Road to Financial In- 





concentrated around West Thirty- 
second Street—the heart of # com- 
munity that makes 70% of all the 
women's clothes sold in America! 

Wholesale produce markets con- 
centrated on Manhattan's lower West 
Side, creating a center of specialized 
business with @ volume that runs into 
many millions— 

‘The Bronx leading the world in 
volume of millinery manufactures — 

The Borough of Brooklyn by itself 
the fourth manufacturing city in the 
United States! 

New York no longer has one 
“business center” but many. Vast 


the financial heart of the city. They 
demand the same resources and factl- 


on ; 
The Irving Bank-Colombia Trust 
Company has built im whole organ- 
ization in recognition of this de 
velopment 
As fourteen important business cea 


Columbia organization. 
Yet in each section the Irving- 


bot their work is supplemented in 
almost every instance by an Advuory 
Board composed chiefly of successtul 
busines men of the communey itself 

A visit to the nearest office, (sce 
complete list below), and a talk with 
the officery in charge will sugges how 
the Irving-Colpmbta can serve you 
tn your business sod personal affairs 


IrvinG BANK-CoLumBiA Trust COMPANY 











Mid-Trwe Harlem and the Breas 
Fifth Avenue at 32nd Seve: 129% Suen w Sven Aron 
. city, dependence” is the title of a = ~~ 
Sent booklet published by the invest- x... Hae inden Arne 
ation ment hanking house of Halsey, 
Stuart : Tor W, ; 
- held tuart & Co., New York. This A New York trust company throws the spotlight on a business 
he booklet, well illustrated with community which is one of a number in which it has com- 
f t pletely equipped offices. The bank im its advertising has 


charts, shows how given sums 
of money may be accumulated 
through systematic investing 
over given periods of time. 


applied the same treatment to other communities of the city 
in which it has offices. The bank makes this community 
appeal as a means of identifying itself more strongly with 
the separate communities in which its various offices are 
established. Reduced from a newspaper advertisement five 
columns x 20 inches. 
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“The most difficult six months 
of my life” —And why, after they were over, 


this man rewrote his will 











XECUTOR of the will of his best friend —who is never absent or “too busy” 
—he felt it an honor as well as a duty. give chis task the constant care it cone 


Day after day he labored cheerfully at the 
—who has had over a generation 


myriad details of legal procedure, inventory 
and business transaction involved. His sense 
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of honorable service grew, but increasingly 
there crept in worry and care 
He realized that now he was guardian of 
two families—his own and his friend's; that 
adequate attention to the affairs of both was 
the most difficult task he had ever undertaken; 
that on his judgment alone depended the 
ness of his triend’s widow and children; 
that his absence or illness or death might de 
roy the security to which his friend had 
deveead his life. 
And he remembered that in his own will 





perience In the sting of estates td 
the management of property 





pe has fc to bane wih ped 
the many details that 
hardship. 






and accuracy 
eteon couse delay and 





Many men are surprised to learn the moder- 
ate cost of Irving-Columbia service. 

All the facilities and resources of the Irving- 
Columbia are at your service for the same fees 
as would be paid to an individual executor or 
trustee, since in both cases the fees are defined 
by law. 







Not being interested in the sale of securities 
of any type whatsoever, the judgment of the 
Irving oes Ged —_ Company is at 
all times wholly im; 

An officer of this ‘Conibie will always be 
pleased to talk over your problem or 
give any information you may desire. 

ie have several booklets which 
explain clearly and simply important facts 
— wills and the ling of estates. They 
an be obtained on request at any of our 
pth listed below 


he had placed a similar burden—and given to 
the future of his own family the same element 
of risk and uncertainty. 

*_ 7° * 







Every day, more and more men, out of con- 
sideration for friends and family, are appoint- 
ing in their wills the Irving-Columbia as ex- 
ecutor or trustee. 

In appointing the — Columbia, you se- 
Cure an executor or trust: 


a<tponanndietanatent 













Irvinc Banx-CotumsBiA Trust ComPANy 


Breas 








© Broadway Fifth Avenue at sand Sereet Third Avenue at igfth Sereet 
1 Fulsne Sereet Pil Avenee ot 3och Sereet Southers Boulevard ar 16 jrd Sireet 
Wentworth Buibiing ese cand $e. ~ op Grand Cont East Fordham Rd. ar Manon Ave. 
West Broadway at at gith Street Brecthve 

Chambers Street Pag 160 Fulson Sereet 
Broadway ar Eaghch Serve 126th Sereet ar Seventh Avenue Flarbush Ave. at Linden Biwd. 







New Urrecht Avenue at ()rd Street 





An effective presentation of some of the advantages that the 
trust company has over the individual as executor or trustee. 
Reduced from an advertisement of a New York bank. Size of 
advertisement as run in newspapers was four columns x 





10% inches. 


vertising and renege the ex- 
pense of cup grease to keep the 
machine running smoothly on 
the inside. 

Some of them fail to appre- 
hend that advertising is merely 
the representation of the mer- 
chandise of their own making 
and that superlative copy can- 
not permanently force the sale 
of poor goods—that advertising 
does not create service but in- 
terprets it. 

ese # # 

Internal organization belief 
and enthusiasm is the hot-bed of 
successful copy and plans, and 
any advertising man who thinks 
that his genius with words, his 
cleverness with plans or his 
soundness of concept can coun- 
teract the lethargy of internal 
indifference is wasting his time. 

I emphasize this point because 


many financial advertising men, 
and good ones too, are so in- 
oculated with the enthusiasm 
of their work that they fail to 
insist strongly enough upon in- 
ternal co-operation for the suc- 
cessful consummation of their 
efforts. 

The most soundly conceived 
and brilliantly executed copy 
becomes mere words of false 
pretense unless its tone and its 
promises are lived up to in the 
every-day functionings of the 
bank. 

*e* # @ 

In any discussion of financial 
copy, it must be recognized 
that most of it is designed to 
check the pleasant and inherent 
desire to spend. I submit, 
without qualification, it is the 
most difficult kind of copy the 
advertising man is called upon 





to write. It is diametrically 
posed to the combined influence 
of practically all other adyer. 





tising which seeks immediate 
spending. Aside from the ip. 
surance companies and_ the 
banks, I can think of no major 
influence at work to check our 
well-known habit of extraya- 
gance. 

Ve in America are, s0 to 
speak, still picking the berries 
from the top of the bush. Ours 
is the land of plenty. By vir. 
tue of our prodigious resources 
and unlimited opportunities for 
individual initiative, the neces 
sity for fine margins in living 
is not so generally understood 
in its tragic aspect as in other 
countries where the force of 
economic conditions teaches 
thrift through the stomach. In 
the words of Shakespeare—“He 
jests at scars that never felt 
a wound.” 

The fact thut advertising 
banks are making such splen- 
did records for themselves, 
despite this condition of the 
mass mind, is tribute to the 
brains responsible for American 
bank advertising. 


*e # @ 


It is a very open question in 
my mind, speaking broadly, 
whether bankers as a class are 
competent judges of advertising 
copy. I am inclined to believe 
that, unconsciously, the very 
nature of their business gives to 
them what for want of a better 
term might be called a class or 
deckle-edged mind. Undoubt- 
edly they are living several 
strata above the general “run 
of mine” and are subject to the 
rules of environment which in- 
fluence human judgment. The 
dignified and elevated atmos 
phere in which they properly 
live and function tends to give 
them a fixed focus which, in my 
judgment, is fatal. 


se # # 


Successful copy must be elas- 
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those whom it is tending to in- 
fuence. It must delve into the 
subtlety of mind of people of 
ill classes—it cannot wear the 
same garb on all occasions. 
Assuming that financial copy, 
in its broad aspect, is designed 
for mass consumption, I can 
think of no better way of il- 
lustrating the necessity of flex- 
bility in its appeal than by 
comparing it with the various 
kinds of department store ap- 
peals. One store goes after the 
bon-ton trade with a quality 
appeal. The emphasis of under- 
statement and restraint is its 
advertising watchword. An- 
other uses the seventy-two point 
Gothic appeal—mass formation, 
assaulting the emotions rather 
than the judgment. Two fun- 
damentally opposed routes to 
action—both highly successful. 
Financial advertising must 
recognize the force and ex- 
pediency of both kinds, each in 
its proper place. Those bank- 
ers who are willing to go out- 
side of their own personal 
experience in judging copy 
appeal, who recognize that a 
common idea may be sold in a 
doen languages, are the ones 
successful in their advertising. 
It is important for the profes- 
sional advertising man to keep 
in mind the possibility of these 
limitations in assessing the 
value of his client’s criticism. 
I believe much failure can be 
traced to giving the banker 
what he wants rather than in- 
sisting upon his having what ex- 
perienced advertising judgment 
demands. 
se 2 

Successful financial copy 
must fulfill all four of the re- 
quirements of good copy— 
that is why it is hard to pro- 
duce. It mnust arouse interest, 


create desire, influence direction 
of that desire and promote ac- 
tion. In the merchandising of 
most products, interest and de- 
sire are latent or inherent in 
the prosp 


The task of the 








Who’s Who in 
Bank Advertising 














WILLIAM B. WISDOM 


Publicity manager Hibernia Bank and Trust Company 
of New Orleans 


M R. WISDOM entered the employ of the Hibernia 
Bank in 1921 as an assistant teller. He entered 
the publicity department (“as the lesser of two evils,” 
so he says) in January 1922, was made assistant manager 
of that department some months later, and became man- 
ager of publicity in January 1923, at the age of 22. In 
October 1928 he assumed the additional responsibilities 
of new business manager. Mr. Wisdom was born in 
New Orleans. He prepared for college in that city at 
Newman Manual Training High School, and later entered 
Washington and Lee University from which he was grad- 
uated in 1921 with the degree of A. B. During his 
college years he had newspaper experience in the summer 
vacation period as a reporter on the New Orleans Item. 
He was secretary and treasurer of the Advertising Club 
of New Orleans in 1922-1923. 
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Haunted Houses! 


Gold coin estimated at one hundred thousand 
dollars was recently found in a secret compart- 
ment of an old house in Michigan. It was never 
learned why the money had been hidden in a 
panelled wall. Evidently the person who put it 
there had imagination but little common sense. 


Tales of fabulous fortunes found in haunted 
houses may interest us with their romance and 
wierdness but how many people are really —— 
to take a chance with such haphazard methods 
Luckily most of us realize the importance of 
protecting our valuables. 


Was there ever a secret drawer really hidden from 
prying eyes? Was there ever a family ‘‘strong 
box"’ which actually resisted fire and theft? 


There is only one safe place for your valuables and 
important papers. There is only one place you 
can feel.positively sure has ample protection and 
that is—a Safe Deposit Box. For less than two 
cents a day you can have your own private box in 





LIBERTY, 
TRU 


menser reoena 
@tztave Systca 








the safety of our massive vaults. This service far 
exceeds its cost in convenience and security. 


BROADWAY AND OLIVE 


ENTRAL 


MEMBER SAIKT LOUIS. 
CLCAWImS HOUSE ASS 








A story of the finding of a large sum of gold hidden away in 
a secret compartment of an old house in Michigan is made the 
basis of this interesting safe deposit box advertisement of a 


St. Louis bank. 
two columns x 7 3/4 inches. 


advertising is thus reduced 50 
per cent. because it has only to 
perform the two functions of 
directing the desire and creat- 
ing action. 
ene 2 

Savings copy must start at 
scratch. The average Ameri- 
can cannot be condemned for 
failing to see a hard tomorrow 
from such easy yesterdays and 
todays. This is why it is so 
difficult for savings copy to 
arouse personal interest. It is 


Reduced from a newspaper advertisement 


read and disbelieved from the 
perch of plenty. Specific proof 
from the law of averages is in- 
terpreted in terms of the other 
fellow. The fact that time re- 
duces or kills earning power is 
believed—if at all—in the ab- 
stract, not in its personal appli- 
cation. 

The typical “all or none” 
slant of the American mind 
makes it difficult to visualize the 
connection between the $5 which 
can be saved today and the 


$10,000 which the house js going 
to cost eight years from nov. 

The average person cannot 
be frightened, from the fortress 
of his imagined security, about 
tomorrow and this tells us the 
futility of crape-hanging in our 
appeal. That we cannot offer 
any quick or easy way to 
financial independence js 4i- 
rectly against the ingrained “ 
want it now” spirit surging in 
American blood. To me, there 
seems to be only one rock upon 
which to build the thrift cam- 
paign and that is to sell the 
prospect in terms of his own de- 
sires—save to spend, in other 
words. I think we should cap- 
italize them, even to the point 
of encouraging thrift for an 
extra large “tid-bit” of extrav- 
agance later on. 

The success of the Christmas 
club suggests the soundness of 
this idea. The permanent and 
worth-while accounts arising 
from Christmas clubs prove 
that, once the toxin of regular- 
ity in saving is in the blood, it 
has a tendency to counteract 
the desire for unrestrained 
spending—and therein is_ its 
chiefest virtue. 


**# * & 


Another angle on savings 
copy which is not stressed 
enough is that a savings pro- 
gram is the business of a life- 
time. I am fully convinced that 
savings accounts stop growing 
in the majority of cases because 
of the painfully slow process in- 
volved in building them. The 
average saver of ordina‘y 
means compares his slow-grow- 
ing and meager accumulations 
with the substantial cost of his 
objective and becomes dis- 
mayed at ever reaching his goal. 
This attitude should be met by 
well-directed and persistent ef 
forts on the part of the bank 
to sell the “long-pull” idea t 
their saving customers by it 
spirational appeal. 


** & # 
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There can be much said about 
the factors entering into the 
preparation of successful inspi- 
rational literature. Harvey 
Blodgett, whom in my opinion, 
history will regard as the Moses 
of financial advertising, has this 
to say about the preparation of 
inspirational literature: “A 
bank should put into circulation 
literature which will inculcate 
ambition and money-wisdom. 
Thrift isn’t a gift—it’s a 
growth. The finest qualities of 
salesmanship are required to 
sell a savings account and to 
keep it sold because the in- 
dividual must be unsold on his 
desire for all the things that 
stand in the road of his sav- 
ings. The majority of thrift 
writers are preachers—few of 
them are real salesmen. ‘The 
best way to get a saver’s en- 
thusiasm and to keep it is to 
show him what he can accom- 
plish through his savings ac- 
count. A good way to do this 
is to show what others have ac- 
complished. 

“Too much stress is laid, in 
savings education, upon the ac- 
cumulation of savings in banks 
as an end; it should be only the 
means of creating success in 
any one of a thousand ways. 
It is much better to show in in- 
spirational literature what a 
savings account can do for the 
individual now.” 


* *# # 


I emphasize the superiority of 
incident over platitudes both 


for arresting attention and 
carrying conviction. Although 
opposed to crape-hanging in 
savings copy, the negative ap- 
peal often has its place for con- 
trast. There is too much of 
this over-sweetened Pollyanna 
stuff being written. 

Don’t strain for effects in 
seeking attention value. Head- 
lines are weak which attract at- 
tention only to themselves. 
Good headlines should direct 
attention {> the text. This sug- 


gests the proper co-ordination 
of illustration. Good headlines 
can appeal to self-interest, curi- 
osity or the imagination, with 
good chance of getting the 
reader into the text. 


ee nee 


Good copy should contain an 
invitation to action, which is 
very important. There is no 
particular value in raising the 
desires if you do not suggest a 
way for the individual to act 
upon those desires. 

The question of action in a 
financial ad, or any ad, opens 
up a wide subject. It demands 
a choice between an appeal to 
the emotions and an appeal to 
the reason. In financial copy 
there is room for both kinds. 


& 
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I believe that most people start 
savings accounts under the 
impetus of the emotional ap- 
peal. In support of this opinion, 
I offer the large fatality in 
savings accounts and lack of 
activity in approximately 40 
per cent. of the savings ac- 
counts in American banks. Tem- 
porarily swayed by the emo- 
tional appeal of an advertise- 
ment, individuals open accounts 
and promptly forget them after 
the spell has passed. Does this 
not suggest the necessity of con- 
tinuing to address those having 
savings accounts by emotional 
and inspirational appeal and 
with sufficient frequency to 
maintain the original interest 
that directed the opening of 
the accounts? 


llow Banks Are Advertising 


A MONG calendars sent out by 

banks at the beginning of 
the year, that distributed by 
the Chemical National Bank of 
New York to its customers and 
friends is well deserving of spe- 
cial comment. So many calen- 
dars sent out by banks are, well, 
simply calendars, to be seen 
and soon forgotten, and with 
little about them to associate 
them in any lasting way with 
the bank which distributed 
them. But the Chemical Bank’s 
calendar is one that catches and 
holds the attention. It is not 
the sort of calendar that one is 
apt to consign to the waste 
paper basket. 

The calendar of the Chemi- 
cal reproduces in colors, in a 
style and manner highly rem- 
iniscent of the color prints 
made from wood cuts, and very 
much in vogue in that period, 
a scene along lower Broadway 
on August 17, 1824, the year in 
which the bank was founded, 
showing General La Fayette, on 
the occasion of his revisiting 
America, being greeted with a 


storm of applause as he drives 
in a barouche and four, accom- 
panied by General Morton, 
through Broadway on his way 
to the City Hall. The building 
then occupied by the Chemical 
at 216 Broadway stands forth 
conspicuously opposite the point 
which the barouche is passing. 

On the reverse of the calendar 
is to be found the following 


copy: 

This calendar is unique in that 
there is more time behind it than 
there is on the face of it. De- 
voted to the year ahead, it also 
marks the 101st year of the Bank 
that issued it. It is therefore a 
peculiarly appropriate souvenir to 
our friends because it identifies 
the Chemical Bank with the great 
attribute of time. Yet no bank is 
more modern, even as few banks 
are so old. Its 101 years repre- 
sent growth as well as age. A 
pioneer in 1824, it is still pioneer- 
ing in 1925. It is really old only 
in the coveted sense that it has 
101 years of banking precedent to 
go by and 101 years of banking 
experience to draw on. 


& 


LOGAN contests having as 
their objective the combined 
purpose of attracting publicity 
to the bank and of obtaining 
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useful slogans for possible use 
in connection with the bank’s 
advertising, have, on various 
occasions, been conducted by 
banks. 

The Scott County Savings 
Bank of Davenport, Iowa, re- 
cently ran an interesting slogan 
contest in connection with the 
installation of a large chime 
clock on the corner of the build- 
ing occupied by the bank. Ten 
cash prizes, ranging from $100 
down, were set aside for writers 
of the ten slogans chosen by the 
bank as the best submitted. 

At the time the contest 
was run the bank was using the 
slogan “The Bank With the 
Chime Clock.” The public was 
invited to submit slogans that 
would associate the new chime 
clock in front of its building 
with the Scott County Savings 
Bank. The main object of the 
contest was of course to ac- 
quaint the public with the new 
clock, the only “community” 
clock in the business district, 
and to build up in the mind of 
the public an association be- 
tween the bank and the clock. 


& 


— Chicago Trust Com- 
pany, in accordance with its 
plan of last year, is again offer- 
ing prizes for the best essays 
submitted during the year on 
any of a selected list of topics 
suggested by the committee of 
award appointed by the bank. 
The writer of te essay chosen 
as the best will receive a prize 


of $2500. There are two other 
prizes of $300 and $200 each. 

Last year’s winners, two in 
number, chose as their subjects 
“Investment Banking in Eng- 
land” and “The Investment 
Trust.” These essays received 
wide publicity. They were 
printed in pamphlet form by 
the bank and were later pub- 
lished as business handbooks by 
the A. W. Shaw Company of 
Chicago. 

The committee of award ap- 
pointed by the Chicago Trust 
Company has entire control of 
the prize contest. The bank 
simply pays for the awards and 
fills vacancies on the committee 
as they occur. 

The bank has published two 
very interesting circulars re- 
lating to its prize contest. They 
are entitled “Prizes for Re- 
search Relating to Business De- 
velopment and the Modern 
Trust Company” and “An Op- 
portunity for Banks.” 


& 


HE Bank of America, New 

York, is publishing an un- 
usually interesting series of 
booklets under the general title 
“Romantic Fortunes of His- 
tory.” Two volumes of this 
series have already made their 
appearance. They are entitled 
“Captain John Mason” and 
“The Rothschilds.” Each of 
these booklets has an interesting 
and readable story to tell, and 
at the end of each a few para- 
graphs regarding trust ser- 
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vices have been effectively wo- 
ven into the story without de 
tracting from its interest, 

Every Tuesday evening an 
officer of the Bank of America 
broadcasts a radio talk from 
station WEAF, New York 
These talks cover the financial 
aspects of various events of cur- 
rent interest. The Bank of 
America Review, a monthly 
publication on current business 
and economic conditions issued 
by the bank, includes each 
month copies of talks broad- 
cast by officers of the bank 
through station WEAF. An 
interesting and comprehensive 
chart of business barometers, 
compiled by the bank’s statis- 
tical department each month, is 
also included in the bank's 
Review. 

& 


W. C. Bennett Advanced 


NNOUNCEMENT has just 
been made by Edwin Bird 
Wilson, Inc., of New York, spe- 
cialists in financial advertising, 
of the election of W. C. Bennett 
of Atlanta as a vice-president 
of the Wilson organization 
which he has represented in the 
South for the past three years. 
Mr. Bennett is a southerner, 
having moved to Atlanta two 
years ago from Winston-Salem, 
his former home. He will make 
his headquarters at Atlanta and 
will act as a contact officer be 
tween the home office of his 
company and its southern 
clients. 
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A copy of this list may be had by any subscriber upon application. , 


ADVERTISING EXCHANGE 
IN connection with BANKING PUBLICITY there is conducted a Bank 


Advertising Exchange, containing a list of names of bank advertisers willing to ex- 
change advertisements, booklets and other publicity matter issued |by them. Any 
subscriber who will agree to exchange advertising matter may be added to this list. 
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Another Five Billion Dollar Building Year 


[Copyright 1925 by The Architectural Forum| 


_— PS the most interesting statistical 
development in the building field during 
the past few years has been the annual 
building survey and forecast by The Archi- 
tectural Forum. For the past three years, 
since the institution of this annual forecast, 
the Forum prediction as made the first of 
each year has been within 3 per cent. correct 
when compared with actual figures at the 
end of the year. This forecast of building 
activity is based on a comprehensive survey 
carried out through individual reports from 
a large number of architects and from 
building contractors, bankers and others 
directly interested in the construction field. 
The investigation is made in nineteen build- 
ing types, and covers each state. Percent- 
age comparisons are made with the previous 
year in each classification, so that there is 
provided not only a definite measure of ac- 
tivity in each district, but a relative measure 
of the increase or decrease of public interest 
in the particular building type in question. 

The fourth annual survey and forecast of 
The Architectural Forum indicates for 1925 
another $5,000,000,000 building year, the ac- 
tual figure determined by the survey being 
$4,992,318,000. 

This survey was conducted in exactly the 
same manner as that used successfully for 
the past three years, during which period 
the forecast of The Architectural Forum 
presented at the first of each year has closely 
approximated the actual totals of the year. 
In January, 1924, the published forecast ef 
The Architectural Forum predicted an ex- 
penditure of $5,560,367,700 during that year. 
Figures now available prove that this pre- 
diction was correct within 3 per cent. A 
recent statement by S. W .Straus & Co. is as 
follows: 

“The year 1924 has been the largest build- 
ing year in the history of the country in 
point of financial requirements. In 1923 the 
volume was $5,500,000,000, but aggregate 
operations this year exceed the 1923 total 
by about 414, per cent.” 

A recent statement by the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation is as follows: 

“The year 1924 was another record-break- 
er. ‘Total contracts awarded during the 
year in the thirty-six Eastern States (which 
include about seven-eighths of the total con- 
struction volume of the country) amounted 
to $4.481,807,000, indicating that the total 
volume for the entire country was well over 
$5,000,000,000.” 
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Thus, reports from dependable sources 
indicate that The Forum forecast for 1924 
was correct, and the statement made last 
January that “there will be a late reaction in 
the fall of 1924, providing during the year 
two peaks of building activity, totaling more 
than $5,000,000,000 for the year,” has been 
changed from a forecast to a fact. 


COMPARATIVE ACTIVITY IN NINETEEN TYPES 
OF BUILDING 

Some interesting comparisons of activity 
are to be found in the various districts of 
the country. Those which seem to represent 
the greatest changes in public interest are, 
for instance, office building in the North- 
eastern States, the figures for which indicate 
almost double the activity of last year, while 
in the same district the building of retail 
stores promises to be almost double. Drastic 
changes in the North Atlantic States are to 
be found in industrial building which 
promises to be considerably less in 1925, and 
in office building which indicates a consider- 
ably greater activity. In the Southeastern 
States most building types are compara- 
tively the same except churches, where 
greater activity is promised, and in the 
small dwelling field, which evidently is to be 
more active. The interest in hotel building 
in both Southeastern and Southwestern 
States has evidently diminished considerably. 
While in the Southeastern States school 
building is evidently to be less, it will be 
considerably greater in the Southwestern 
States. On the other hand, in the Southeast- 
ern States there will be more residential 
building than last year, but considerably 
less activity in this field in the Southwestern 
States. The Middle States seem to show a 
considerable decrease of interest in the 
building of apartment hotels, while apart- 
ment building construction will be more 
active. Greater activity is promised in the 
residential field in all classes in the Middle 
States, and a considerable increase in fac- 
tory building is shown. Office building ac- 
tivity will be about one-third less than in 
1924 in the Middle States. In the Western 
States apartment building evidently will fall 
off considerably, as will hotel building, but 
there will be more activity in the construc- 
tion of hospitals, club and fraternal build- 
ings and factory buildings. Office building 
construction in the Western States will be 
somewhat less, but a great interest in the 
value of new public buildings is anticipated. 
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They’re buy- 
ing steamer 
tickets now 


ANY of your customers 

are arranging their sum- 

mer trips. Are you prepared to 

meet their financial travel needs? 

We will furnish you with 

ETC Letters of Credit.especially 

imprinted with the name of:your 

bank. These Credits will. give 
your customers— ‘ 


A means of obtaining 
funds anywhere 


An Equitable Letter of credit 
may be cashed practically any- 
where. 11,500 correspondents 
all over the world will honor our 
credits gladly and will extend 


_courtesies to your customers.. 


American banking 
facilities abroad 


In London our two conveniently 
located Offices will offer your 
customers ‘ complete American 
Banking facilities. 

In Paris Sur Office maintains 
a travel service bureau which will 
purchase tickets, arrange tours 
and prove useful to your custom- 
ers in many other ways. 


Get ready now to offer your 
customers services which they 
will remember gratefully when 
they come back next fall. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 45th St. 


FOREIGN OFFICES 


LONDON: 10 Moorgate, E.C.2 

Bush House, Aldwych,W.C. 2 
PARIS: 23 Rue de la Paix 
MEXICO City: 48 Calle de Capuchinas 


IMPORTERS AND TRADERS OFFICE 


247 Broadway 
DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


PHILADELPHIA: Land Title Building 
BALTIMORE: Calvert and Redwood Sts. 
CHICAGO: 105 South La Salle St. 

SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California St. 
BosTON: 60 Congress St. 























Financial Conditions in Norway 
By Arne Kildal 


HE Government Bank of Norway 

(Norges Bank) reduced the dis- 

count rate to 64% per cent. last 
November. The discount rate had been 
7 per cent. for the year 1924, and the 
reduction may be described as signify- 
ing a marked improvement in the posi- 
tion of the bank. As compared to 1923 
the bank’s loans declined by 61,000,000 
kroner and the note circulation by 14,- 
000,000 kroner. 

The report of the Bank of Norway 
dealing with the month of October, 
1924, records a decline in the note cir- 
culation amounting to 2,600,000 kroner. 
Current account deposits declined in 
the same period by 12,900,000 kroner, 
and loans and discounts declined to the 
extent of 18,200,000 kroner, while bal- 
ances in foreign banks increased by 
1,800,000 kroner. 

The statements relating to the larger 
private banks showed that the decline 
in deposits, and more especially in loans, 
still continued. At the end of Septem- 
ber, 1923, there was a surplus of loans 
which amounted to 220,000,000 kroner 
whereas at the end of September, 1924, 
there was a surplus of deposits amount- 
ing to 19,000,000. 

In the course of October, 1924, two 
private banks were placed under public 
administration in accordance with the 
law of March 24, 1923, these being the 
Norske Handelsbank A/S and Aale- 
sunds Handelsbank A/S. The Norske 
Handelsbank has branches in several 
towns, but has secured only a modest 
foothold in trade circles. During the 
summer of 1924 special measures of 
support were taken with the sanction of 
the government in order to save the 
bank. On account of the disquieting re- 
ports which perpetually centered around 
the name of the Handelsbank, these ar- 
rangements proved ineffectual, and the 
assistance afforded in the spring of 1924 
by the government and by Norges Bank 


was equally powerless to stop the 
rumors about the bank which constant- 
ly arose and resulted in continually in- 
creasing claims. The directors of the 
bank had no alternative therefore, but 
to let the bank suspend payments and 
apply to be brought under public ad- 
ministration. Aalesunds Handelsbank 


is a small institution of minor impor- 
tance for the foreign trade of Norway. 


THE VALUE OF THE KRONE 


The value of the Norwegian krone 
during 1924 remained fairly stable at a 
level corresponding to approximately 50 
per cent. of its par value in dollars. 
The krone rose during the month of 
October from 52.8 to 53.1 per cent. As 
regards the reason for the Norwegian 
exchange having fallen to a greater ex- 
tent than that of the neighboring coun- 
tries the president of the Norwegian 
Bankers Association, G. Kamstrup 
Hegge, gives an interesting explanation 
of this question in a recent report sub- 
mitted to the association. 

The report emphasizes the fact that 
during the war Norway was influenced 
by international inflation to a greater 
extent than neighboring countries be- 
cause Norway normally covers about 
35 per cent. of her imports by means 
of her income from the shipping trade 
abroad, while income of this nature is of 
far less importance in neighboring 
countries. On the other hand Norway 
is dependent to a far greater extent on 
the importation of the most necessary 
food-stuffs. Thus before the war Nor- 
way was obliged to import two-thirds of 
her requirements of corn. As freights 
in particular rose to a far greater ex- 
tent than prices in general, and as on 
the other hand the merchant marine of 
Norway had much greater war losses 
than that of the other countries, Nor- 
way acquired on the one hand a big in- 
come and on the other hand a big loss of 
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MEAT PACKING 


HE stage in Michigan is so crowded with a var- 
iety of industries that Meat Packing seldom has 
received the limelight. 


Thousands of cattle and sheep from the west are 
annually fattened on the fenced ranches of cut-over 
timber lands in the north. 


Slaughtering and meat packing reached an annual 
volume of $57,648,125. a year ago. This bank is an 
important link in this enterprise, for through it the 
entire Great Lakes Region is served. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 
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capital to recover. The fleet was re- 
duced by war losses to one-half, but was 
later on fully restored by new tonnage 
and is now of far better quality than 
ever before. 

The money which Norway acquired 
could only be placed abroad to a small 
extent. Most of it was brought home 
either converted into goods or into re- 
purchased Norwegian bonds, shares, etc. 
A considerable increase in building of 
power plants, industrial plants, rail- 
ways, new tonnage and the like, and de- 
velopment of farming, took place. It 
will be remembered that at the same 
time the purchase of gold became diffi- 
cult. The great inflation also resulted 
in the undertaking of social measures 
which subsequently, when deflation had 
set in, became heavy burdens. 

In a similar report submitted at the 
bankers’ association’s annual meeting in 
1928, Kamstrup Hegge emphasized the 
fact that even if a great increase in 
both private and public debts had taken 
place in this manner it must yet not be 
forgotten that there had also been a 
great increase in Norway’s real capital 
in various fields as in the case of the 
harnessing of waterfalls, which sooner 
or later would have the effect of aug- 
menting the nation’s ability to become 
self-supporting in respect of many com- 
modities which must now be imported, 
and would increase the volume of com- 
modities available for export. But the 
heavy burden of debt has of course ex- 
ercised a depressing influence on the 
exchange, and the necessary cutting 
down of expenses, especially public ex- 
penses. has not yet taken place, although 
a great deal has been done. 


rHE FOREIGN TRADE SITUATION 


The foreign trade of Norway gained 
steadily during 1924, showing a marked 
vement in the value of exports. 

first nine months of 1924, as 
red to the same period of 1923 
vas a very large rise in exports, 

in September created a new 
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record for the year, showing a total for 
the month of 119,600,000 kroner. 
This reduced the import surplus in 
September to 11,600,000 kroner, which 
sum only amounts to part of Norway’s 
income from her shipping, reckoned per 
month. 

In regard to the position of the vari- 
ous industries the following statements 
are extracted from the quarterly review 
of the Norwegian Bankers’ Bureau of 
Statistics and Information. 

The fisheries have given splendid re- 
sults during 1924. The exportation of 
fish during the first eight months of the 
year has been estimated by the Statisti- 
cal Central Bureau at 109,600,000 
kroner as compared with 67,000,000 
kroner in 1923, and the exportation of 
canned goods has amounted to 51,500,- 
000 kroner as compared with 24,400,- 
000 kroner in 1928. 

It appears from the reports received 
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from various parts of the country that 
the fisheries have brought about a great 
amelioration of the economic and finan- 
cial position along the coast. 

The whaling industry has not had as 
good results as in 1923, but on the other 


hand the prices of whale oil have been 
higher, so that its sale has been very 
profitable. 

The forest industry has been very ac- 
tive, to a certain extent even more so 
than usual, and the sale of timber has 
taken place at profitable prices. 

Norway’s most important industry is 
the paper, cellulose and wood pulp in- 
dustry. The sales of the products of 
this industry amounted to about one 
third of the total exports in 1923. The 
industry worked under very favorable 
conditions during 1924 except for the 
paralyzing effects of the labor conflict. 
During the first eight months of the year 
the value of exports of these products 
amounted to about 151,000,000 kroner 
as compared with 177,500,000 kroner in 
1923 (January—August). There has 
thus been a decrease, which is due to the 
labor conflict. 

The industry which has had the 
greatest difficulties to overcome has been 
the inining industry chiefly because it 
suffered to the greatest extent from the 
occupation of the Ruhr district where 


Norway normally has her best markets 
for ore and pyrites. As conditions have 
improved in the Ruhr district the in- 
dustry in Norway has become more 
active. 

A considerable portion of Norwegian 
capital was employed during the war in 
development of electrical plants. While 
the total capacity of installed generators 
in 1914 was approximately 458,000 k. 
w. it is now approximately 1,500,000 
k. w. A considerable part of this har- 
nessing of waterpower has been financed 
by the municipalities and the energy is 
being sold by them as power and electric 
lighting. This is one of the most im- 
portant reasons for the increase in total 
municipal debt, but on the other hand it 
will in time diminish the demand for the 
import of coal. In his report the presi- 
dent of the Norwegian Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation mentioned that the importation 
of coal had sunk to about 80 per cent. of 
what it was in 1918 in spite of the fact 
that our other industries had made ad- 
vances. This importation also includes 
Norway’s importation of coal from 
Spitsbergen which in 1923 amounted to 
168,000 tons, or 9 per cent. of the total 
imports of coal. A great deal of money 
has been invested in these coal mines, 
but they appear now to be developing 
favorably. 
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THE SHIPPING SITUATION 


As regards the shipping trade the 
president of the Norwegian Shipowners’ 
Association submitted a report to the 
recent annual meeting in which he dealt 
with the shipping situation. It ap- 
peared from this report that ship owners 
now look more hopefully on the situa- 
tion than they have done in several 
years. This is due to the Dawes agree- 
ment, increase of trade with Russia, the 


special conditions of corn transporta- 
tion, the increase of trade generally and 
the stabilization of rates of exchange. 
It is also encouraging for Norway that 
the tonnage of the world has been de- 
creased in the course of a year by 1,- 


140,000 tons. The president referred 
to the 1923 report in which it was 
stated that the proportion of vessels 
less than five years old was 18 per cent. 
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before the war and 34 per cent. now, 
and the proportion of sailing ships 24 
per cent. before the war and only 7 per 
cent. now. The fleet’s expenses abroad, 
especially in England, are, however, 
still too great, and wages have increased 
by 10 to 15 per cent. but the fleet is 
nevertheless in activity. 

It thus appears from the investiga- 
tions which have been made that the 
various industries generally have been 
working very well and that the pros- 
pects in the world’s market are good, 
especially if a settlement of the Ruhr 
conflict may be hoped for. The fact 
that the Norwegian exchange is as bad 
as it is must therefore be ascribed to 
financial causes, the too great creation 
of debt, and the fact that government 
and municipal expenses have not yet 
been reduced to a suitable level. 
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Review of Countries 
Great Britain 


British banks (Lloyds, Midland, Na- 
tional Provincial, Barclays and West- 
minster) show substantial increases in 1924 
as compared with 1923, indicating the be- 
ginning of a general trade revival. In- 
creased earnings were not reflected in larger 
Cividends, but were used in strengthening 
reserves and writing down the value of 
premises. Another indication of a return 
to normal conditions was the decrease shown 
in investment holdings. During the period 
of inactive trade a large part of the bank’s 
funds, which would normally have been 
employed in financing trade and industry, 
were kept in investment securities. 
london bankers have been practically 
unanimous in welcoming the plans for an 
early resumption of gold payments. Reginald 
McKenna in an address to the shareholders 
of the Midland Bank expressed his opinion 
that the case for “managed currency” is 
closed and that so long as nine people out 


To: net earnings of the “Big Five” 


of ten in every country think that the gold 
standard is best, it must be so. The new- 
school economic theorists headed by J. M. 
Keynes seem to have lost their case. Walter 
Leaf, addressing the Westminster Bank 
meeting, advocated a conference of the 
various national banks of issue for the 
formulation of a scheme of co-operation in 
regard to gold reserve. 

Sir Henry Goschen of the National 
Provincial Bank said: 


I should at present be sorry to embarrass 
those with whom the decision must rest by 
expressing an opinion without full knowl- 
edge of all the circumstances incidental to 
the case, as to the exact date when we should 
revert to our pre-war basis. I trust, how- 
ever, that the change will be made as soon 
as it is felt that we are strong enough to 
permanently reopen our gold market without 
having to protect our gold stock by such 
high rates for money as would hamper our 
industries and militate against the proper 
development of our commercial interests at 
home and abroad. 
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Frederick C. Goodenough, chairman of the 
board of Barclays Bank, Limited, said in 
discussing the gold standard: 


Owing to these various causes it is certain 
that sterling will return to gold parity, the 
only matter of doubt being the precise date 
of such return. It will be necessary to 
provide sufficient safeguards against the 
possibility of having to revert to restrictions 
on gold and also that there should be some 
means of avoiding unduly high rates for 
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protection of our gold reserve. The return 
to a free gold market therefore should not 
be unduly forced since it will certainly fol- 
low the economic factors now working in 
our favor. Many people fail to understand 
why a return to a free gold market is so 
important and are inclined to think that it 
would suit our manufacturers better for this 
country to maintain the internal purchasing 
power of the pound sterling at a higher level 
than its external value in order to encourage 
exports. Such, however, is not the case. 
We have to pay our debts abroad and pur- 
chase raw materials from abroad, and if we 
are to provide markets for our manufac- 
turers and promote the production of raw 
materials for them to deal we have also 
to invest capital abroad. The uncertainty 
involved in dealing with these matters will 
be less if our currency is at parity than if 
it is at a fluctuating discount in foreign 
markets, and these conditions outweigh any 
temporary advantage which might accrue to 
us through a depreciated currency. A free 
gold market for London is the surest guar- 
anty for stability in world prices and for 
confidence, both of which are essential to 
good trade. The arrangements for a return 
to a free gold market will open up the whole 
question of currency and of the steps that 
may be necessary to protect the gold held 
against the notes in circulation. This is a 
matter of very great importance and it 
would be a misfortune if it should become 
necesszry to superimpose for a long period 
such a heavy weight of high rates for money 
as would check the growing indications of 
improvement in trade. 


Walter Leaf in his address to the share- 
holders of Westminster Bank, Limited, 
comments as follows on the proposal for 
nationalizing the British banks—a proposal 
that is being extended by those who believe 
in the existence of a British money trust: 


An inevitable result of the nationalization 
of the banks, as I see it, would be a most 
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serious reduction in the amount of accom- 
modation given to borrowers. The main- 
spring of the help which banks now give to 
their customers—help which includes a great 
deal beyond the mere lending of money—is 
interbank competition. I do not hesitate to 
say that this competition has become far 
more severe since the great bank amalga- 
mations of a few years ago, and it is grow- 
ing more severe every day. The talk of a 
“money trust,” or, as no less a person than 
William Graham put it the other day, an 
“undoubted monopoly,” can only raise a 
smile in those who see in practice the zeal 
with which all the banks are attempting to 
attract new business by the offer of more 
and more favorable conditions. In the good 
old days of private banking there was a 
sort of courteous convention by which each 
local hank, except in the larger towns, was 
allowed its own district within which the ir- 
ruption of a rival was regarded as something 
like poaching. Those times have passed away, 
and the village must indeed be a small one 
in which there are not at least three offices 
of the large banks in direct competition. 
I do not complain of this; it is very much 
to the benefit of the commercial community. 
The only persons who have any right to 
complain are the shareholders, whose profits 


are devoted in some measure at least to the 
opening of fresh branches which take a long 
time before they can pay their way, and in 
some cases, one may fear, are not likely ever 
to pay at all. Before the war a new branch, 
if established in a growing region, should 
pay its way, we used to find, after some 
three to five years of existence. Now, owing 
to the rise in overhead expenses on the one 
hand, and the severe cutting of profits on 
the other, that period is about doubled. 
With a nationalized banking system all 
this would of course disappear. The future 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would look with 
disfavor on proposals tending to diminish 
the revenue with which he could deal in 
order to increase that which would be at the 
disposal of a perhaps distant and probably 
hostile successor. The officials of the de- 
partment would look in the first place for 
safety and in the second for profit—safety 
for their own sakes, profit for their em- 
ployers. They would have no inducement 
to give credit where there was the slightest 
risk. Rates of interest on loans would be 
subject to unlimited increase. Uncovered 
advances would naturally become merely a 
tradition of the past, and all the conditions 
of loans would be reduced to the cast-iron 
forms which the bureaucrat loves. And, of 
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course, all the little services which the 
banker renders outside his usual business— 
services which entail on him a large risk for 
no remuneration—would be no more heard 
of. The loss which would be brought upon 
the commercial community at large would 
be most severe. 


The approaching return to parity of the 
Pound Sterling is compared by the New 
York Times to the return of Ulysses. The 
Times editorial reads: 


One traveler is returning after long and 
perilous adventure in stormy seas and 
strange lands. He has not yet set foot on 
his natal shore, but his bark is within sight 
of port. Any moment may bring us the 
sound of jangling bells and loud gunfire 
saluting the absent one. His name is the 
Pound Sterling. On Saturday he was 
$4.795,. Another tack or two in familiar 
waters, a hoarse order from the pilot, a 
jolly yo-heave-ho from the crew, and the 
wanderer will be back at $4.865, and home. 

It has been a post-war Odyssey not over- 
shadowed by other romantic war travels: 
the Odyssey of the crew of the Emden, the 
Odyssey of the Czechoslovaks all the way 
from Russia across Siberia and the Pacific 
and the Atlantic back to Prague. Like the 


companions of Ulysses, the Pound Sterling 
was tempted to eat of the fruit of Lotusland 
and remain there forever, stabilized at some- 
where in the neighborhood of $3.50. Like 
Ulysses, he put aside temptation. He abided 
for a while in the island of Circe, who turns 
good men into swine, good money into quad- 
rillions of paper trash; and in February, 
1920, when Ulysses was down to $3.18 it 
seemed as if Greenback Circe would have 
her will with him; but he broke loose from 
the arms of the enchantress. He had a close 
call in passing the rocks of the Sirens. They 
sang enchanting tunes about inflation as 4 
stimulous to trade. But John Bull Sterling 
stuck cotton into his ears, tied himself to the 
mast and sailed on, while his German, Aus- 
trian, Polish, Soviet companions went over- 
board to their doom. 

Not the least arduous of the adventures of 
this new Ulysses confronted him when he 
was cast up on the shores of a great Western 
Continent. and was taken in hand by the 
local Debt Funding Commission, which pro- 
ceeded to administer heroic treatment. 
Would it kill or cure the patient? Even the 
stout heart of Ulysses sagged for a while 
under the ordeal. Ile refused to be com- 
forted by assurances that the process hurt 
the doctors more than it hurt him. But he 
braced himself to the dose and it did him 
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good. He departed for home with his chest 
stuck out, not a charity patient, but a man 
who could pay his way. After what the 
Debt Funding Commission did to him noth- 
ing else mattered. 

And now he is on his own threshold. 
Would he come back, indeed, like Ulysses, 
or like Enoch Arden? Like Ulysses. All 
these years Penelope has been faithfully 
waiting for him. With courage, with art, 
she has been standing off the suitors who 
have heen wooing her with all sorts of gifts, 
with inflation, with state socialism, with 
Guilds, with miraculous concessions in So- 
vietland. Penelope has remained true to 
“486°.. The candle has been kept burning 
in the window. The sea-coal fire has been 
burning on the hearth. As the returned 
traveler peeps in at the window he sees 
home as he left it: a King, a House of Lords, 
& Majesty's Government, a Majesty’s Oppo- 
sition, trade, unemployment, letters to the 
editor or The Times, cricket, football, fox- 
hunting the shires, home. It is, in part at 
least, hi. -eward for insisting that there is, 
after all, mething to be said for the gowd 
and the ©cinea’s stamp. 


France 


HE Westminster Bank Review summar- 
izes the present situation of France as 
follows: 


Commercially, the French are prosperous 
and in a sound position, but financial con- 
ditions are less satisfactory. At one time 
it was usual in England to say that the 
question of finance was of secondary im- 
portance, and that so long as trade and in- 
dustry were active and employment good, 
there was no need for apprehension. Ex- 
perience in Germany and elsewhere has by 
now demonstrated the fallacy of this view, 
and it is at present universally agreed that 
unsound finance simply brings about false 
trading conditions, and leads to a country 
living on its capital without the fact being 
fully realized. Although the French are 
making efforts toward restoring the financial 
position of the country, and in particular 
have at last succeeded in balancing their 
national budget, many factors are operating 
to make their task a difficult one. The war 
and the policy of the four years succeeding 
the Armistice have left a legacy of inflation 
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and high prices. Civil servants have been 
pressing for bigger wages, and their claims 
are not easy to resist in face of the increased 
cost of living. The necessity of filling the 
deficits in the first post-war budgets and for 
financing the reconstruction of the devas- 
tated areas has forced the Government to 
appeal again and again to the country for 
loans, until finally in the issue made two 
months ago interest and redemption terms 
were equivalent to an annual charge on the 
Treasury of nearly nine per cent. on the 
total sum thus borrowed; and although the 
budget has now been balanced, a fresh issue 
will be necessary in the spring to provide 
funds for the repayment of maturing loans. 
The depreciation of the franc has had the 
inevitable result of reducing the value of all 
fixed incomes, while although wages are 
nominally much higher than in 1913, they 
are, after taking into account the decreased 
purchasing power of the franc, only on an 
average around two-thirds of the corres- 
ponding prewar rates. Foreign exchange 
rates, although more stable than earlier in 
the year, show no signs of improvement, and 
in this connection no trade balance, however 
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favorable, can outweigh the existence of an 
unsound currency. Finally, the recent rais- 
ing by the Banque de France of their rate 
from 6 to 7 per cent. is a warning that can- 
not be disregarded, especially in view of 
the general level of discount rates in other 
important financial centers. 


To indicate these difficulties is not to adopt 
a pessimistic attitude toward the outlook for 
the coming year. As _ previously stated, 
France has gained new assets, and some are 
of a character which will prove permanent, 
and will not disappear with the ebb and flow 
of trade. The nation was faced with similar 
difficulties after the Napoleonic and Franco- 
Prussian wars, while in 1815 and 1871 it 
was in addition, faced with the discourage- 
ment arising from defeat in the field. Never- 
theless, each time the French people rose to 
the occasion, and by sheer determination 
quickly achieved prosperity. When the facts 
of the situation are appreciated, there seems 
little ground for doubting that once again 
French fortunes will gradually improve. 

It is interesting to note that the French 
Parliament has passed a bill exempting from 
stamp duty certain payments made by check. 
The avowed purpose of this legislation is to 
encourage the use of checks and thus reduce 
correspondingly the circulation of notes. It 
is felt, however, that it will be extremely 
difficult to alter the habits of the French 
public who have for generations been ac 
customed to using notes rather than checks 
for all ordinary payments. 

A compilation of the figures for the first 
nine months of 1924 shows that France is 
now exporting more than she imports and 
that the gold value of French exports 8 
now higher than in 1913. 

One of the most characteristic symptoms 
showing France’s recuperating power % 
shown in the accounts of French savings 
banks. Just before the war the savings 
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banks showed an excess of withdrawals over 
deposits. ‘The difference was not very im- 
portant, however. On the contrary, since 
the Armistice, there is a considerable excess 
of deposits over withdrawals, which shows 
that the proverbial saving power of the 
French people is rather on the increase. 
The following figures tell the story: 


Excess of Deposits Over Withdrawals 

Francs 
1911 . pasa caeds Mipendedions .... 200,000,000 
1912 . scantidinndpsesiniistinsindcien< 
1913 . mise EE AE as 39,000,000 
1919 . icone pacienidenkenlnaintahebaioas 1,370,000,000 
1920 . : Re 
1921 .. jmtage iaaaees ---.-----1,088,000,000 
1922 . ; : ikea 828,000,000 
1923. . ees 


The total of all deposits in French sav- 
ings banks at the end of 1928 amounted to 
nearly 12 billion francs, that is to say more 
than half of the deposits in the principal 
institutions of credit, which are estimated 
at 261, billion francs. 

This enormous sum of 12 billion francs 
is made up of small deposits only, the num- 
ber of depositors being as high as 16 millions. 
As the sayings banks do not accept deposits 
exceediny 5000 franes, the preceeding figures 


show that more than one Frenchman out 
of three is the owner of a bank book, with 
an average deposit of 750 francs per capita. 
The amount of interest paid yearly by the 
French savings banks to depositors now 
reaches 400 million francs. 

Another indication of the saving power 
of the French people is found in the follow- 
ing table giving the amount of internal loans 
subscribed in France since the war. 


Francs 


1919 siteenenvebias ..-- 35,048,591 
1920 . — — --. 45,906,470 
1921 ' ‘ a 39,350,394 
1922 owe .--- 26,028,820 
1923 Se 
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On the subject of monetary inflation, M. 
Herriot, the French Premier in a speech 
recently delivered in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, made the following statement: 


The present Government will oppose 
further inflation at any cost. 

There is an historical fact on which I 
base my opinion and decision. After the 
American Civil War, the United States went 
through a period of financial settlement just 
as trying as the one we are now in, and the 
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great American Republic for a time had 
reasons to fear that its credit was en- 
dangered. Certain people resorted to mea- 
sures which caused inflation. 

A day came, however, in 1874, when Presi- 
dent Grant rendered a great service to his 
country. He said then, “From now on, 
whatever happens, not one single paper 
dollar will be printed.” 

Well now, whatever happens, whatever 
restrictions may result, however painful may 
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be the obligations we will have to face, and 
even if our personal situation should be 
affected, I ask this Chamber—at least I ask 
all those who give their confidence to the 
Government—to understand that everything 
must be subordinated to the necessity of 
putting an end to the loan and other make- 
shift policy. 

No more inflation! Let us subordinate 
everything to this principle, even if we 
should meet great obstacles and even if we 
should come to clash with demagogues who 
do not always come, as you know, from the 
Left or Extreme-Left parties. 

Then we will have fulfilled as good 
Frenchmen our duty toward the future, as 
was done during the war by those who made 
much heavier sacrifices in order to give se- 
curity to the coming generations. 


Germany 


HE moderate business revival in Ger- 
many continues with gradual increasing 
production, easier money, and firm stock 
market prices, according to the Department 
of Commerce. Increasing production has 
been absorbed by the larger home demand 
rather than by greater exportation, as is 
shown by a November record breaking the 
adverse trade balance. A growing disin- 
clination. is manifested against the granting 
of long-term loans, pending the clarification 
of the questions of interest, transfer, taxa 
tion, and future mortgage valorization. 
There were 572 bankruptcies in December, 
1924, 204 receiverships, and 239 receiver- 
ships terminated. Bankruptcies for the en- 
tire year amounted to 5710 as compared 
with 253 bankruptcies during the previous 
year and a prewar average of 900. Receiv- 
erships for the past year amounted to 2861 
as compared with 2076 receiverships tet 
minated. 
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Living costs show only a slight increase, 
according to the Industrie und Handels 
Zeitung index, which records an advance 
from 119.7 on November 29 to 122.4 on De- 
cember 31. 

Many German firms are sending men to 
the United States to study the American 
machinery industry and to find ways to im- 
prove the output and efficiency of German 
plants and to reduce general factory ex- 
penses and overhead. Interesting develop- 
ments have been made in the affiliations and 
fusions between various manufacturers of 
machinery. The principal reasons for those 
affiliations are improvements expected in 
technical and administrative problems, for 
example, common working and building pro- 
grams, mutual buying and selling, standard- 
izing and simplifying production, proper 
distribution of the products of affiliated 
plants, exchange of special processes and 
methods, and simplification of sales propa- 
gands. It is hoped to increase economy in 
production and to reduce manufacturing 
costs 

The federal law prohibiting the export of 
capita! from Germany, which expired on 
December 81, has not been extended. As 
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a result there can now be taken or sent out 
of Germany as much money as desired, by 
Germans as well as by foreigners residing in 
or passing through Germany. 


The Bulletin of Direction der Disconto- 
Gesellschaft says: ° 


The tendency toward increased prosperity 
is doubtless retarded by the continued short- 
age of capital and credit. There are, how- 
ever, certain indications that the process of 
forming capital is being resumed, if only in 
a modest degree. The accounts newly 
opened with the savings banks increase in 
number from month to month, and the 
amounts deposited grow steadily. The same 
applies to deposits invested in banks, these 
having at least doubled since the beginning 
of the year (1924). The gradual alleviation 
of difficulties in the money and capital mar- 
ket is further expressed by increased emis- 
sion activity. German industries may ven- 
ture to come forward with their capital 
requirements, and in the month of November 
by far the largest number of increases in 
capital were recorded, and to higher 
amounts, than during the whole course of 
the year. In October 78 joint stock com- 
panies made applications in respect of in- 
creases of capital, in November 94, the nomi- 
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nal amounts being 42 and 72 million marks. 
These facts must not, however, lead us to 
close our eyes to the circumstances that we 
are still very far from having overcome the 
general shortage of capital. 


The New York Trust Company has issued 
a valuable study of the German railways as 
they are to be reorganized under the Dawes 
Plan. 
many has agreed to make on account of rep- 
arations are to be derived from her rail- 
ways. This fact and the great dimensions of 
the unified German railway system make 
its organization, earning power and other 
facts about the system of unusual interest. 


Austria 


_ problem of the Austrian $200,000,- 
000 trade balance deficit is being effect- 
ively attacked through the development of 
water power resources, agriculture, and the 
restoration of Vienna’s pre-war status as a 


One-third of the payments that Ger- © 


central financial traffic and market center of 
Central Europe and the Baltic States. Other 
measures designed to have a favorable ef- 
fect upon Austrian trade and to lower Aus- 
trian price levels to continental parity are 
the customs tariff agreement with Czecho- 
slovakia, Germany, and France, the inter- 
national railway agreement for the facilita- 
tion of international traffic, and the estab- 
lishment of a committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of all central industrial organiza- 
tions for the purpose of reducing the cost of 
living. A 5 per cent. reduction in the price 
of milk and a 14 per cent. reduction in the 
price of bread have already been attained as 
a result of the latter measures. 

The Gold Balance Law designed to deflate 
business and establish it upon a normal basis 
has encountered considerable opposition 
among business houses whose credit is 
thought to be endangered at a time of loan 
negotiations. The Schilling Law was finally 
passed in a modified form, establishing pub- 
lic finances upon a schilling basis within a 
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period of six months, and leaving its use 
optional in business accounting. 


Sweden 


HE quarterly report of Skandinaviska 
Kreditaktiebolaget summarizes economic 
conditions in Sweden as follows: 


The aggregate industrial output improved 
in 1924. Also the figures for railway traffic 
and shipping point to a steady, though slow, 
increase of industrial and commercial activ- 
ity. Another sign is the development of 
Sweden’s export trade: the figures for the 
value of Swedish exports, reckoned accord- 
ing to the 1913 prices, have for some months 
almost approached the pre-war level. As at 
the same time the imports have been 
diminished in comparison with the same 
period in 1923—especially owing to the re- 
duced import of cereals in the latter part 
of the vear after it had been found that the 
harvest was better than had been expected— 
the balance of trade was more favorable 
than 1923. For this and other reasons the 
demands on the Riksbank for foreign cur- 
rency have not been large, and the pros- 
pects for the continued maintenance of the 
gol standard are still favorable as far as 
one «nn look ahead. 


HE turn of the year brought no con- 

spicuous changes in Norway’s business 
condition, but the general trend is favorable 
and accompanied by a prevailing optimistic 
tone, according to the Department of Com- 
merce. Labor is quiet, and _ industrial 
operations are satisfactory. The financial 
situation is steadily improving, and the na- 
tional currency is tending upward. The 
money market is stringent owing to heavy 
demands. 

A balanced-budget proposal for 1925-26 
was presented by the Finance Minister, who 
stated that actual equilibrium would be 
maintained if no additional expenditures for 
that year were authorized. The budget for 
the current year is not expected to balance, 
as expenditures have exceeded estimates by 
about 80,000,000 crowns. 

Economy is the keynote of the new bud- 
get proposal. Expenditures are held within 
the figures of the current year, and involve 
a considerable reduction in expenditures for 
railroad and other construction purposes. 
Revenue, due to increased yield of taxation, 
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should be higher; no new taxation measures 
are anticipated. 


Denmark 


yj Ipene predominant event during recent 
months has been the enactment of the 
much debated exchange stabilization plan, 
according to the Department of Commerce. 
This law, effective immediately, exempts the 
Bank of Issue from specie payments until 
December 81, 1926, on the following condi- 
tions: (1) the one-year revolving credit of 
$40,000,000 obtained is placed at the disposal 
of the Bank of Issue for currency stabiliza- 
tion operations, any losses incurred on this 
credit or on the Currency Equalization 
Credit of 5,000,000 pounds sterling expiring 
on December 31, 1925, to be covered by the 
Bank of Issue. These obligations must, how- 
ever, not exceed the net profits of the Bank 
of Issue during the fiscal years 1924-25 and 
1925-26; (2) the rate of the dollar is to be 
“pegged” at 5.74 crowns (17.42 cents to the 
crown) until July, 1925; 5.60 (17.86 cents) 
until January 1, 1926; 5.46 (18.30 cents) 
until July 1, 1926; and 5.32 (18.80 cents) 
until January 1, 1927. In other words, dur- 
ing the next two years the rate is to be suc- 
cessively enhanced from 65 per cent. to 70 
per cent. of par; (3) in each ordinary ses- 
sion of parliament an advisory board of 
fifteen members shall be chosen among the 
legislators to study the currency situation 
and make such recommendations as will be 
conducive to the success of the stabilization 
plan; (4) to provide means for the reduction 
of the note circulation, an “exchange dona- 
tion” will be collected from the taxpayers 
partly by means of an increase of 121% per 
cent. in the income tax over a period of 
two years, and partly by means of higher 
import duties on luxuries and a prolonga- 
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tion of the automobile sales tax for two 
years; (5) in order to preclude the neces- 
sity for further loans to the state by the 
Bank of Issue, the Exchequer is authorized 
to issue three- and six-months’ treasury 


notes up to 50,000,000 crowns. 


The Netherlands 


sf hw Financial and Economic Review of 

Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam, sum- 
marizes the economic outlook in the Nether- 
lands as follows: 


Although in various respects a marked 
improvement in the economic and financial 
state of affairs of the Netherlands is per- 
ceptible, especially when compared with 
1923, the recovery has not been of the pro- 
portions necessary for a return to entirely 
normal conditions. Foreign trade is moving 
in the right direction, both as regards the 
quantities of goods shipped and their values. 
A gratifying feature is the high amount 
from taxation, the receipts having surpassed 
even great expectations. Dutch currency has 
recovered to its gold parity, being now on 
a par with the dollar, which gives trade and 
industry a firm basis for their calculations 
and future plans. Without giving way to 
any undue optimism, it may be stated that 
factors point to a bright future being in 
store for this country. 

Though the prospects are hopeful, we may 
not overlook the fact that some time is 
bound to elapse before the Netherlands have 
recovered from the severe reverses met with 
chiefly during the post-war crisis. The home 
industry, especially, still bears deeply the 
traces of the abnormal times. 


The Monthly Review of Rotterdamsche 
Bankvereeniging says on the same situation: 


Looking back over the past twelve months, 
at the time when the old and the new year 
meet, we always consider it a more welcome 
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task to be able to ascertain that the past 
year has brought an improvement, albeit a 
slight one, than to be obliged to state the 
contrary. We can make the more gratifying 
statement also this time; for if 1923 had 


from 57,900 in January to 8950 in November. 

Among the factors which contributed 
toward this improvement may be cited the 
stability of the crown against the dollar; the 
gradual amelioration of economic conditions 


iew of 
, sum- brought about only a modest improvement in neighboring countries, particularly in 
‘ether- of the general economic situation in Holland, Germany and Austria; and the removal of 
this change has been gradually more inten- impediments to trade with other states 
sified in the year just ended, so that a com-__ through the conclusion of several commercial 
varked parison between present conditions and those __ treaties. 
ancial of a year ago must be greatly in favor of The financial estimates for 1925, when 
$ per- today. This is for the most part a result compared with the previous budget figures, 
with of the improved economic conditions of show a reduction in ordinary expenditure of 
e pro- Europe, which began with the end of the  1,019,808,097 crowns; in the deficit of 330,- 
itirely struggle in the Ruhr, received a new impulse 431,932 crowns; and in expenditure on pub- 
roving by the publication of the Dawes Report, and lic works of 910,147,000 crowns. A depar- 
is the were still more accentuated by the adoption ture from the usual practice has been made 
alues. and the first steps toward the execution jn the budget for the current year by placing 
mount thereof. But besides these factors there has enterprises owned by the state on a com- 
yassed been in Holland itself no lack of successful mercial footing. 
y has endeavors to shape the purely national ele- No serious strikes occurred during the 
yw on ments on which the development of the eco- year, but the increase in the cost of living 
le and nomic life of the country is based as favor- in the past six months gave rise to a demand 
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export, and diminishing unemployment are 
to be recorded. 


Czechoslovakia 


HE Anglo-Czechoslovakia Bank of 
Prague summarizes conditions as follows 
in a recent bulletin: 


A review of the past year shows that the 
improvement in the industrial activity of 
the country recorded for 1928 was main- 
tained in the following twelve months. This 
is borne out by the number of unemployed 
in receipt of state relief, which dropped 


The figures of the foreign trade balance 
for the first eleven months of the year again 
show a considerable falling off against those 
for 1923, in spite of a large increase in the 
volume and value of exports. There was a 
favorable trade balance for this period of 
869,406,241 crowns, as compared with 2,- 
171,355,935 crowns for the corresponding 
eleven months of 1923. This reduction in 
the trade balance is due to an increase in 
imports from 8,630,757,479 crowns in 1928 to 
14,040,655,542 crowns for January-Novem- 
ber 1924. The high figure for imports is 
largely accounted for by purchases abroad 
of wheat, flour and pulses made necessary 
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by a substantial increase in the area under 
sugar beet cultivation, while many industries 
required larger supplies of raw materials, 
owing to better employment. 


Finland 


HE Bank of Finland’s monthly bulletin 
of economic conditions in that country 


states: 


Contrary to the usual course of events, 
the balance of trade for November, 1924, 
proved favorable to Finland. The value of 
imports was 404,300,000 marks, or less than 
in October of the present year and less than 
in the corresponding month last year. The 
value of exports was, on the contrary, ex- 
tremely high considering the time of year, 
being 522,800,000 marks. The surplus of ex- 
ports for November amounts to 118,500,000 
marks, and from the beginning of the year 
to the end of November to 165,800,000 marks. 
The results of foreign trade are thus ap- 
preciably more favorable than last year, 
when the figures for the end of November 
showed a surplus of imports amounting to 














Ss 
201,700,000 marks. On the basis of the 
November results it is fairly safe to 
prophesy that the results for the whole year 
will show a surplus of exports. 

The labor strikes in certain secondary, 
special branches of industry have almost 
everywhere come to an end, and work has 
been recommenced either at former rates of 
pay or on the basis of mutual concessions. 
The number of seekers after employment has 
grown considerably, but actual unemploy- 
ment cannot as yet be said to exist. 


Russia 


N his annual address as chairman of the 

Russo-Asiatic Corporation, the largest 
private creditor of Russia, Leslie Urquhart 
made the following interesting statement: 


It would be unreasonable not to admit 
that during the last three years since the 
declaration of the so-called new economic 
policy financial and economic conditions in 
Russia have made some progress toward 
recovery. In this connection the admirable 
work done by the Commissariat of Finance, 
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despite the appalling difficulties which had 
to be overcome in the efforts to balance the 
state budget and stabilize currency, compels 
the admiration of every unprejudiced per- 
son. It required no mean effort of courage 
and of vision, in the condition of industrial 
and financial chaos in which the country 
found itself only a short time ago, gradually 
to replace the produce of the printing press 
by the proceeds of taxation and revenue, 
and to succeed in the provisional state bud- 
get of the current year not only to make 
both ends meet, but to do so without revert- 
ing to inflation. 

During the past seven years every possible 
Communist theory of finance has been tried 
and proved a failure. The process of evolu- 
tion and return to capitalism is in this de- 
partment of state now complete, and the 
Commissariat of Finance is run on lines that 
would command the respect and approval of 
the most conservative capitalist government. 

rhe Soviet authorities themselves estimate 
that not less than £100,000,000 are required 
to re-equip industry as a whole to meet even 
the present moderate requirements of the 
Population. But how are these huge de- 
mands for capital to be met? 

There being no sources of capital in Rus- 
Sia today, the Soviet Government has no 





alternative but to seek the necessary capital 
in those foreign countries where conditions 
favor its accumulation, and I have reason to 
believe that it will not be long before prac- 
tical proposals in this direction will be forth- 
coming, proposals which must inevitably 
carry conditions which will re-establish the 
confidence of the investing public in the 
credit of Russia. 


Cuba 


NE hundred and sixty-nine Cuban sugar 

mills are reported to have been grind- 
ing on January 24, 1925, as compared with 
163 on the corresponding date of the pre- 
ceding year, according to the Department 
of Commerce. In spite of strikes in the 
mills at the beginning of the harvest, both 
the amount of sugar arriving at ports from 
the centrals and of that exported show in- 
creases over last year. ‘Thus, arrivals at 
ports for the period up to January 17, 1925, 
and for an approximately corresponding 
period of last year, are 402,530 and 314,901 
long tons, respectively, while exports for 
these periods are 227,668 and 155,217 long 
tons, respectively. Continuance of abnormal- 
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ly warm weather has affected the sugar 
content of the cane to some extent, and the 
yield so far has been lower. 


South America 


EPORTS from the Argentine indicate 

that that country is suffering from tight 
money due to an inelastic currency system. 
The Buenos Aires Branch of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston comments on this 
situation as follows: 

Tight money is due principally, of course, 
to the inelastic currency system, similar to 
that of the United States prior to the pas- 
sage of the Federal Reserve Act. There are 
many here who think that if the govern- 
ment is not going to float a foreign loan and 
import gold in the near future, the Bank 
of the Nation should avail itself of the right 
granted under a special law to rediscount 
commercial paper at the Caja de Conver- 
sién, thus increasing paper currency circu- 
lation and facilitating free sale of raw 
products at prevailing profitable values when 
demand strengthens next month. The coun- 


try is growing, but the circulating medium 
is decreasing. It is felt in some quarters 
that the continued closure of the Caja de 
Conversién (it has redeemed no paper with 
gold for the general public since August, 
1914) only accentuates the evil that its in- 
operation is supposed to remedy, it being 
pointed out that a return to free gold ex- 
change, now that the trade balance is so 
heavily favorable to the country, would not 
only drive the dollar and the pound to par, 
but would soon bring about the importation 
of gold, and that any seasonal money string- 
ency could be overcome if the Bank of the 
Nation would rediscount temporarily as 
above mentioned. Objectors to this sug- 
gestion fear that the rediscounting might 
easily become chronic, with resulting danger- 
ous currency inflation. In the meantime 
importers will do well to limit their pur- 
chases from abroad, because merchandise 
moves slowly and overhead costs mount 
rapidly when money is tight. If this situa- 
tion can be remedied, all other signs point 
to a coming era of prosperity. 


Exports to Latin America from the 
United States during 1924 amounted to 
$769,573,240, an increase of nearly 10 per 
cent. over the previous year. Imports from 
that region were valued at $1,050,578,995, or 
$9,403,396 more than those of 1923. 


& 


International Banking Notcs 


The Swiss Banking Union, Zurich, ascribes 
the rise of the Swiss franc to parity with 
the American dollar, the Swedish crown and 
the Dutch florin, to five main causes: the 
improvement in the public finances and eco- 
nomic conditions, the revival of the tourist 
traffic, the issue of a loan in America, the 
repatriation of capital which had returned 
partly because higher rates of interest of- 
fered better inducements, but chiefly because 
of the return of that confidence which has re- 
stored to the Swiss franc that stability which 
it now enjoys. 

© 

Mitteldeutsche Creditbank of Berlin, and 
the Allgemeine Verkehrsbank, Vienna, have 
appointed F. Rosenberg, New York, as their 
representative in the United States. 

© 


Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget, Stock- 
holm, one of the largest Swedish banks, has 
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Manizales, Colombia, South America 
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Cable address: BANCALDAS 
ve @ 

The oldest, largest and most 
progressive Bank in 
Manizales 
e 


Financing exportation of 
produce : 
coffee, hides, etc. 


Best Organized Collecting Department 


Correspondents all over Colombia, Europe and the United 
States of America 


Resources ... 


NEPOMUCENO MEJIA M. - 





- . $3,864,020.57 


President 








offered for subscription a bond issue of 
100,000,000 kronen. 

The bonds bear a 51% per cent. coupon, 
and are being offered at par. They are re- 
payable at par after fifteen years, but may 
be repaid at 103 at any time after 1935. 


© 


The American-Polish Chamber of Com- 
merce, New York, is distributing a pamphlet 
entitled “The Progress of Financial Re- 
construction in Poland,” written by Edward 
Rose. 

© 


Total assets of Lietuvos Bankas, Kaunas, 
Lithuania, as of January 31, 1925 amounted 
to Litas 162,230,155.81. 


© 


A new puplication known as The Foreign 
Securitics Investor is now being published 
every two weeks by The Foreign News 
Distribu: ig Co., Inc., 20 Broad street, New 
York. ‘This publication is edited for Ameri- 
tan owners of foreign securities for the pur- 
Pose of « \sseminating news and views on all 
subjects affecting the value of foreign se- 


curities. A recent issue contains an article 
entitled “A Financial Study of the Dutch 
East Indies” by John H. Muurling, former 
representative in the United States of the 
Netherlands Indian Government. 


© 


Gross profits of The National Bank, 
Limited, London, for the half year ended 
December 31, 1924 amounted to £463,793 
7s. 10d. after payment of interest, taxes and 
provision for bad and doubtful debts. A 
dividend for the past half-year at the rate 
of 14 per cent. per annum has been paid. 
Total resources of The National Bank, 
Limited, as of December 31, 1924 were 
£46,488,798 6s. 8d. 


© 


Total assets of the London Merchants 
Bank, Limited, London, as of December 31, 
1924 amounted to £4,909,658 13s. 3d. 


© 


Deposits of the Government Savings Bank 
of New South Wales, Sydney, increased 
during the year ended June 30, 1924 by 
£1,348,852 Os. 5d. Withdrawals exceeded 
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The Punjab 
National Bank, Ltd. 


Established 1895 
Head Office: 25, The Mall, 


LAHORE. INDIA 


Tel. Addresses: “Stability” for head office 

and branches; “Clearance” for Bombay, 

Lahore City, Amballa Cantonment and 
Peshawar Cantonment only. 


Capital (Issued) 

Capital (subscribed) 
Capital (paid-up) 

Reserves (June 30, 1924).... 
SII > sinictininteatntentsincuniadinten 


ainint 6,01,21,333 
Total Resources 


6,83,48,388 


LONDON AGENTS—Midland Bank Lim- 
ited, 5, Threadneedle St., London 
B. C. 2. 

BRANCHES—Amballa City, Amballa 
Cantonment, Amritsar, Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, Cawnpore, Delhi, Dera Ismail 
Khan, Ferozepore City, Gojra, Gujran- 
wala, Hoshiarpur, Hyderabad, Hafiza- 
bad, Jammu, Jhelum, Jullundur City, 
Karachi, Kasur, Lahore City, Ludhiana, 
Lyallpur, Meerut City, Multan City, 
Montgomery, Okara, Patiala, Pesha- 
war City, Peshawar Cantonment, 
Quetta, Rawalpindi City, Sargodha, 
Sialkot City, Simla, Srinagar. 


Banking Business of every description 
transacted. 


GOVIND DASS, BHAGAT, M.A., LL.B., 
Secretary 











deposits by £714,696, 4s. 3d., but interest 
added to depositors’ accounts to the amount 
of £2,063,548 4s. 8d. made the increase 
stated. Net profits of the rural bank de- 
partment for the vear were £30,499 15s. 1d. 


© 


A large block of shares in Mercurbank, 
Vienna were recently sold in New York at 
$1.85 per share of 3000 kronen. 

Commenting on the above shares, J. P. 
Perry, director of the Mercurbank, said: 

“The Mercurbank is one of the old es- 
tablished financial institutions of Austria, 
having been organized in 1887. It maintains 
close connections with a number of leading 
banks and bankers both in Europe and 
America. The Darmstadter and National- 
bank, one of the famous German “D” banks, 
has two representatives on the Mercurbank’s 
board of directors. Hallgarten & Co., New 
York, the London & Eastern Trade Bank, 
Ltd., the Bank of Cataluna, Barcelona, 
Spain, are also represented on the board. 

“The bank’s capital stock is represented 


by 3,333,334 shares of 3000 kroners each. 
The shares are fully paid and non-assessable, 
and no extra liability attaches to their 
ownership. They are also free from all 
Austrian taxes now in force. The Mercur- 
bank combines the functions of a com- 
mercial bank with an issuing house, a stock 
exchange firm and a holding company. 


© 


The balance sheet of the Bank of Finland, 
Helsingfors, as of December 31, 1924 has 
been announced as follows: 


ASSETS 


Stock of gold: 
Finnish gold coin 
Foreign gold coin 
Bullion . 
Assets in foreign currency: 
Foreign correspondents 
COE CODE a cncscnscccrvivcccssnseccncn 
Foreign bank notes and coupons 
Bills in foreign currency .............- - 
Bonds in foreign currency .......... . 
Finnish silver coin 
Government’s short term obliga- 
CROGRB ose cnnac0-~.ccccessinccossensoccepsosetbonsenseess 
Finnish state bonds in Finnish 
currency watetipiecents 
Bills in Finnish currency . 
Loans on security 
Advances on current accounts 
Bonds in Finnish currency 
Silver bullion 
Finnish nickel coin 
Finnish copper coin 404,811.80 
Bank premises . 12,000,000.00 
REE em 100.00 
Sundry accounts . 89,877,056.76 


2,011,697,936.46 


882,152.15 
9,173,903.01 
3,798,647.50 

546,970.00 


48,000,000.00 


434,141,806.25 
539,580,083.50 
4,320,002.00 
7,211,914.39 
13,365, 884.75 
450,571.80 
10,711,524.75 


LIABILITIES 
Fmk 
1,249,946,139.00 
45,743,517.60 


Notes in circulation 
Balance of current accounts 
Balance of current accounts due 
to government nities 
Credit abroad ...... 
Bank post bills . 
Bills collected ..... nonnnte 
Foreign correspondents . 
Sinking funds ................. 
Sundry accounts .................0.00--.. 
Balance of interest accrued 
Capital ...... aca sdhipnolibeiiane 
Reserve fund ..... 
Reserve fund for 
and furniture ............ 
Reserved prefit 
Undisposed 


158,009, 468.96 
244,800,000.00 
8.086,570.02 
741,710.20 
6,642, 360.35 


16,556,529. 24 
609,963.14 
100,000,000.00 
50,000,900.00 


12,000,100.00 
46,960,400.92 
65,373,629.00 


2,011,697,936.46 


At the first annual general meeting of the 
British Overseas Bank, Limited, London, 
the chairman, Viscount Churchill, reported 
that during the year ended October 31, 1924 
steady progress had been maintained both 
in regard to the expansion of the hank’s 
business and in the profits earned. Accep- 
tances by the bank showed an important 
increase over the previous year, showing 
an increasing activity. Net profits for the 
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production of the Islands. 


Reserve funds ... 





The Philippine Islands Trade is Growing Rapidly 


The tremendous Balance of Trade in favor of the Philippines proves the 
Present and Potential Development Possibilities. 

If you are interested, the Bank of the Philippine Islands offers the highest 
class and most reliable Banking Services. 

As the Oldest Bank in the Orient, we naturally maintain a very strong 
position which enables us to properly carry out the wishes of our clients, 
assisting them in the development of their trade and stimulating the 


Che Bank of the Philippine Jalands 
Capital fully paid-up . (Pesos) py ty eng - ($3,375,000) 
Head Office: MANILA, P. I. 


Brancues: ILoi.o, Cesu, ZAMBOANGA 
William_T. Nolting 


{oases F. Marias ee 

ulgencio Borromeo - - - 

R. Moreno - + - + + © © * 

D.Garcias + + - + + = = » 

E. Byron Ford - - Chief, Foreign 

S. Fre - + + « + Chief 

P.J.Campos- - - + Manager 
M.Browne- - - ~- Manager 
M.Garcia - - Manager Zamboanga 


Correspondents in all parts of the World 
Special attention given Collections 


250,000 al ($1,125,000) 






















year after providing for taxes and bad and 
doubtful debts amounted to £105,548, Is. 4d. 
Total assets of the bank as of October 31, 
1924 were £7,780,816 4s. 5d. 


© 


Total assets of Ulster Bank, Limited, 
Belfast, as of November 29, 1924 were £25,- 
255,509 14s. 2d. Net profits for the year 
were £211,378 4s. The bank has a paid up 
capital of £500,000 and a reserve fund of 
£904),000, 


© 


The net profits of the Skandinaviska Kred- 
itaktiebolaget, Stockholm, for the year 1924 
—atter writing off on debts Kr. 7,469,846.43 
—amount to Kr. 9,566,146.18, to which has to 
be added Kr. 3,062,826.99 brought forward 
from 1923, making a total of Kr. 12,628,- 
973.17 

Besides the above amount a_ further 
Kr. $,000,000,—taken from the contingency 
account of Kr. 8,000,000,—has also been 
Written off on debts. 

The board of directors proposed to dis- 
tribute the same dividend as last year, viz. 
Kr. '5 per share (10.56 per cent.), requir- 








ing Kr. 9,210,000, and to add Kr. 300,000 to 
the tax reserve, leaving a balance of Kr. 3,- 
118,973.17 to be carried forward. 


© 


Total assets of the Bank of Esthonia, 
Reval, as of November 30, 1924 amounted to 
Emk 7,673,613,182.50 Bank notes issued on 
this date were Emk 2,250,000,000. The bank 
held gold abroad on this date amounting to 
Emk 539,065,950. 

© 


Gross profits of the National Discount 
Company, Limited, London, for the year 
ended December 31, 1924 were £821,385 16s. 
lld. On this date the company’s subscribed 
capital was £846,665 and its reserve fund 
£550,000. 

© 


Net profits of the Commercial Bank of 
Scotland, Edinburgh, for the year ending 
October 31, 1924 were £335,117 4s. 2d. The 
paid up capital of the bank on this date was 
£1,750,000 and reserve fund was £1,750,000. 
Total assets were £43,203,243 14s. Id. Ad- 
vances were £13,807,141 Os. 10d. Notes in 
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NEMO IN PATRIA SUA PROPHETA EST 
NADIE ES ALCALDE EN SU PUEBLO 


success. 


interests. 
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So run the old Latin and Spanish sayings meaning that our abilities are never 

lly recognized i im our Own country. 
exception which proves the accepted rule, and that is the Banking Business, 
where intimate knowledge of the people and country is a prerequisite to 


The secret of our successful handling of collections i 1s the fact that we know 
drawees intimately and are therefore in a unique position to safeguard your 
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circulation were £3,303,929. This bank has 
an office in London and 300 branches and 
sub-offices in Scotland. 


© 


The opening balance sheet in gold marks 
of Deutsche Bank, Berlin follows: 


ASSETS 
Gold marks 
Shares of the Deutsche Bank of 
40,000,000 gold marks nominal 
value (since sold) 40,000,000.00 
Cash, foreign monies, coupons and 
balances with clearing banks. 
Cash balances with banks 
bankers .. 
Bills receivable 
Loans on Merchandise 
Loans and advances on securities 
pledged 


36,314,786.93 


157,339,837.87 
11,506,349.05 
23,280,994.84 


7,202,133.95 
German treasury bonds in dollars 5,000,000.00 
Investments in stocks and bonds.... 10,000,000.00 
Syndicates - 10,000,000.00 
Shares of allied banks 25,000,000.00 
Debtors in current accounts (be- 

sides: debtors for guarantees 

given by the bank 31,422,844 

gold marks) 183,253,587.04 
Bank premises .... 40,000,000.00 
Other real estate 3,000,000.00 
Items in transit between head 

office and branches 440,113.82 











552,337,803.50 


LIABILITIES 

Gold marks 

Capital issued and paid up.............. -150,000,000.00 

Reserve . 50,000,000.00 

Creditors in current accounts 349, 287,795.83 

Bills payable (besides: Nability of 

the bank for guarantees given on 

behalf of customers 31,422,844 

gold marks) ...... _— 
Dr. Georg von Sie men's “Fund. 





550,007.67 
2,500,000.00 


§52,337,803.50 


© 


Total assets of the Manchester & County 
Bank, Limited Manchester, as of December 
81, 1924 amounted to £23,954,683 16s. 5d. 
The bank’s capital on this date was £1,092,- 


040 and its reserve fund £1,010,000. Net 
profits for the year were £193,393 Os. 10d. 


© 


During the year ended June 30, 1924, 
Hollandsche Bank Voor Zuid-Amerika, Am- 
sterdam, earned FI. 1,624,671.18 in interest 
and FI. 942,139.39 on exchange and commis- 
sions. Total assets as of July 1, 1924 were 
FI. 82,879,648.35, capital was FI. 17,580,000 
and reserve FI. 5,300,000. 


© 


Net profits of the Bank of New South 
Wales, Sydney, for the half-year ending 
September 30, 1924 were £388,213 9s. 6d. 
Total assets of the bank on this date were 
£74,048,578 8s. 4d. Paid up capital was 
£6,000,000 and reserve fund £4,050,000; 
notes in circulation £481,090; deposits 
£52,396,570 1s. 3d.; bills discounted £43,- 
102,389 2s. 6d. 

© 


Net profits of the Belfast Banking Com- 
pany, Limited, Belfast, for the year ending 
December 31, 1924, were £106,797 3s. Total 
assets on this date were £17,993,362 11s. 2d; 
paid in capital £600,000; reserve fund 
£600,000; notes in circulation £1,271,630; 
current, deposit and other accounts £15,- 
432,712 15s. 6d.; advances £9,825,625 19s. 8d.; 
gold and silver coin, currency notes and 
cash at call £1,658,244 7s. 4d. 


© 


Profits of Williams Deacon’s Bank, Lim- 
ited, Manchester, for the year 1924 after 
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Swiss francs 70,000,000 
Swiss francs 16,000,000 


St. Gall ZURICH Winterthur 


Aarau, Basle, Berne, Geneva, Lausanne, Lugano, 
Locarno, Vevey, Chaux-de-Fonds etc. etc. 


The Bank will be pleased to handle your Swiss business, such 
as collections, commercial credits, at competitive rates. 


Correspondence Invited 
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providing for taxes and bad and doubtful 
debts were £338,893 5s. 9d. Total assets on 
December 31, 1924 were £41,102,792 9s. 9d.; 
paid in capital £1,875,000; reserve fund 
£1,250,000; current, deposit and other ac- 
counts £34,836,369 12s. 3d.; advances £18,- 
683,878 5s. 8d. 
© 


Total assets of the National Bank of 
Scotland, Edinburgh, as of November 1, 
1924 were £36,976,612 Os. 6d. Other items 
on this balance sheet are capital £1,100,000; 
reserve £1,300,000; note circulation £2,590,- 
656 14s.; deposits etc. £31,018,368 9s. 6d.; 
advances £11,403,109 8s. 4d. 


© 


The gross profits for the year ended Sep- 
tember 31, 1924 of the Bank of London & 
South America, Limited, London after pro- 
viding for bad and doubtful debts were 
£1,903,984 2s. 10d. Items on the balance 
Sheet of this date were capital paid in 
£3,540,000; reserve £2,600,000; bills receiv- 
able, bills discounted, advances, etc., £52,- 
991,594 3s. 11d.; current accounts, deposits, 
etc., £41,384,812 12s. 7d.; cash etc. £11,- 


688,799 1s. 1d. After charges of £1,488,226 
5s. 8d. and dividends of £201,600, a bal- 
ance of £624,792 17s. 9d. was carried for- 
ward to profit and loss account. This bank 
was formerly the London and River Plate : 
Bank, Limited, with which is amalgamated 
the London and Brazilian Bank, Limited. 


© 


Gross earnings of the Industrial Bank of 
Japan, Ltd., for the half year ended June 
30, 1924 were 19,481,578 Yen. Dividends 
amounting to 10 per cent. per annum on 
the paid-up capital were set aside and 900,- 
000 Yen were added to reserve. Total assets 
of the bank on this date were 546,634,669,455 
Yen. The total amount of loans newly made 
for various enterprises during the half- 
year was 54,290,000 Yen. 


© 


Net profits of the Western Australian Bank, 
Perth, for the half-year ended September 29, 
1924 were £40,877 19s. 9d. Total dividends 
amounting to £38,412 10s. were paid and 
£35,006 Os. 4d. were carried forward. The 
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reserve fund of the bank on this date was 
£981,000 and reserve profits were £35,006 
Os. 4d. Total assets were £4,682,630 3s. 11d. 
Notes in circulation were £11,389 10s. and 
bills in circulation were £37,385 17s. 4d. 
Bills receivable and advances were £3,545,- 
353 9s. 11d. 


© 


The opening of a new branch office in 
Milan, Italy, is announced by the National 
City Bank of New York. It will be in 
charge of Herbert Furrell, who formerly 
was in the Paris office of the bank. The 
new Milan branch is on the Plazza Corduzio, 
in the heart of Milan’s business district. 

This is the second branch of the National 
City Bank in Italy, one having been opened 
several years ago at Genoa. The bank now 
has thirty-eight foreign offices, which are in 
Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, 
England, France, Italy, Peru, Porto Rico, 
Uruguay and Venezuela. 


© 


The aggregate paid-in capital of nineteen 
leading banks of Finland, as of December 
81, 1924, amounted to 755,000,000 finmarks 
(approximately $19,000,000), surplus and 


undivided profits to 318,000,000 (approxi- 
mately $8,000,000), making a total of 1,073,- 
000,000 (approximately $27,000,000) of capi- 


tal resources. These same banks reported 
aggregate profits for the year 1924 of 131,- 
300,000 finmarks (approximately $3,300,000) 
and average dividends to stockholders at 
the rate of 8.8 per cent., as against 8.6 per 
cent. in 1923. 


© 


Total assets of ‘T'ampereen Osake-Pankki, 
Tampere, Finland, on December 31, 1924 
amounted to Fmk. 244,148,562.25. On the 
same date the capital was Fmk. 20,000,000 
and the reserve Fmk. 14,000,000. The profits 
for 1924 were Fmk. 4,016,947.67. 


© 


The ministry of Commerce of Siam has 
recently issued the second edition of its 
“Importers and Exporters Directory for 
Siam.” This directory is designed to supply 
details of the foreign trade and commerce 
of Siam and also of those firms in Siam who 
export and import goods direct. For the 
information of traders abroad who may de- 
sire to enter into commercial relations with 
this country this book contains a fund of 


useful information, and it should be of 
value to banks throughout the world. 


© 


The total assets of The Kajima Bank, 
Ltd., Osaka, Japan on December 31, 1924 
amounted to Yen 221,546,475.88. Net Profits 
for the year ending December 31 were Yen 
1,566,807.46 which with the sum of Yen 
261,281.56 carried forward from the last 
half-year made a total of Yen 1,828,089.02, 
which was appropriated as follows: 

Yen 
500,000.00 


943,750.00 
50,000.00 


Reserve funds .............. 

Dividends 

BD secetnicetahctiitetsessininininiancenti 

Pension reserve + iseihiaadiatiabianipesieeiel 

Balance carried forward to 
halfyear ...... PE 284,339.02 


1,828,089.02 


fe) 
© 


The net profits of the Dresdner Bank for 
the fiscal year ended December 31, last, are 
reported at 8,349,877 reichsmarks. The di- 
rectors are proposing a dividend of 8 per 
cent. after adding 1,400,000 reichsmarks to 
the reserve capital, increasing the total 
under that head to 23,400,000 reichsmarks, 
exclusive of the 78,000,000 reichsmarks cap- 
ital stocks. 

© 


The directors of the Dresden Bank, Ger- 
many, have declared a dividend of 8 per 
cent., payable from 1924 earnings. 


® 


According to a cablegram received recent- 
ly by the Amalgamated Bank of New York, 
the U. S. S. R. Prombank of Russia, which 
the bank here represents, has just ended its 
most successful year. The message said: 

“The annual meeting of the Commercial 
and Industrial Bank of the U. S. S. R. 
(Prombank) was held at Moscow on Feb- 
ruary 22. The balance was found to be 
275,000,000 rubles, as against 87,000,000 for 
last year. The capital fully paid up during 
the year increased from 15,000,000 to 40,- 
000,000 rubles, and the profits from 2,000,- 
000 to 8,500,000 rubles. The dividends were 
15 per cent., as against 8 per cent. last 
year. The loans, discounts and guarantees 
for foreign trade were 32,000,000 rubles, and 
the money transfers from abroad through 
the Russo-American Industrial Corporation 
and the Amalgamated Bank of Chicago and 
New York 10,000,000. The bank has seventy- 
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Rotterdamsche 
Bankvereeniging 


Rotterdam Amsterdam 


The Hague 


Cote. ee fl 50,000,000 
Reserve .... fl 20,000,000 


Every description of banking business transacted, 
including the making of collections, the issuance of 
travellers letters of credit and documentary letters 
of credit, buying and selling of foreign exchange 
and of stocks and shares. 


Our large capital and complete organization en- 
able us to handle all matters entrusted to our 
care with efficiency and promptness. 


Representative for the United States 


J. Enderman, 14 Wall Street, New York 
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a 


five branches in Russia. The meeting ap- 
proved the report of the directors and ac- 
cepted a motion for a further increase of 
capital to 75,000,000 rubles.” 


© 


The board of directors of Banque de 
Bruxelles, Brussels, at its meeting on Feb- 
ruary 4, after having considered the results 
of the financial year of 1924, decided to dis- 
tribute to shareholders a dividend at the 
rate of 11 per cent. as compared with a 10 
per cent. dividend distributed last year. 

The gross profits as they appeared from 
the profit and loss account amount to 
Francs 48,491,919.58, against Francs 33,290,- 
494.75 (1923) and leave a net profit of 
Francs 26,039,870.55, against Francs 16,661,- 
099.35 in the previous year. 

The distribution of the balance afore- 
mentioned contemplates, besides the pay- 
ment of an 11 per cent. interest, the carry- 
ing to reserves of an aggregate sum of 


Francs 4,280,000, against Francs 2,315,000 in 
1923. 


© 


Total assets of the Imperial Bank of 
India on December 31, 1924, amounted to 
Rs. 96,93,90,625. The net profits of the 
bank for the half-year amounted to Rs. 49,- 
05,355-15-9 which with Rs. 21,52,857-12-10) 
brought forward from the half-year ended 
June 30, 1924, made a total of Rs. 70,58,- 
213-12-7. 

This sum the governors of the bank dis- 
posed of as follows: 


In payment of a dividend to the 
shareholders at the rate of 16 
per cent. per annum free of in- 


Transferred to reserve fund 
Transferred to pension fund 
Carried forward to the profit and 
loss account of the current half- 
EP tcsssrionnimesiocininenmnnnimaee: oe oe 


70,58,213 12 7 

















Se | Bs, HE new banking home ot the 

Montclair Savings Bank, Mont- 

| e eo) Hi clair, N. J.—an individual savings 

bank building with polished granite 

base and limestone exterior. The interior 
is finished in bronze and marble. 


a 


Thomas M. James Company 
3 Park Street, Boston 342 Madison Ave., New York 


Architects and Engineers 


We would be glad to help you solve your 
bank building problem 


Write us for booklet 
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Savings Banking 


Article X XII! of a Reading Course in Banking 
By Glenn G. Munn 


Formerly with Chase National Bank; instructor in banking, Hudson County and Elizabeth 
(N. J.) Chapters, American Institute of Banking; author of 
“Encyclopedia of Banking and Finance” 





I. Functions of savings banks: 

1. To receive time deposits in 
small amounts from individuals 
and to pay interest on them. 

. To invest these deposits in safe, 
interest-bearing obligations as 
permitted by law. 


II. Types of savings banks: 

. Mutual (non-stock). 

. Stock. 

. Interest departments of na- 
tional banks, state banks, and 
trust companies. 

. Savings associations. 

. Postal savings banks. 





OUTLINE OF ARTICLE XXIII 


III. Types of accounts: 
1. Single-name accounts. 
2. Joints accounts. 
3. Trust accounts. 


IV. Types of investments: 

1. Mortgage loans. 

2. Government bonds. 

3. State and municipal bonds 
(with certain qualifications). 

4. Other bonds of the higher in- 
vestment grades (industrial 
bonds excluded). 

. Bankers’ acceptances. 

. Loans with certain high-grade 
collateral. 








G ‘commer banks contrast sharply with 


commercial banks. While the chief 
function of the latter is to receive 
_ demand deposits, to discount business paper 
and make advances to provide working cap- 
ital for commercial borrowers, the function 
of savings banking is to assemble small 
savings which in the aggregate can be con- 
sidered as permanent capital available for 
investment in long-term, non-commercial 
loans. 

The banking law of New York state de- 
fines a savings bank as a “corporation 
authorized by the laws of this state only 
to receive money on deposit in such sums, 
to invest the same in such securities, obliga- 
tions and property, and to declare, credit 
and pay from its earnings such dividends, 
as may be prescribed by law.” Savings 
banks are instituted especially for the pur- 
pose of encouraging thrift among persons 
of small means by paying interest on sav- 
ings deposited therein. Originally, savings 
banks were regarded as semi-philanthropic 
organizations to provide machinery for col- 
lecting .nd assembling the savings of the 
poor, an:i to invest them in high grade in- 
vestmen's, to the end that the accrued 


interest might be returned periodically to 
the depositors. While modern savings banks 
can hardly be regarded in this light, one 
feature has always remained dominant, i. e., 
strict supervision of the investment of de- 
posits as a means of protecting a class of 
depositors which can ill afford to lose its 
savings, and which, at the same time, is 
generally incapable of making a wise selec- 
tion of investments or of a bank. 


TYPES OF SAVINGS BANKS 


Savings banking, however, is by no means 
confined to savings banks. In many towns, 
the volume of business does not warrant 
the establishment of more than one banking 
house, e. g., a national bank, state bank, or 
trust company. These banks are permitted 
to organize “savings,” “special interest,” 
“compound interest,” or “thrift” depart- 
ments which answer the same purpose and 
are conducted in much the same manner as 
savings banks. In other words, the work of 
the savings department is carried on quite 
independently of the commercial banking 
business. 

_In addition to the strictly savings banks 
and the savings departments of commercial 
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Still Greater Help 


nnouncing the merger of two 
great institutions that have grown 
by giving business building service 
that has aided banks ... 


The Bankers Supply Company 


N 18 years, this company has 

grown to be the largest manufac- 
turer of bank checks in the world. 
The yearly output of checks would 
reach seven times around the globe. 

This amazing growth was founded 
and built upon the idea that banking 
supplies, particularly checks, could be 
made active helps in building business 
for banks. 

Super-Safety paper was the result. 

Then came the plan of national ad- 
vertising—to educate the public on 
problems and principles which should 
help banks attract new depositors. 
Local help in advertising for the 
banks was put on an increasingly ef- 
fective basis. The whole became a 
definite, effective merchandising plan 
for banks. 

Modern manufacturing methods— 
from raw materials to finished prod- 
ucts—made it possible to render this 
complete service to banks at no 
premium in price. 

The step announced today is but 
another logical move in this 18-year 
history of progress. It means greater 
and better service than ever. 

















THs is news that concerns the 

progressive bankers of America 
chiefly because it announces greater 
cooperation than they have ever 
had before—in securing new depositors 
and holding present business. 

The Bankers Supply Company, 
originators and makers of Super- 
Safety Bank Checks, has been pur- 
chased by the Todd Protectograph 
Company. 


Doubled effort for banks 


Where these two institutions in the 
past have worked separately—they 
will now combine forces. 

The great national advertising 
campaigns of each will be continued 
—reaching millions of Americans 
who are banking “ prospects.” 

Research work toward solving 
problems of bank merchandising will 
become doubly effective—through 
cooperation between the two staffs. 

Closer contact with banks will be 
made possible through the two 
great corps of trained representa- 
tives—600 men in the field, and 
offices in 125 cities. Thus service 
never before equalled will be ren- 
dered. 


BANKERS SUPPLY 


THE TODD 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Bank 
State Street at 60th 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Building Business 





A complete plan 


Super-Safety Bank Checks give 
you something definite to mer- 
chandise, at no greater cost 
than any checks of comparable 
quality. They are part of a 
completely worked-out plan for 
getting new depositors. 

First, they are advertised con- 











sistently—in the most power- 
ful way—to the millions who 
are logically banking prospects 
They offer features of protec’ 
tion and appearance that do 
appeal to people, do help open new 
accounts for you. 

Back of that is a localized adver- 
tising service which no bank could 
possibly secure for less than $15,- 
000 yearly! It is furnished free to 
banks using Super-Safety checks. 
Details will be sent you upon re- 
quest. Nothing like it has ever before 
been offered to the banking world. 

Under this new combination of 
forces, the Super-Safety check plan 
and service will be more vitally ef- 
fective for you than ever before. 


Invaluable data 


We ask an opportunity to place be- 
fore you the details of this plan. It 
is today in use by thousands of 
progressive banks. Now it becomes 
more attractive than ever. 


Here is valuable data that you can 
actually use. It is yours for the asking— 
and without obligation. 


COMPANY, Division 


COMPANY 
Checks aud Check-Protection Equipment 
Chicago, Illinois 


RCCHESTER DENVER 


GEORGE W. TODD 
Director, Lincoln Alliance 
Bank, Rochester. N. Y. 
Director. Eastman Kodak Co. Trustee, Mechanics Sav. Bk. 
Chairman, Stromberg-Curl- 
son Telephone MJq. Co. 





LIBANUS M. TODD 


Chairman, National Bank 
of Rochester 


Director, Rochester Gas and 
Electric Co. 


The Todd Protectograph Company 


HE history of this institution, 

founded 25 years ago, in many 
ways parallels that of the Bankers 
Supply Company—which it has now 
purchased. 

In 1899 the company was founded, 
and the first Todd Protectograph was 
made. Nearly all banks use the 
Protectograph. More than 1,000,000 
are in use throughout the world. 

Later, came Todd-Greenbac checks 
—of distinctive appearance, and al- 
teration-defying. Whenever the forger 
touches any part of their sensitized 
surface with acid, they instantly flash 
the word VOID. 

And this program was furthered by 
national advertising—directed toward 
education of the public. 

Now, with still greater facilities for 
service, the Todd Company will go 
even farther—in building business for 














™ FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


[fea tc: 22 3625 











Ten Boston Offices 


Foreign Branches 


Buenos AirEs, ARGENTINA Havana, Cusa 


European ‘Representative 
24, OLD Broap St., Lonpon 


HEN you have Boston or New Eng- 

land business, send it to us. With 
ten offices covering the city and direct 
collection facilities throughout this sec- 
tion, we aftord quickest and best service. 
Correspondence invited. 


CAPITAL $20,000,000 


SURPLUS $20,000,000 


Resources over $270,000,000 
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banks and trust companies, there are other 
institutions that carry on savings bank 
functions, such as, for instance, savings as- 
sociations, building and loan associations, 
mutual investment companies, and postal 
savings banks. In fact, any institution 
which accepts small deposits and pays in- 
terest on them, and whose object is to fos- 
ter the habit of thrift, can qualify as a sav- 
ings bank. 

As to organization, savings banks proper 
are divided into two classes, mutual (non- 
stock), and stock. Mutual savings banks 
are organized without stock capital, are 
managed by a board of trustees which is 
usually a self-perpetuating body, and earn- 
ings are distributed among the depositors as 
dividends upon their deposits, usually lim- 
ited to 5 per cent. as a maximum. Surplus 
earnings are carried to the guaranty fund, 
and the expenses of organization are met 
out of an expense fund provided by the 
original organizers. Stock savings banks, on 
the other hand, are managed by a board of 
directors elected by the stockholders. In- 
terest is paid to depositors at a fixed or 
contingent rate, and earnings above expenses 
and interest to depositors are available for 
distribution to stockholders. Stock savings 
banks also very often conduct a commercial 
banking business. Mutual savings banks 
predominate in the eastern states, while 
stock savings banks are the prevailing type 
elsewhere. In New York and New Jersey, 
only mutual savings banks are now per- 
mitted. 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


Savings accounts are of three classes: 
(1) single-name accounts, (2) joint ac- 
counts, and (3) trust accounts. The single- 
name account is by far the most common, 
and is payable to the depositor, his attorney, 
or (upon the death of the depositor) his 
legal representative. Joint accounts are in 
the names of two persons and are payable 
to either party, or in the case of death of 
one to the survivor. Such an account, in a 
husband-and-wife relationship, has the ad- 
vantage of making the deposit available to 
both as a joint-tenancy during life, and to 
the survivor in the event of the death of 
one, thereby avoiding administratorship. 
Trust accounts, as well as joint accounts, 
are frequently opened to circumvent the ex- 
penses of administratorship after death, or 
the necessity of making a will. However, a 
real trust is not created by the opening of 
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such a trust account, but merely a tentative 
or savings bank trust. 

Savings accounts are evidenced by pass 
books, which contain a contract between the 
bank and the depositor. When a savings 
account is opened, the depositor is required 
to sign his name to the bank’s signature 
book or card, and to give a description of 
himself for the purpose of future identifica- 
tion. The information usually required is 
along the following lines: Residence, occupa- 
tion, date of birth, father’s and mother’s 
(or wife’s or husband’s) name, and some- 
times the names of sisters and brothers. If 
the depositor is an illiterate, note is also 
made of his distinguishing physical charac- 
teristics, e. g., color of eyes and hair, com- 
plexion, height, weight, etc. 


PASS BOOKS 


The status of a savings account pass book 
is legally very different from that issued for 
a checking account. In savings bank prac- 
tice, the pass book is used as a voucher or 
receipt, both for money deposited and with- 
drawn. It must be presented with each de- 
posit and withdrawal, and to receive in- 
terest credits. It therefore shows the cor- 
rect balance due to the depositor at all 
times (ignoring accrued interest), thereby 
differing from a commercial bank pass book, 
which is merely a memorandum of deposits, 
does not show the balance of the account, 
and is not a contract. 

Whenever the depositor wishes to make a 
withdrawal, he is required to make out a, 
withdrawal draft indicating the amount de- 
sired, and affixing his signature. The de- 
positor is identified, not solely through the 
possession of the pass book, but in case he 





How about a bank mag- 
azine individualized 
and named by your- 
self suitable for all 
departments of your 
institution, at an amaz- 
ingly low cost? 


P.M. REED 


111 W. Washington St., Chicago 





REED AIR 


IS CLEAN AIR 


The Integrity Trust Company, 
Philadelphia. Paul P.Cret, Architect. 
Reed Air Filters installed by 
Thomas F. McGowan, Heating and 
Ventilating Contractor. A 22,000 C. 
F. M. installation of Reed Air Fil- 
ters is part of its ventilation system. 


REED AIR for Philadelphia Bank 


Send for these 
FREE BULLETINS 


No. 106— On how Reed 
Air Filters work 

No. 107— Data and tests 

No. 108— How used in 
ventilating buildings 


NTILATE a bank with clean, invigor- 

ating air and it will pay you real divi- 
dends in better health and higher efficiency 
of employes and substantial savings in costs 
of maintenance. The Integrity Trust Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, supplies its banking 
rooms with 22,000 cubic feet of 97% clean air 
each minute by the use of Reed Air Filters. 
Send for bulletin showing how you can elflect 
real savings by the use of Reed Clean Air. 


REED AIR FILTER CO., Incorporated 
225 Central Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
50 Church St., New York 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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Why Modern Banks 
Choose Rivet-Grip 


HE Rivet-Grip System of Reinforcement is the most 
effective method of bank vault protection known to 
science, as well as the most economical. Its flexibility of ar- 
rangement makes it particularly adaptable to bank vaults of any 
size——gives to walls, floor and roof of a vault, the same protec- 
tive strength as the door—balanced protection throughout. 
The effectiveness of Rivet-Gnip reinforcement was proved 
by the Federal Reserve tests at Sandy Hook. It is the only 
type of reinforcement that can be erected in exact duplication 
of the test walls without prohibitive costs. 

Whether building a new vault, or rebuilding an old one, 
write for our authoritative handbook on modern bank vault 
construction. Let us submit proposals for the type that will 
give your vault most effective protection. 





Pittsburgh Branch 
Cleveland Federal Reserve 
Bank 


The Rivet-Grip Steel Gompany 


Representatives in all principal cities 


2741 Prospect Avenue : - Cleveland, Ohio 




















is not personally known to the teller, his 
signature is compared with that on record. 
Test questions, based on the descriptive in- 
formation given at the time the account was 
opened, may also be asked. Banks located 
in sections where there is a large foreign 
tlement or where there are many illiterates 
frequently employ the finger-print method 
of identification. 

Savings deposits are classified as time de- 
posits, and the right to. require notice of 
intention of withdrawal is granted to sav- 
ings hanks, varying from ten days to ninety 
days according to the state. Under ordinary 
conditions, however, this privilege is rarely 
txercised, and a bank normally has enough 
cash on hand to pay any reasonable sums 
asked for. A savings bank pass book is not 
negotiable. but may be assigned for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a loan, except where a 
bank expressly prohibits assignments in its 
by-laws. When a pass book is lost the bank 
should be notified immediately so that all 
Payments can be stopped and the account 
losed. ‘The New York bank law requires 
that the balance be transferred to a new 
‘count in order to prevent funds being paid 


to a dishonest person who might come into 
possession of the pass book. 


SAVINGS BANK INVESTMENTS 


Savings banks are circumscribed in their 
investment policy. They are permitted to 
invest their deposits and guaranty fund only 
in such media as are allowed by the laws 
of the state in which they are located. The 
prime object of the close supervision of sav- 
ings bank investments is to safeguard the 
depositors from losses by reason of bad in- 
vestments which might easily follow from 
an unwise though well-intentioned invest- 
ment policy. Theoretically, at least, all sav- 
ings banks (in the same state) are equally 
safe, since their investments are restricted 
in the same way. 

While the laws governing savings banks 
differ among the various states, generally 
speaking, investments are limited to the fol- 
lowing classes: (1) First mortgage loans on 
real estate within the state, (2) United 
States Government bonds, (3) state and 
municipal bonds (with certain qualifications 
and preference being given to municipal 
bonds of jurisdictions within the same 
state), (4) bankers’ acceptances, and (5) 
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Ii 
of the widening field 
for Travelers Cheques 


Careful analysis of the sale of all travelers cheques for 1924 plainly indicates 
a marked widening of their protective and helpful service. 


The estimated total sales in the United States of all travelers cheques during 
1924 was $300,000,000. Forty per cent. of this amount, or $120,000,000 
were carried abroad for use in foreign travel. Fifty per cent., or $150,- 
000,000, were used by tourists, motorists and business men traveling in this 
country. Ten per cent., or $30,000,000, were sold to non-travelers in the 
United States. 


There are excellent reasons why 60% of all travelers cheques sold last year 
were used in the United States. Lawlessness is not decreasing. Petty pilfering 
and banditry are exacting their appalling toll from those who carry “easy 
money”-—traveler or non-traveler. The general public is growing more 
careful. People are playing safe. Insured money in the pocket is quite 
as necessary, on the streets of our cities, as it is in traveling or for use 
abroad. Thus, people are insuring the contents of their wallets, wherever 
they are, through the use of travelers cheques. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES have a double 
insurance value. They not only insure the actual funds wherever used but 
they insure the traveler against the many worries, uncertainties and mis- 
givings that all people encounter when away from home. 


At nearly 30,000 points in the United States are friendly offices manned 
by men trained to help those who carry American Express Travelers 
Cheques. No traveler need have any uncertainties in an express office, 
whether in Europe, South America, the Far East, or in the United States. 
“American Express,” to its travelers cheque holders, is a byword of personal 
service. 


Of this service a writer in the November issue of NATIONS BUSINESS 
says:— 





“I do not know who the owners of the American Express 
Company are, or who operates it, but I am safe in saying 
that they do a great deal of work for nothing for people | P 
who may never spend a cent with them. I hope the | : 

company is prospering, for with its offices in almost every tific 
important city, it is undeniably of credit to American itor. 
business methods—I know this is free advertising, but it is at ¢ 


also good service to the reader.” aes 


This is the service a bank offers its patrons when it starts them on their ~ 


journeys equipped with American Express Travelers Cheques. 


American Express Co. 
6§ Broadway, New York 


OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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secured with Government bonds, 
acceptances, or assigned pass 


loans 
bankers’ 
books. 

Mortgage loans are made legal invest- 
ments in all states, as well as investments 
in Government, state and municipal bonds 
(with certain exceptions), and loans with 
these securities as collateral. Railroad 
mortgage bonds of companies paying at 
least 4 per cent. on the aggregate amount 
of stock outstanding are eligible for invest- 
ment in most states. Bank stock is a com- 
mon form of investment in New England. 
Personal loans are quite general throughout 
the states, while in the South and West, com- 
mercial paper is frequently the principal 
asset. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS 


Postal savings banks were organized under 
the United States Postal Savings Act passed 
in 1910. These banks, officially called postal 
savings depositories, are a part of the 
United States post office system. Deposits 
are accepted from individuals in the min- 
imum amount of $1 to a maximum amount 
of $2500, and may be withdrawn without 
notice at any time. 

The main purpose of postal savings banks 
is to receive deposits of money from persons 
of foreign birth and other persons who may 
lack faith in the regularly constituted banks 
owned and managed by private capital. 
Postal savings banks are, therefore, conces- 
sions to those who do not trust banks, and 
perform a useful service by attracting de- 
posits for use in productive pursuits that 
otherwise would be hoarded. By the same 
token, they cannot be considered as offering 
competition to the regular savings banks. 

Postal savings deposits are not evidenced, 
by pass books but by postal savings cer- 
tificates made out in the name of the depos- 
itor. These certificates bear simple interest 
at the rate of 2 per cent. per year, payable 
annually, but no interest is paid for a frac- 
tion of a year. 

The funds received on deposits in postal 
savings banks are either deposited by the 
Government in banks especially designated 
as postal savings depositories, at 214 per 
cent. interest, or are invested in United 
States Government bonds. 


READING ASSIGNMENT 


J. T. Holdsworth: Money and Banking, 
Chap. (Brief general treatment.) 


W. 1!. Kniffins Business Man and His 














T HE organization of Dietz, 

Pennell & Jordan offers Interior 
Equipment Engineering Service to 
Banks & Architects. 


This specialized service includes 
the developing of practical and 
economical plans for the efficient 
operation of Banks. 





Dietz, Pennell & Jordan 
Bank Equipment Engineers 
500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Booklet on Planning & Equipping of 
Banks will be sent on request 











Bank, Chap. 23 (Savings bank functions, in- 
vestments and management.) 

H. G. Moulton: Financial Organization of 
Society, Chap. 18. (Functions of savings 
banking.) 

Willis & Edwards: Banking and Business, 
Chap. 20. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


(For those who wish to undertake a more 
thorough study of the subject.) 


W. H. Kniffin: The Savings Bank and Its 
Practical Work. 

E. L. Robinson: One Hundred Years of 
Savings Banking. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What is the function of savings bank- 
ing? 

2. Contrast the functions of savings banks 
with commercial banks. 

8. Are savings banks semi-philanthropic 
institutions? 

4. What is the purpose of savings banks? 

5. Name and explain the two types of sav- 
ings banks. 














HE North Side Savings Bank has an 

individual bank building in the Italian 
Renaissance style, with an exterior facade 
of Bedford Indiana limestone. It is 66 feet 
wide by 105 feet in depth. Built on an 
inside lot, it receives its light through the 
large arched windows in the front and sky- 
lights in the ceiling 


An individual bank building 
designed in Italian Renaissance 


by 


N unusual feature of the 
North Side Savings 
Bank, Bronx, New York 
City, is that the active of- 
ficers are located on the 
mezzanine floor, with an 
unobstructed view of the 
entire banking room. This 
institution features its safe 
deposit business, having a 
large and well protected 
vault of the latest design 
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HOLMES & WINSLOW 


Specialists in Bank Architecture 


134 East 44th Street 


New York 
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6. Are savings banks synonymous with 
savings banking? Explain. 

7. What other institutions engage in sav- 
ings banking besides savings banks? 

8. Can commercial banks have “savings” 
departments ? 

9. Define time deposits. 

10. What is the name of the managing 
body of a mutual savings bank? 

11. What is the guaranty fund? Expense 
fund? 

12. How does the guaranty fund arise? 
Can it be distributed to depositors? 

13. Are savings banks limited (a) in the 
amount of money they can receive from 
single depositors, (b) why or why not? (c) 
in the rate of interest (or dividends) they 
can pay to depositors? 

14. Name three kinds of savings accounts. 
Define each. 

15. What is the purpose of joint and trust 
accounts ¢ 

16. State three differences between a sav- 
ings bank pass book and a commercial bank 
pass book. 

17. What is the procedure in opening up a 
savings account? 

18. How are withdrawals made from a 
savings account? 

19. What ways does the savings bank 
teller have to identify the depositor? 

20. What information is used as a basis 
for “test” questions? 

21. Under what circumstances is finger- 
print identification employed? 


22. Are savings banks required to pay de- 
posits immediately on request? 

23. What three things are usually re- 
quired when a depositor loses his savings 
bank pass book? When it has been de- 
stroyed? 

24. Why are savings banks limited to cer- 
tain types of investments? 

25. In general, to what types of invest- 
ments are savings banks restricted? 

26. Is a New York savings bank allowed 
to invest (a) in second mortgage real estate 
loans, (b) public utility bonds, (¢c) indus- 
trial bonds, and (d) preferred stocks? 

27. What restrictions are placed on New 
York savings banks in the ratio of loans to 
appraised value of the property in making 
mortgage loans? 

28. When and under what law were postal 
savings banks established? 

29. What is the particular purpose of 
postal savings banks? 

30. What is the maximum and minimum 
deposit receivable from one person under 
the postal savings system? 

31. What evidences a postal savings de- 
posit? 

32. How much interest is paid on postal 
savings deposits? How often? 

33. How are postal savings deposits in- 
vested? 

34. Do postal savings banks compete with 
private savings banks? 








decisions.’ — 





iw this and like communities, public 

With public 
sentiment nothing can fail; without it 
Consequently, he 


sentiment is everything. 


nothing can succeed. 
who moulds public sentiment goes deeper 
than he who enacts statutes or pronounces 


Abraham Lincoln. 




















Some Bank Credit Problenis 





enable the editor to draw the prope 


New York.—Epiror. 





Tue Bankers Macazine has secured the services of a capable credit man 
to answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
Questions of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only 
the initials of the persons asking the question will be used. In case the question is 
not one of particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 


In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that 
they be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to 


r conclusion. 
the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, Tur 


Inquiries should be addressed to 
Bankers Macazine, 71-73 Murray Street, 





Announcement 


there will be published in this de- 

partment a series of articles of par- 
ticular interest and value to bank credit 
men. This series, when completed, will con- 
stitute a complete treatise on credit and 
credit department methods. While some of 
these articles will necessarily be elementary 
in their nature and will perhaps be more 
valuable to beginners in credit work than to 
experienced executives, they will nevertheless 
be valuable to all engaged in credit work 
in helping them to fix clearly in mind cer- 
tain basic principles. The main topics to be 
covered will be as follows: 


B tree wi with the April number 


1. FORM OF BUSINESS ORGANIZA- 
TION. 


a. Individual or proprietorship. 
b. Firm or partnership. 
c. Corporation. 
2. CORPORATION SECURITIES. 
a. Bonds. 
b. Notes. 
ce. Stock. 
3. BUSINESS RECORDS. 
a. Theory of bookkeeping. 
b. Trial balances. 
ec. Balance sheet. 
d. Profit and loss statement. 
. STATEMENT ITEMS. 
a. Balance sheet items. 
b. Profit and loss items. 
. AUDITED STATEMENTS. 
a. The auditor’s report. 
b. Auditor’s certificate. 
5. STATEMENT ANALYSIS. 
a. Comparison form. 
b. Additional analysis. 


o42 


- SPECIAL ANALYSIS. 
a. Ratios. 
b. Graphic analysis. 

. INVESTIGATIONS. 
a. Purposes. 
b. Form. 

- SUMMING UP THE RISK. 
a. Pointing out features. 
b. Rating the risk. 

. THE CREDIT FILE. 
a. The credit folder. 

. CREDIT DEPARTMENT ORGANI- 
ZATION AND SYSTEMS. 
a. Work to be accomplished. 
b. Division of work. 


The practice of answering questions on 
credit problems of general interest to read- 
ers will be continued as in the past, and all 
readers of this department are urged to 
take advantage of this opportunity for ob- 
taining expert advice on their current credit 
problems. 

The Editor of this department welcomes 
suggestions from his readers for improving 
the department, and in helping him to make 
it more than ever useful to those who are 
following it each month. 

Readers will be interested to know that 
the material which has appeared hitherto in 
this department will eventually be available 
in book form. 


Questions and Answers 


QUESTION: While reviewing financial 
statements I am often attracted by the 
absence of a liability item of reserve for 
taxes. It seems to me that practically every 
statement should show a reserve for taxes, 
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and I would like to know if it is proper and 
reasonable to expect this?—O. E. T. 


ANSWER: Of course it is very necessary 
to know if the results of operations have 
been such as to warrant the payment of a 
profits tax. If so, conservatism would re- 
quire that a reserve be established. It may 
be that the statement is a quarterly or a 
mid-year exhibit, in which event the company 
would not compute its profits tax on oper- 
ations, but rather wait until the close of the 
year. On the other hand, it would be more 
conservative to set up a reserve at each time 
that the books were closed, and therefore 
reduce earnings to a net basis. This would 
more nearly reflect the correct earnings for 
the period. The tax can be fairly accurate- 
ly estimated, and to see a reserve set up 
would permit of a more accurate analysis 
and is naturally desired. 


QUESTION: I would like to have your 
opinion as to what percentage gross profits 
should be of sales, and also what percentage 
net profits should be of sales.—C. H. 


ANSWER: I sincerely doubt if this ques- 
tion can be answered by a fixed percentage. 
The question of profit is largely dependent 
upon the line of business—for example the 
commission business. The commission mer- 
chant operates on a very small margin of 
profit, per dollar of sales, but he transacts 
a tremendous volume and his profits, while 


only small in contrast to sales, show him a 
large return on his invested capital. The 
same thing applies to the flour miller, who 
also operates on a small margin of profit 
per dollar of sales. However, these lines of 
industries show a large capital turnover. 
The wholesale grocer would show a fair 
turnover, the wholesale dry goods perhaps 
a little lower, and the wholesale hardware 
man a little lower than the dry goods mer- 
chant, but all of these must operate their 
business to make a satisfactory return on 
their invested capital, and therefore the fel- 
low with the low turnover must necessarily 
sell on a larger margin of profit. The chain 
stores work for a large volume at a small 
margin of profit on sales. You will, there- 
fore, appreciate that it is impossible to fix a 
certain definite ratio on profits to sales. 


QUESTION: What entries should be 
made to take care of uncollectible accounts 
receivable?—M. T. 


ANSWER: A journal entry taking care 
of estimated loss to profit and loss and 
crediting a reserve for bad debts would be 
as follows: 

Profit and loss $ 

Reserve for bad Gebts  Qoncccccxcccccccneeceun 

If it should happen that you want to 
charge an individual bad debt against re- 
serve for bad debts, the entry would be as 
follows: 

Reserve for bac Cebts  $oiccccccccecccecccccceccce 

Company’s or individual’s name §........ 

















*¢GAVING is the first great principle of all success. It creates 


independence, it gives a young man standing, it fills him 


with vigor, it stimulates him with the proper energy; in fact, ir 
brings to him the best part of any success— happiness and con- 
tentment. If it were possible to inject the quality of saving into 


every boy we would have a great many more real men. — 


Sir Thomas Lipton 























ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


R. BOSSOM, the well known bank architect, has been 
~ appointed chairman of the committee to handle foreign 
exhibits for the Architectural Exposition which will be held in 
New York April 20 to May 2 under the auspices of the American 
Institute of British Architects and the Architectural League 
of New York. 

For the exposition, which will be the largest of its kind ever 
held in America, architects from all over the world have been 
invited to submit drawings and photographs of their interesting 
work. ‘i 

The foreign countries that are being represented include 
England, France, Spain, Italy, Finland, Poland, Sweden, Mexico 
and Canada. Each of these countries will be allotted an equal 
amount of space, and will be located in a prominent part of the 
exposition. 

Among the drawings that are to be illustrated will be the 
new design for the addition to the Bank of England, and it is 
expected that designs of banks from many other countries will 
also be submitted, as there is more activity in banks than any 
other form of building operation in Europe of late. 
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How the General Electric Company Helps 
Its Employees 


N a statement recently issued to its stock- 

holders, the General Electric Company 
summarizes as follows its relations with its 
more than 60,000 employees: 


All payments to employees in the nature 
of salaries, wages, etc., or in other words, 
all compensation for services rendered, 
amounted in 1922 to $87,448,000 and in 1923 
to $120,601,000, an increase of $33,153,000 or 
38 per cent. During these two years the 
average number of employees was 61,638 in 
1922 and 74,912 in 1923, an increase of 22 
per cent. Thus it will be seen that the aver- 
age earnings per employee increased from 
$1419 in 1922 to $1610 in 1923, or 13 per 
cent. more in the average pay envelope. 

Every effort has been made to improve the 
conditions under which the employees work 
by keeping the shops clean, light, well venti- 
lated, and sanitary, and giving particular 
study to their protection against accidents. 
Well maintained emergency hospitals are 
provided, with company physicians available, 
and there are also numerous rest rooms for 
women workers with nurses or matrons in 
attendance. Clean, efficiently conducted res- 
taurants have been established for employ- 
ees, where wholesome meals are served at 
minimum cost. Recreational opportunities 
in a wide variety of forms may be found at 
the different manufacturing plants. 

Every possible encouragement is given to 
employees to improve themselves through 
educational courses provided for shop ap- 
prentices and student engineers. ‘There are 
also classes in stenography, arithmetic, ac- 
counting, commercial law, business adminis- 
tration, drafting, metallurgy, etc.; and in- 
struction for aliens in the English language 
and in the principles of American Govern- 
ment. Students in the last named courses 
are encouraged and aided to become Ameri- 
can citizens. Large libraries at the works 
are available to all employees. 

In recognition of the value of continuous 
service, the company gives all employees re- 
ceiving less than $4000 a year, of five or 
more years continuous service, annual sup- 
plementary compensation equal to 5 per cent. 
of their wages or salaries, either in cash or 
G. FE. Employees Securities Corporation 
bonds, as the employees prefer. For the 


year 1924 these payments will approximate 
the substantial sum of $2,330,000, 

In addition to a pension system for vet- 
eran employees, the company provides death 
benefits in favor of dependant relatives, in 
amounts varying from $500 to $1500, ac- 
cording to the term of service. 

The company has also developed an effec- 
tive plan for assisting employees in the pur- 
chase or building of homes. Although this 
plan is relatively new, houses having a value 
of over $2,000,000 have already been financed 
under it. 

In 1920, 50,000 shares of the common stock 
of the company were offered to employees 
on a monthly payment plan at a subscription 
price of $136 per share. More than 10,000 
employees completed their payments and re- 
ceived over 46,000 shares. 

In the years 1919, 1920 and 1921, employ- 
ees’ 7 per cent. investment bonds were of- 
fered to employees, who thus acquired an 
aggregate of $9,736,000. 

In order to encourage and enable em- 
ployees to continue the habit of saving, the 
company organized in January, 1923, the 
G. E. Employees Securities Corporation. 

The company owns all of the capital stock 
of this corporation and its funds are in- 
vested in the securities of the General Elec- 
tric Company and in electric public utilities 
in the United States. G. E. Employees 
Securities Corporation 6 per cent. bonds are 
purchased by the company and sold to em- 
ployees in units of $10, for cash and on a 
monthly payment plan. So long as the em- 
ployees retain their bonds the General Elec- 
tric Company adds 2 per cent. to the 6 per 
cent. paid by the G. E. Employees Securi- 
ties Corporation, making an 8 per cent. in- 
vestment. The bonds can be redeemed at 
any time, and partial payments are refunded 
upon demand. A maximum of $500 per year 
is set upon individual subscription. 

The management of the G. E. Employees 
Seeurities Corporation is entrusted to a 
board of fifteen directors, seven of whom are 
elected by and represent the bond holders, 
who are employees. 

At this time (and in less than two years 
of operation of the plan) about 23,000, or 
33 per cent., of all employees own or have 
subscribed for bonds having a value of 
nearly $15,000,000. 
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Eastern States 


Comprising New York, New Jersey Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware 


CONVENTION DATES 


Pennsylvania—at Atlantic City, May 20-22 

Nationai Safe Deposit Association—at At- 
lantic City, N. J., May 29-30. 

New York—at Ithaca, June 22-24. 

American Bankers Association—at Atlan- 
tic City, Sept. 28—Oct. 1. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK APPOINTS 
WOMAN EXECUTIVE 


The appointment of Mrs. William Laim- 
beer to the executive staff of the National 
City Bank, New York, was the occasion for 
wide-spread public interest. The news was 
featured on the front pages of New York 
newspapers and quickly transmitted to all 
parts of the world. That so conservative an 


- institution as the National City Bank should 


thus give recognition to the growing impor- 
tance of women in business set people to 
talking and thinking all over the country. 
Mrs. Laimbeer will have complete charge of 
the women’s banking department. The New 
York Times describes Mrs. Laimbeer’s ca- 
reer as follows: 


It was in the rise of Mrs. Laimbeer, how- 
ever, rather than the breaking down of a 
century-old tradition of a conservative bank, 
that society folk appeared to manifest the 
most interest. The story as told at one 
gathering in which were present several 
New Yorkers who can trace their lineage 
back to the English and Dutch Colonists, 
was essentially as follows: 

A popular débutante, later a bride and 
mother, and at all times a liberal enter- 
tainer, Mrs. Laimbeer was left a widow in 
1913. Soon after she decided to go to work, 
for although her friends understood that a 
fairly |xrge fortune had been left to her, 


she desired to provide for her children the 
same advantages they would have enjoyed 
had her husband lived. Her first efforts 
brought only meagre returns, but they at 
least furnished her with a foothold on which 
to climb, and when the United States en- 





MRS. WILLIAM LAIMBEER 


Appointed to the executive staff of the National 
City Bank, New York, in charge of women’s 
banking department 


tered the World War she had learned 
enough about the culinary and allied arts to 
volunteer. She was assigned to the impor- 
tant work of food conservation, and in this 
capacity she helped to instruct in the busi- 
ness of properly preserving and canning 
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foodstuffs for shipment to the army camps 
in France and in the United States. 

This work brought her recognition and on 
Armistice Day she took up her first impor- 
tant work in civil life when she became 
manager of the Bureau of Home Economics 
of the New York Edison Company. In this 
capacity she demonstrated in _ colleges, 
schools and elsewhere the manifold uses of 
electricity in cooking. Success then came 
rapidly, and one year later she received an 
offer to go into banking. 

Her first endeavor in this new field was 
as manager of the women’s department of 
the United States Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany, and she had charge of one office. But 
six months later the business of this office 
had developed so well that the trust com- 
pany found it worth while to make her an 
assistant secretary and to put her in charge 
of the company’s Manhattan branches where 
women’s accounts were solicited. As an 
assistant secretary she passed alone on mat- 
ters such as the granting of secured loans 
to business women and in opening new ac- 
counts. 

Thus in less than twelve years Mrs. Laim- 


beer has advanced from a position of little 
more than a clerkship to an executive in the 
first billion dollar commercial bank jn 
America. Her interests in her business 
career appeared to center in her family, 
then her business, and finally in her old set 
of friends, and it is said that she has now 
attained a position in finance about equal 
to that of her late husband. Her head- 
quarters in the Wall street bank will be only 
a stone’s throw from the office in the Mills 
Building where the late William Laimbeer 
worked to win his share of Wall street fame 
and fortune. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 
TO ABSORB YORKVILLE BANK 


At the meetings of the boards of direc- 
tors of the Manufacturers Trust Company, 
New York, and of the Yorkville Bank held 
on February 19, action was taken by both 
boards recommending the merger of the 
Yorkville Bank into the Manufacturers 
Trust Company on such terms and condi- 
tions as the boards of directors would rec- 
ommend for the approval of the  stock- 
holders of the respective institutions. When 
the merger is consummated, the effect, to- 
gether with a proposed issue of capital stock, 
will be to give the Manufacturers Trust 
Company a capital and surplus combined 
approximating $17,000,000, and deposits of 
about $150,000,000. 

Yorkville Bank stock will be exchanged 
for stock of the Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, in accordance with the plan, and the 
present stockholders of the Manufacturers 
Trust Company will be given the right to 
subscribe for additional capital stock in 
proportion to their present holdings on the 
basis to be recommended by the board of 
directors. 

The merger of the Yorkville Bank into 
the Manufacturers Trust Company brings 
to the latter another old established insti- 
tution with a remarkable record. There 
are only four other banking institutions 
Greater New York whose stock is quoted 
as high as, or higher than that of the York- 
ville Bank, stock of the latter having sold 
as high as $2000 a share. The Yorkville 
Bank has been paying dividends at the rate 
of 60 per cent. a year. 

The Yorkville Bank is advantageously lo- 
cated at the corner of Third avenue and 85th 
street. It has deposits of $35,000,000 and 
will, on completion of the merger, be oper 
ated as a branch office of the Manufacturers 
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Big Enough—to handle any 
financial transaction, nation- 
al or regional, in an efficient 

| manner. 






Small Enough—to consider 
every account as deserving 
our best efforts, knowing 
that our growth depends on 
our customers’ success. 
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Old Enough—to apply to your 
bank-building problems 67 | 
years of practical banking 
experience. 


Young Enough—in spirit to 
bring the enthusiasm of 
aggressive officers and a pro- 
gressive board of business 
men into action in behalf 
of our patrons. 


Strong Enough—to offer the 
basis of absolute confidence 
in our resources of more 


than $100,000,000.00. 











Trust Company, to be known as the York- 
ville office. 

As has been customary in all previous 
mergers in which the Manufacturers Trust 
Company has participated, all of the present 
officers, directors and employees of the York- 
ville Bank will be invited to remain in some 
capacity with the Manufacturers Trust 
Company. 

The president of the Yorkville Bank, 
August Zinsser, will become a vice-presi- 
dent and director, associated with Nathan 
S. Jones, president of the Manufacturers 
Trust Company, in the management of the 
enlarged institution, and will continue to 
have personal charge of the Yorkville office. 

The growth of the Manufacturers Trust 
Company is notable. Organized in Novem- 
ber 1905 as the Citizens Trust Company in 
the Williamsburgh section of Brooklyn, it 
has gradually absorbed or merged into itself 
the following old established banks: The 
Broadway Bank of Brooklyn in July 1912, 
Manufacturers National Bank of Brooklyn 
in August 1914, West Side Bank of New 
York in June 1918, The Ridgewood National 
Bank of Queens in September 1921, the 
North Side Bank of Brooklyn in April 1922, 





the Industrial Bank of New York in De- 
cember 1922, the Columbia Bank of New 
York in August 1923, and now the Yorkville 
Bank of New York. 

While the Manufacturers Trust Company 
now ranks as the fortieth largest banking 
institution in the country, the acquisition of 
the Yorkville Bank will bring it to the po- 
sition of the twenty-ninth banking institu- 
tion in size in the entire country. 

The present management of the Manufac- 
turers Trust Company has been in charge 
of the institution since its organization. 


JOSEPH L. OBERMAYER 


One of the younger men in New York 
city banking circles to rise to the position 
of vice-president of a large financial insti- 
tution is Joseph L. Obermayer, who has been 
made vice-president of the American Trust 
Company and advanced from the position 
of treasurer, which function he will con- 
tinue to exercise. 

Mr. Obermayer is the brother of Charles 
J. Obermayer, president of the Greater New 
York Savings Bank and also president of 
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Keeping up with 
the United States 


N organization of the Bell System’s 

present magnitude would have been 
thought impossible only twenty years 
ago. 


Then the capital stock of the American 

Telephone and Telegraph Company, 

amounting to $129,040,280—less than 

— one-sixth of the amount outstanding 

now—was owned by 15,500 stock- 

holders. Therewerefew who looked for- 

ward to a system of 10,500,000 owned 

telephone stations and 4,500,000 con- 

necting stations, and with over 343,000 
stockholders—the system of today. 


The Bell System has not merely kept pace 
with the growth of the country. It has 
grown faster than the population. Its 
use has been extended so that today 
there are twice as many telephones in 
the United States as in the rest of the 
world. 


With its growth, its service has become 
more and more indispensable. 
A. T. & T. Stock pays %% dividends. It can 


be bought in the open market to yield about 7%. 
Write for pamphlet, ‘‘ Some Financial Facts.’’ 
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Above is a sketch illustrating Alfred C. Bossom’s plan for relieving traffic congestion in New York by 
constructing a raised motorway along Riverside Drive with tunnels underneath for railroad tracks. 
This plan would give Manhattan Island a continuous motorway connecting with New Jersey by tunnel 
and at Spuyten Duyvil with Westchester. Access to the river front for pedestrians would be provided 
by bridges and stairways, thus enabling the former to walk close to the river and at the same time be 


free from danger 


the Savings Banks Association of the State 
of New York. 

Mr. Obermayer has been with the Ameri- 
can Trust Company since its organization. 
Prior to that, he was with the New York 
Title and Mortgage Company, as treasurer. 
He was born in Brooklyn, in 1885. His 
early training was acquired as a public ac- 
countant, which gave him a broad knowledge 
of mercantile, manufacturing and banking 
operations. 


NEW BUILDING FOR FARMERS 
LOAN & TRUST COMPANY 


It is reported that a new twenty-story 
building to -be occupied by the Fifth avenue 
office of the Farmers Loan & Trust Com- 
pany will be constructed in the near future 
on the southeast corner of Fifth avenue and 
Forty-first street, New York. Construction 
work will start on May 1, and is to be com- 
pleted within a year. The building will be 
erected by Jas. T. Lee and will be known 
as the Farmers Loan & Trust Building. The 
Farmers loan & Trust Company will occupy 
the baseinent, street and second floors; the 
remainder of the building will be let for 
offices. building operations the 
Farmers Loan will occupy temporary quar- 
ters at © last thirty-eighth street. 


During 


ANOTHER TOUR FOR BANKERS 


There will again be this year a tour ex- 
clusively for bankers, their families and 
friends. The tour will be under the direction 
of Lifsey Tours, Inc., of New York, who 
conducted similar tours in 1923 and 1924. 

The tour will start from New York on 
the S. S. “Berengaria” of the Cunard Line, 
sailing June 17. A week will be spent im 
Paris, and from this point three separate 
parties will start out, travelling on different: 
schedules which they have selected. Later: 
all three parties will rejoin in London for 
a week’s stay, after which they will sail for 
home on the Cunard liner “Aquitania” on 
August 8. 


NATIONAL PARK BANK TO HAVE 
UP-TOWN OFFICE 


After sixty-nine years of continuous ser- 
vice in the lower Manhattan district, The 
National Park Bank, New York, has at last 
yielded to the steadily expanding demands 
of business and has invaded the uptown 
Grand Central section by establishing an 
office at 240 Park avenue on the northwest 
corner at Forty-sixth street. 

The personnel of the new office has been 
carefully selected from the present staff of 
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JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-President 
THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 
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Kings County Trust Company 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $4,000,000 Undivided Profits $512,000 


JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 


BROWER, BROWER & BROWER, Counsel 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON 


CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Assistant Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Assistant Secretary 

J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
ALBERT E. ECKERSON Auditor 
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The National Park Bank and is thoroughly 
familiar with the spirit and traditions of this 
old institution. E. V. Connoly, vice-presi- 
dent, is in charge. 

At these new quarters complete facilities 
in banking, trust and investment are at the 
disposal of old friends of the institution as 
well as of individuals and business organ- 
izations desiring additional banking con- 
nections. 

The capital, surplus and undivided profits 
of The National Park Bank are $33,700,000, 
and the board of directors is composed of 
the following: Charles Scribner, Edward C. 
Hoyt, Richard Delafield, Francis R. Apple- 
ton, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Gilbert G. Thorne, 
Thomas F. Vietor, John G. Milburn, William 
Vincent Astor, Joseph D. Oliver, Lewis Cass 
Ledyard, Jr., David M. Goodrich, Eugenius 
H. Outerbridge, Kenneth P. Budd, John H. 
Fulton, Frank L. Polk. 


A. C. EMERY RETURNS FROM 
FLORIDA 


Archibald C. Emery, president of The 
Hamilton National Bank, New York, re- 
cently returned from a six weeks’ rest at 
the Mountain Lake Club, Lake Wales, 
Florida. 

Freedom from business cares and the re- 
freshing Southern air have enabled Mr. 
Emery to return to his duties greatly in- 
yigorated and ready for a busy season. 


SALES OF GENERAL MOTORS CARS 
TO USERS 


The deliveries of General Motors cars by 
dealers to ultimate consumers in January 
totaled 25,387 cars and trucks, compared 
with 33,574 in January, 1924, and with 33,919 
in December, 1924. 

Delivery of cars and trucks to dealers by 


manufacturing divisions of General Motors 
in January totaled 30,342 compared with 
61,398 in January, 1924, and with 19,928 in 
December, 1924. 

Attention is called by the corporation to 
the fact that the January, 1925, figures are 
materially affected by the limited production 
of Chevrolet’s new models, which has an im- 
portant influence on the total figures for 
General Motors Corporation. 


TWO GREAT BANKS MERGED 


Two great New York banking institutions, 
the Chatham and Phenix National Bank and 
The Metropolitan Trust Company, started 
operations on March 16 as one. This link- 
ing of aggregate resources of nearly $300,- 
000,000 was decided upon early in January 
and approved by the stockholders of the two 
institutions a few weeks later. The identity 
of each has been merged into the new com- 
pany, which will be known as the Chatham 
Phenix National Bank and Trust Company. 

Based on their condition reports as of 
January 1, these two banks bring into com- 
bination total resources of $288,809,578, de- 
posits of $247,808,803, and loans and dis- 
counts of $175,441,438. The merger also 
brings together two of the outstanding 
executives of the banking world, Louis G. 
Kaufman and Samuel McRoberts. Mr. 
Kaufman was president of the Chatham and 
Phenix and will be president of the merged 
institution, and Mr. McRoberts, who was 
president of The Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany, will be chairman of the board in the 
new line-up, actively engaged in the direc- 
tion of the affairs of the bank. 

The record of Mr. Kaufman’s career 
parallels that of some other prominent New 
York bankers in that it chronicles his rise 
from small beginnings to the executive head 
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of one of the ten largest banks in New York 
City. He came here from the West in 1910 
to be president of the Chatham National 
Bank, a position which he has held through 
successive stages of consolidation as the 
power and influence of his institution stead- 
ily expanded. 

Mr. Kaufman was born in Michigan fifty- 
two years ago and was educated in the 
public and high schools of his native town, 
Marquette. His first banking work started 
at the age of 19 when he became a messen- 
ger in the Marquette County Savings Bank. 
Seven years later he became cashier-manager 
of that bank, and his rise from that time 
was very rapid. In 1901 he became vice- 
president of the First National Bank of 
Marquette and five years thereafter was 
made its president. He has been president 
of the Michigan Bankers Association, and a 
member of the executive council of the 
American Bankers Association. 

In 1910 he came to New York as president 
of the Chatham National Bank, succeeding 
George M. Hard. Since that time he has 
effected the purchase of numerous other in- 
stitutions and the establishment of a dozen 
or more branches. 


Mr. McRoberts began his business career 
as private attorney with the legal depart- 
ment of Armour & Co. He rose by various 
stages to the position of financial manager 
of all the Armour interests, and in 1908 
was made vice-president of The National 
City Bank, New York, later becoming its 
executive manager. 

The World War occasioned a break in his 
business record, for he was commissioned a 
major in the Reserve Corps in November, 
1917, and almost immediately was promoted 
to colonel in the National Army. In De- 
cember of the same year he became Chief 
of the Procurement Division of the Ordnance 
Department and in the following August was 
promoted to the rank of brigadier-general 
with the American Expeditionary Forces. 

He resumed active business after the war 
as president of The Metropolitan Trust 
Company. He was particularly active in 
the negotiation of loans here for foreign gov- 
ernments during the period of the war when 
the United States was only a spectator. His 
corporate interests are large. He is a di- 
rector of ten or more corporations and an 
officer of many of them. These include some 
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HE obligations of this institution are selected as appro- 

priate and sound mediums for short term investment by 
alarge banking clientele. They may be obtained in convenient 
denominations and suitable maturities. 


Full information may be secured through usual banking 
channels, or by addressing Financial Sales Department, at 
any of our offices. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 
224 West 57th Street, New York City 
Branch Offices: 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
Memphis 
Minneapolis 
New: York 
Omaha 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Ore. 
St. Louis 

San Francisco 
Washington 


Cleveland 
Dallas 
Dayton 


Atlanta 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Charlotte 
Chicago Denver 
Cincinnati Detroit 
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London, England 


of the largest industrial enterprises in the 
country. 


THREE NEW YORK BANKS HAVE 
ANNIVERSARY THIS YEAR 


Three New York banks have important 
anniversaries in 1925. The Emigrant In- 
dustrial Savings Bank will be 75 years old 
on April 10, and the Pacific Bank will also 
complete its seventy-fifth vear in 1925. On 
October 13 the Fifth Avenue Bank will be 
50 vears old. 


MECHANICS AND METALS OPENS 
NEW BRANCH 


Mechanics and Metals National Bank, 
New York, has opened its new Harlem mar- 
ket branch, located at First and 
103rd street. This branch is now housed in 
a building of its own, in a locality which 
has proved one of the most advantageous 
since the bank acquired branches several 
years ago. Another branch, located at 
Broadway and Worth street opened about 
March 9. The bank will occupy the entire 
ground floor. The Mechanics and Metals 
has thirteen branches. 


avenue 
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Toronto, Canada 





FARMERS LOAN AND TRUST TO 
INCREASE CAPITAL 


Stockholders of the Farmers Loan and 
Trust Company, New York, have ratified 
the proposal to increase the capital to $10,- 
000,000 from $5,000,000. The new stock has 
been offered to present stockholders share 
for share at par. Rights expired March 4. 


BANK CLUB HAS AN OUTING 


The National City Bank Club, which is 
made up of the officers and employees of 
that institution, had its annual outing and 
dinner at the Briarcliff Lodge on February 
12. Seven hundred members attended. 


D. S. HOUSTON ADVANCED 

A sequel to the recent election of W. S. 
Gifford as president of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, New York, 
was the announcement recently that David 
S. Houston had been elected financial vice- 
president. As executive vice-president Mr. 
Gifford, prior to his elevation to the presi- 
dency handled the duties of a financial vice- 


president. Mr. Houston was elected at 4 
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W. S. GIFFORD 


President American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, New York 


recent meeting of the board of directors, of 
which H. B. Thayer is chairman. 

Mr. Houston, who is himself a director of 
the A. T. & T., is also president of the Bell 
Telephone Securities Company, a position 
which he has held since its organization 
nearly four years ago. 

For eight years Mr. Houston was in the 
Cabinet, first as Secretary of Agriculture 
and later as Secretary of the Treasury, being 
at the same time chairman of the Federal 
Reserve and Farm Loan Boards. He is a 
member of the board and finance committee 
of the Prudential Life Insurance Company, 
and « director in the Farmers Loan and 
Trust Company and the New York Tele- 
phone Company. 


AWARD FOR NEWARK’S BEST 
BUILDING OF 1924 GIVEN TO 
ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


The Broad Street Association of Newark, 
N. J., has awarded first prize for the most 
artistic building erected in its territory in 
1924 \lfred C. Bossom, New York. Its 
action was based on the recommendation of 


DAVID S. HOUSTON 


Financial vice-president American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, New York 


the Committee on Architectural Harmony 
which made a detailed study of all structures 
erected in Newark and its vicinity last year. 
A certificate was also issued to the owners, 
the Fiedler Corporation. The presentations 
took place on Friday, February 27, at a 
luncheon meeting of the association held in 
the Hotel Robert Treat with Moses Plant, 


If you really want to 
know how far bank ad- 
vertising. has advanced 
—see Reed’s Master 
Plan for 1925. Nothing 
else can give you a full 
realization of the new, 
order of things which 
P. M. Reed & Banker 
Associates, Chicago, 
have initiated. 
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HAROLD A. DANNE 
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LIGHT — POWER 


41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 











president of the organization, in the chair. 

The building which has been so recegnized 
officially is located at 12 Park place, in one 
of the busiest parts of Newark. It is of 
classic Georgian architecture, a style well 
adapted to the tinted limestone used in its 
walls. The design is distinguished by sim- 
plicity and dignity. Since its completion 
the building has been the subject of constant 
admiration by visitors to the New Jersey 
municipality. 


CORNERSTONE LAID OF NEW U. S. 
MORTGAGE & TRUST BUILDING 


The cornerstone of the new bank and 
office building of the United States Mort- 
gage & Trust Company, southwest corner of 
Broadway and Seventy-third street, New 
York, was laid on February 10. President 


where we now stand, it was a venture with- 
out the background of present-day develop- 
ments in this great city to guarantee the 
success of the undertaking. 

Our company was among the pioneers in 
establishing branch offices, and the fore- 
sight exercised by the board of directors 
more than twenty years ago has been clearly 
demonstrated by the results achieved since 
that time. 

This branch from its inception has been 
successful and its deposits today exceed 
$10,600,000, with well over 5000 depositors, 
whose needs along fiduciary and other lines 
are being adequately served. 

As an indication of the general develop- 
ment which has taken place in this section, 
it is significant to observe that in 1902 the 
subway was not yet in operation, while the 
value of the real estate comprising this site 
has increased more than ten-fold since its 
last transfer in 1887. 

The laying of a corner-stone is always 
a symbol of pride in the achievement of a 
goal. Such a ceremony, by its very sim- 
plicity, can not but add to the dignity and 
meaning of a chapter in the life of an in- 
stitution devoted to the service of the 
public. 

So now, after nearly twenty-three years of 
continuous operation and contact with the 
thousands of men and women, firms and 
corporations whose interests have become 
identified with this splendid section of New 
York City, we take a step which binds us 


ele a 


Laying the cornerstone of the new building of the United States Mortgage & 
Trust Company at Broadway and Seventy-third street, New York. Left to right: 


W. W. Kelchner, vice-president Charles Diehl, Thornton Earle, 


Henry Otis 


Chapman, the architect; Arthur Turnbull and Charles E. Graham, directors; vice- 
president H. L. Servoss, James Timpson, director; vice-president J. A. Hopper, 


and president John W. Platten. 


Mr. Kelchner and Mr. Earle are trustees of the 


Rutgers Presbyterian Church, which formerly occupied this site 


John W. Platten made a brief address, in 
which he said in part: 


When on October 1, 1902, the United 
States Mortgage & Trust Company opened 
its first uptown office but a few steps from 


more closely than ever to the neighborhood 
we have selected as one of our particular 
fields of endeavor. 


Coins, stamps, pictures and other docu- 
ments, and copies of New York newspapers 
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UNITED STATES 
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New York 
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of February 10, were deposited in a copper 
box and set in the stone, 

The new structure is to be ready for oc- 
cupancy September 1, 1925. It will be five 
stories high, of steel frame and fireproof 
construction, and will occupy the former site 
of the Rutgers Presbyterian Church, for 
which a new church edifice, together with a 
parish house, will be erected immediately to 
the west on Seventy-third street. 


BUFFALO BANKS CONSOLIDATE 


The Community National Bank and The 
South Side National Bank, Buffalo, have 
consolidated under the name of the Com- 
munity-South Side National Bank with com- 
bined resources of more than $13,000,000. 
The main office of the new bank will be 
maintained at 1808 Jefferson street, besides 
Which there will be four branches. 

Edward A. Duerr becomes president of 
the consolidated institution. Mr Duerr has 
long been identified with banking in Buffalo. 
Robert W. H. Campbell, formerly the ex- 
ecutive head of the Community National 
Bank, will be first vice-president of the con- 
solidated bank. 





Howard Sullivan, cashier of The South 
Side National, becomes vice-president in 
charge of the south side office. Bernard M. 
Norcross, cashier of the Community Na- 
tional, retains that position in the new bank. 
Lyman G. Horton will be branch manager 
at South park, Edmund C. Johnston branch 
manager at North park and Henry C. Law- 
rence branch manager at Kensington. 

Other assignments include Raymond Mat- 
thews, assistant cashier at the south side 
office; Ernest V. McClung, assistant cashier 
at the head office, and Raymond Royce, 
assistant manager of the South park office. 

Honorary vice-presidents of the new insti- 
tution are Herman J. Manzel, William G. 
Bishop, John Winegar and Gustav A. 
Kayser. 


PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANKS 
INCREASE DEPOSITS 


A compilation of statistics of all of the 
national banks of Philadelphia as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1924, shows a total of deposits 
amounting to $692,106,531. This is an in- 
crease since December 81, 1923, of $74,070,- 
270. During 1924 the national banks earned 
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on their book value an average of 8.05 per 
cent. on their capital they earned an aver- 
age of 29.38 per cent. The average annual 
dividend rate was 17.10 per cent. 


JERSEY CITY BANK ELECTS WOMAN 


For the first time in the financial history 
of Jersey City, a woman has been made an 
executive of one of its banks. Miss Lillie 
Huelsen, who has been associated with the 


MISS LILLIE HUELSEN 


Assistant secretary Greenville Banking and Trust 
Company, Jersey City, N.J. 


Greenville Banking and ‘Trust Company for 
the past twelve years, was elected an assist- 
ant secretary of that institution. 


NO CAUSE FOR ALARM 

The increase in the discount rate of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York is com- 
mented upon as follows by The New York 
Times: 


The Reserve Bank of New York has been 
the only one of the Reserve Banks, and the 
only central bank in the world maintaining 
during the past year a discount rate of 3 
per cent. The rate at the Boston, Cleve- 
land, Richmond and San Francisco Reserve 
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Banks has been 314, per cent. and at the 
other Reserve Banks 4 per cent. In view 
of the fact that the brunt of gold exports 
has fallen upon the New York bank and 
that the Reserve Banks have been reducing 
their security holdings in this market, not to 
speak of the signs of more active business, 
it was quite in order to bring the New York 
rate up to at least 3%. Under the 
circumstances it is easy to exaggerate the 
significance of this advance, and the ten- 
dency to do so shows an undue inclination to 
discount the future. The change reflects 
recovery from the stagnant conditions of 
last summer, but 3% per cent. is still the 
lowest rate in the world for money and its 
adoption ought not to be interpreted as a 
warning that a state of dangerous expansion 
is threatened. There should be an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy normal conditions without 
alarm. 


ELECTS WOMAN ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY 
Miss Grace D. Berkebile, for twenty years 


associated with the Peoples Savings and 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh in various 
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Established 1882 
Sharp & Alleman’s Lawyers & Bankers 
Directory 


Abstract of Laws and Legal Forms for all States 


Court Calendars for all States, Patent, Divorce and Foreign Laws 


Eight Thousand personally selected attorneys effectively cover the United States, Canada and Europe, 
making the Directory a safe and efficient handbook for receiving and forwarding legal:business. 


“ Sharp & Alleman’s List of Attorneys,’’ A Handy Book for Forwarders 
THE SHARP & ALLEMAN COMPANY 


43rd YEAR 


Complete list of Legal Journals 


Philadelphia 
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MISS GRACE D. BERKEBILE 


Assistant secretary Peoples Savings & Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


capacities, was elected assistant secretary 
of that institution at the annual meeting 
held recently. 


New England States 


Comprising Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island 


BOSTON BANK MOVES INTO NEW 
QUARTERS 
The Atlantic National Bank of Boston on 


February 22 moved into its recently com- 
pleted building in Post-Office Square, Bos- 
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ton. The new headquarters combines the 
former banking rooms of the Fourth- 
Atlantic National Bank at 53 State street 
and the offices of the Commonwealth Trust 
Co., on Congress street, now all merged into 
the Atlantic National Bank. The new build- 
ing is one of the finest and most modern 
bank buildings in New England and the 
commodious banking rooms are approached 
by entrances on Kilby and Milk streets as 
well as Post-Office Square. The Atlantic 
National now has total resources of over 
$100,000,000, and complete banking service— 
commercial, foreign, trust, savings, transfer 
and safe deposit. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK 
OPENS NEW OFFICE 


The National Shawmut Bank of Boston 
has opened temporary quarters at 548 Com- 
monwealth avenue for the accommodation of 
the residents and _ business firms of 
the Kenmore-Governor Square district. 
Permanent quarters, modernly equipped, will 
be ready May 1 at 542 Commonwealth ave- 
nue. This new home of the Shawmut Bank 
will be known as the Kenmore-Governor 
Square Office of the National Shawmut 
Bank. 


CHAPMAN NATIONAL BANK IN 
NEW BUILDING 


The Chapman National Bank of Portland, 
Maine, has moved into its new bank and 
office building—Portland’s newest and most 
imposing building and one of the largest 
business structures in New England. 

The formal opening took place on Satur- 
day, February 7, when the entire city was 
cordially invited to inspect the building. 
School children were especially invited dur- 
ing the morning hours. At the opening 
flowers were given to the ladies and special 
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favors to the children. During the first week 
the bank offered to add $1 to every savings 
account opened. 

The night before the opening an informal 
reception and dinner were held for stock- 
holders, directors and employees, at which 
President Philip F. Chapman spoke of the 
remarkable development of the bank since 
its establishment in 1893. 

A feature of the new building is the pro- 
vision of conference rooms for out-of-town 
bankers, who are cordially invited to use 
these facilities when in Portland. 

The equipment provided in the new build- 
ing is the most modern available. No pains 
have been spared to provide the most mod- 


|“71MONUMENT TO 
JOYALT Y™SERVICE” | 


A BANKING HOME FOR EVERYBODY 


CHAPMAN NATIONAL BANK 
Io the New Chapman Building 
Moo ument Square After Fetruery - 





Full page newspaper advertisement announcing the 
opening of the Chapman National Bank, 
Portland, Maine 


ern machinery available for facilitating the 
business transacted each day for the bank’s 
more than 12,000 customers. 

Extensive newspaper advertising accom- 
panied the opening. One of the full-page 
advertisements is reproduced herewith. 

An editorial in a local newspaper com- 
ments on the new building as follows: 


The Chapman Bank moved into its new 
home in Monument Square recently and the 
purposes for which the splendid structure 
how overlooking the city’s principal square 
was designed were thereby completed. 
Primarily the Chapman building was built 
for the Chapman bank, but it serves a great 
Yariety of other uses, providing much needed 


HIS BANK offers com- 
plete facilities for the 
transaction of every kind 
of banking business. 
Collections made promptly and 
on favorable terms on every 
part of the world 
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office room, quarters for some fine stores 
on the street, and an arcade which outshines 
any institution of this sort in the East. 

Portland people have great cause for 
pride in this new building which is already 
one of the show places of Maine. Not only 
is it one of the largest business structures in 
New England, but it is graceful and impres- 
sive of design and would be an ornament to 
any city in the country. Towering above the 
city’s business center it is bound to impress 
visitors with the solidity of Portland’s finan- 
cial and commercial institutions and the en- 
terprise of her business men. Faith in Port- 
land and confidence in her future as a com- 
mercial center were the inspiration of this 
fine structure, and faith and confidence of 
this kind will enable her to continue to 
progress in the future as she has in the 
past. 

The coming of the Chapman Bank into 
Monument Square is in line with the ten- 
dency that has prevailed for some time for 
the city’s financial institutions to move up 
from the lower end of the city into what 
already has become the chief retail center of 
the community. Next door to the Chap- 
man building, the Portland Savings Bank 
is preparing new quarters. Farther to the 
east the Fidelity Trust Company has for 
several years had its modern and com- 
modious banking rooms. The Maine Savings 
Bank a few months ago opened fine rooms 
farther up Congress street, and still farther 
along the Casco-Mercantile Trust has its 
Congress street office at one of the most 
convenient and conspicuous locations in the 
city. Another Congress street bank is the 
Forest City Trust Company, which is situ- 
ated nearer the City Building. Here are 
half a dozen banks located along a thorough- 
fare which only a few years ago was bare 
of any institutions of that sort. 

Of the old Portland, Middle street was the 
chief retail center and Exchange street its 
financial headquarters. Both these thorough- 
fares are still an important part of commer- 
cial Portland, but the pre-eminence of each 
has gone. The city’s growth in a business 
way has long been west along Congress 
street. 

Portland has ever had just cause to be 
proud of her banking institutions and the 
Chapman which has now joined the Congress 
street coterie has long been recognized as 
one of the city’s most substantial and en- 
terprising banks. The local banks are well 
and carefully managed by business men of 
distinctive ability and knowledge, and they 
rank high among similar institutions all over 
the country, not excluding those located in 
much larger cities than ours. They are a 
credit to the city and state, and add greatly 
to Portland’s prestige as a commercial 
center. 


Tarentum Savings & Trust Company, 
Tarentum, Pa. 


THIS limestone building has a 
width of fifty-six feet by a depth 
of eighty-four feet. wing to 
the topography of the town, the 
side street ay 4 steeply to the rear, 
an unusually igh style of indi- 


vidual bank building was desirable. 


An unusual arrangement of floor 
space on the interior, has provided 
room for three active officers with 
open and private offices: fifteen 
active tellers, with ample room for 
clerical work; large vaults and safe 
deposit department on the main 
floor and accommodations on a 
mezzanine floor for directors room 
and women employees rest room. 


The bank owns property in the 
rear and provision has been made 
in building for extending the build- 
ing, should the growth of the bank 
make this desirable somey ears 
hence. 


‘This building was planned 
and directed by 


Morgan, French & Co., Inc. 


¢c Architects and Bank Engineers 
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STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


Regular Auction Sales of all Classes of Securities Every Wednesday 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities Receives 
Prompt and Careful Attention 

















PEOPLES SAVINGS 
PROVIDENCE 


BANK, 


The latest statement of the Peoples Sav- 
ings Bank, Providence, R. I., (December 31, 
1924) shows a high-water mark in de- 
posits of $19,866,857, with total assets of 
$28,377,939. The investments show an ap- 
preciation over book values of $2,487,606, 





Audits 4 Systems 
for Banks 


Our specialty is con- 


ducting efficient and 
thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- 
ing systems for banks, 
trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 
partments. 
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42 Broadway, New York 





and the total assets exceed all liabilities by 
$3,395,049. 


OLD COLONY CORPORATION OF 
BOSTON OPENS A NEW 
YORK OFFICE 


The Old Colony Corporation, owned by 
the interests identified with the Old Colony 
Trust Company of Boston, has opened a 
New York office at 52 Cedar street. Its of- 
ficers include Francis R. Hart, chairman of 
the board; Phillip Stockton, president, and 
F. S. Battershall, vice-president. Mr. Bat- 
tershall, formerly associated with the 
Vacuum Oil Company, will be in charge of 
the New York office. 

Besides acting as correspondent of the 
Old Colony Trust Company, the corporation 
will serve as a link between the bond de- 
partment of that bank and affiliated interests 
in the West and South. 


NEW HAVEN LINE AIDED BY 
BANKS 


In its program of selling bonds direct to 
patrons and friends, without recourse to the 
usual financing method which calls for un- 
derwriting by the investment banking houses, 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford has 
received valuable aid from banks. “Indis- 
pensable support and assistance have been 
given by the banks of New York, Boston 
and intervening territory,” according to E. 
G. Buckland, vice-president of the railroad 
company, in a recent statement. Their sub- 
scriptions, he said, had totaled nearly $10,- 
000,000. The full amount of the subscrip- 
tions required to assure the complete suc- 
cess of its financing program has already 
been received. 
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Southern States 


Comprising the District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Kentucky and Tennessee 


CONVENTION DATES 


Executive Council, A. B. A.—at Augusta, 
Ga., April 20-23. 

Georgia—at Macon, April 23-25. 

North Carolina—at Pinehurst, May 7-9. 

Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World—at Houston, Tex., May 10-14. 

Maryland—at Atlantic City, N. J., May 
12-14. 


NEW BUILDING PLANNED FOR 
NASHVILLE BANK 


The building formerly occupied by the 
American Trust Company of Nashville, Ten- 
hessee, is being demolished in preparation 
for building a fifteen story bank and office 
building to be occupied by that company. 

While this work is going on the American 
Trust Company is sharing the location of the 
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The breathing of pure and invigorating air increases 
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fuse unheated outdoor air without causing draft or 


The cost of a system is repaid many times through 
ambition and better health. A reprint from Sweets 
‘Architectural Catalog will be sent on request. 


Theodore R. N. Gerdes, M. E. 


Specialist in Ventilation 


105-107 Bank Street, New York City 
Telephone Watkins 2893 
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American National Bank in the Stahlman 
Building on the southeast corner of Third 
and Union. Plans call for the completion 
of the new American Trust Building by the 
first of January, 1926. 


EVANS JOINS DISTRICT NATIONAL 


Joshua Evans, Jr. formerly vice-president 
of the Riggs National Bank, Washington, 
D. C., has recently become executive vice- 
president of the District National Bank of 
the same city. 

Although one of the younger group of 
bankers, Mr. Evans has had a long and 
notable banking career. He entered the 
Riggs National Bank in the position of 
messenger as a mere lad, rapidiy advancing 
to the key position of general bookkeeper, 
from which he was promoted to the grade of 
assistant cashier in 1907. In 1915, he was 
elected cashier, and in 1920 was made a vice- 
president of the bank. 

Mr. Evans was a charter member of the 
Washington Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Banking and came into prominence 
with the older banking men in 1905, when 
he delivered his address entitled “The Mak- 
ing of a Bank Clerk.” This paper received 
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The Corporation Manual 





Twenty-sirth Edition, 1925 


A systematic arrangement of the stat- 
utes affecting both foreign and domes- 
tic business corporations in all states. 

The Uniform Stock Transfer Act. 
The Blue Sky Laws. 

The Anti-Trust Laws. 

Forms and Precedents. 


United States Corporation Company 


150 Broadway, New York 


wide circulation and general commendation 
from many quarters. Prominent in the ac- 
tivities of the local chapter, he was one of 
the first three trustees of the institute drawn 
from the ranks of the nation-wide member- 


© Harris a Ewing 
JOSHUA EVANS, JR. 


Executive vice-president District National 
Bank, Washington, D. C. 


ship of young men to sit on the board of 
trustees of the national body, then consist- 
ing of some of the leading bankers of the 
country. 

Mr. Evans in the 


offered a_ resolution 


board of trustees that was the forerunner 
of the transfer of the control of the institute 
from the board of trustees appointed by the 
American Bankers Association to the insti- 
tute members themselves. 

He is a graduate of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking and past president of the 
local chapter. 

During his period of activity in the insti- 
tute, he was a frequent contributor to the 
bulletin of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, writing articles on government finance, 
under the nom de plume of “Uncle Sam.” 

His activities in the District of Columbia 
Bankers Association were of outstanding 
significance. After serving as a member of 
the administrative council, he held the po- 
sitions of second vice-president, first vice- 
president, and in 1922 was elected president. 

He was among the first to promote the 
annual convention idea, and was vice-chair- 
man of the first convention, held in 1919. 
He formed the committees and conducted 
the big symposium, out of which grew the 
plan for the clearing of checks at the Dis- 
trict of Columbia clearing house without 
the use of cash. 

During his administration he inaugurated 
the bankers’ weekly luncheons, with a view 
of bringing about greater co-operation 
among the members of the association for 
the exchange of credit information and the 
adoption of plans that would be productive 
of distinct practical benefits. From the very 
beginning, pronounced results were obtained. 
These luncheons have continued regularly 
through each succeeding administration. 

Mr. Evans has always shown an unusual 
interest in civic, educational and charitable 
affairs. He is a director in the Washington 
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Charleston, S$. €. 


Established 1834 


The Bank of Charleston succeeded 
to business of liquidating branch 
Bank of the United States. 
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Auditorium Corporation, chairman of its 
committee on municipal finance, a member 
and treasurer of the Washington Committee 
of One Hundred of the American Civic As- 
sociation, a member of the president’s council 
of George Washington University, trustee 
for the American Association of University 
Women, Washington Fund, treasurer, of 
the Instructive Visiting Nurse Society, trea- 
surer and trustee of Southern Industrial 
Educational Association. 

He has always been an ardent Republican 
and during the last two national campaigns 
served as vice-president of the Harding and 
Coolidge Club and of the Coolidge and 
Dawes Club. He is a member of the Metro- 
politan Chevy Chase and National Press 
Clubs. 


LOUISIANA SAFE DEPOSIT 
ASSOCIATION TO HOLD 
STATE CONVENTION 


The Louisiana Safe Deposit Association, 
organized just two years ago, has been hold- 
ing its monthly meetings regularly, pre- 
ceded by a dinner, which is always held in 
the lunch room of the Hibernia Bank & 
Trust Co., in New Orleans. 

This association has been doing exception- 
ally good work among safe deposit men in 
an educational way, and its meetings are 
always interesting and instructive. 

The Association now plans to hold a state 
convention in New Orleans, on April 29 and 
30, 1925, to which convention, safe deposit 
men in the nearby southern states are being 
invited. Letters are now being sent out 
announcing the meeting, and a largely at- 
tended and very successful convention is 
anticipated. Able speakers will address the 
meeting on topics pertaining to the safe de- 
posit business, and set subjects will be fixed 
on the program for discussion. 

On the last night of the meeting, a ban- 
quet will be given, which will be attended 
by the delegates to the convention. The 
presidents of all the New Orleans banks 
will be invited to attend, several of whom 
are scheduled for addresses.. 

This is the first time in the history of 
Louisiana that such a convention has been 
held, and much good is expected to come 
from it. 

The officers of the association are as fol- 
lows: L. E. Thoman, president; N. Riviere, 
first vice-president; Jules Bayle, second vice- 
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president; Maurice Baudier, secretary treas- 
urer. 

The committees appointed up to the pres- 
ent time include the following: Hotel rates, 
L. E. Thoman, Hibernia Bank & Trust Co.; 
convention hall, Jules Bayle, city bank 
branch Whitney-Central Trust & Savings 
Bank; publicity, R. E. McCurdy, Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Co.; program, executive 
committee, L. E. Thoman, N. Riviere, Jules 
Bayle and Maurice Baudier; speakers, Jules 
Bayle, N. Riviere, head office Canal-Com- 
mercial Trust and Savings Bank; L. E. 
Thoman; and L. E Lemarie, Whitney-Cen- 
tral National Bank; banquet, N. Riviere, 
A. E. Schiro, Hibernia Bank & Trust Co.; 
W. S. Frank, Whitney-Central National 
Bank; badges, Jos. L. Gray, Marine Bank 
and Trust Co.; registration, Jules Bayle; 
entertainment, W C. Wilson, A. J. Par- 
longue, Dryades branch Canal-Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank; reports, Miss 
Jeanne Richardson, citizens bank branch 
Canal-Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, 
and R. E. McCurdy. 
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MARINE BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


The Marine Bank & Trust Company of 
Houston, Texas, has opened for business 
with a capital of $300,000 and a paid-up 
surplus of $75,000. This new bank is a 
combination of the Peoples State Bank and 
the Marine Bank & Trust Company, which 
latter institution has been in process of 
organization for some time. The assets of 
the Peoples State Bank have now been ac- 
quired by the Marine Bank & Trust Com- 
pany under which name the business will 
hereafter be carried on. 

At the time being it is the purpose of the 
new institution to utilize the banking quar- 
ters formerly occupied by the Peoples State 
Bank. These quarters have been extensivly 
remodeled. The bank will conduct a com- 
plete bank and trust service with depart- 
ments for commercial banks, savings trusts 
and safe deposits. 

Officers of the bank have been elected, as 
follows: Denton W. Cooley, president; T. P. 
Priddie Jr, vice-president and cashier; Ike 
L. Freed, H. H. Gieseke, and Stuart A. 
Giraud, vice-presidents; P. C. Rehrauer, 
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Irwin H. Blume and Fred A. Sommers, 
assistant cashiers. 

The board of directors is composed of C. 
B. Berry, contractor; E. W Bertner, sur- 
geon; D. W. Cooley, president of the bank; 
R. C. Cooley, dental surgeon; Ike L. Freed, 
capitalist; Stuart A. Giraud, Humble Oil 
and Refining Co.; A. H. Kennerly, Houston 
Oil Company; H. H. Gieseke, capitalist; 
George S. King, of the law firm of Wood, 
King and John; T. P. Priddie Jr., vice-presi- 
dent and cashier of the bank; Tobe Sakowitz, 
Sakowitz Bros., and Thos. F. White, Federal 
Land Bank. 


BUSINESS MEN AT PLAY 


The New York Times states in a recent 


editorial: 


Real estate is booming in lotus land. 
Building lots in Florida are quoted in Man- 
hattan terms—so many hundred or thousand 
dollars per front foot. The Everglades 
State professes to see the time when it will 
be feeding the greater part of the United 
States. But in their hearts the people of 
Florida know that their future is not as 4 
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granary but as a vacation resort. They think 
of hotels and not of plantations or canning 
factories. The Florida boom has more than 
local significance. It signalizes the discov- 
ery of another holiday land by the American 
people and also the discovery of another 
holiday season. For multitudes the fortnight 
or month of winter vacation has become 
a habit almost as fixed as the summer va- 
cation. 

And still the foreigners will continue to 
speak of this land of hustle! Far in the 
past are the slab of pie and glass of milk 
which the kings of industry and finance 
snatched from the luncheon counter. In 
their place is the two-hour luncheon, with 
or without oratory. Rare is the railroad 
king who boasts of never having taken a 
vacation in twenty years. He and his sub- 
ordinates now take a spring vacation in 
Maine, a summer vacation anywhere, and a 
winter holiday in Florida. Where are now 
the Titans of business who used to reach 
their desks earlier and leave their desks 
later than their clerks and office boys? They 
are on the golf links after three in the 
afternoon. 


Middle States 


Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa and Missouri 


CONVENTION DATES 


Missouri—at St. Louis, May 19-20. 

Iowa—at Dubuque, June 15-16-17 

Wisconsin—at Milwaukee, June 16-17. 

Financial Advertisers’ Association—at Co- 
lumbus, O., October 14-16. 


INDUSTRIAL MILWAUKEE 


The Commercial Service Department of 
the First Wisconsin National Bank, Mil- 
waukee, has just published a trade review 
of industrial Milwaukee for 1924. This is 
the fourth of a series which is continued 
from year to year. The review is attrac- 
tively printed with a poster cover design 
in colors symbolical of one of the foremost 
industries of Milwaukee—leather. 

In an article on “Milwaukee’s Industrial 
Activities in 1924,” R. E. Wright, manager 
of the service department, says: 

“One might argue pessimistically from the 
bare figures of Milwaukee production and 
trade for 1924 if he ignored aught else. If, 
however, he took account of the upward 
trend of manufacturing and employment in 
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progress since July or August, he would con- 
clude that even if 1924 showed less favorable 
results than 1923, the year 1925 would in 
all probability go far to even up the score. 
We tend to reckon all things by calendar 
years, but a cycle of business may begin 
anywhere in a year and end anywhere. 
Prosperity may be the lot of business for a 
few months and then may come decline The 
calendar year has to take what comes, the 
better mixed up with the worse. Thus it was 
with the year now ended. It began well 
and ended well, but was poor in the middle.” 


CHANGES IN MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
TRUST COMPANY STAFF 


At the annual meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Breckinridge Jones, form- 
erly president, was elected to the position 
of chairman of the board, and J. Sheppard 
Smith, formerly vice-president, was elected 
president. 

Mr. Jones was one of the organizers of 
the trust company in 1890, and was its first 


BRECKINRIDGE JONES 


Chairman Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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secretary. He subsequently became vice- 
president and counsel, and in 1912 became 


president when the late Julius S. Walsh 


was elected chairman of the board. Mr. 
Jones is widely known throughout the 
United States in banking and business cir- 
cles. He has been called the father of the 
Trust Company Section of the American 
Bankers Association having been principally 


responsible for organizing that body, and’ 


having served as its first president. 

In addition to his service to the Missouri 
Bankers Association as president in 1897, 
Mr. Jones has been of inestimable value to 
the association and to the state in general as 
a framer of a considerable part of Missouri's 
banking code. He has recently been elected 
a member of the Federal Advisory Council 
for the Eighth Federal Reserve District. 

Mr. Smith, the new president, was born in 
St. Louis and educated at St. Louis Univer- 
sity. He began his career as an errand boy, 
and his rise in the business world has been 
due solely to his ability to do hard work and 
his popularity in both business and social 


J. SHEPPARD SMITH 
President Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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circles. He has been connected with the MURALS NOW IN PLACE IN UNION 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company in the TRUST COMPANY, CLEVELAND 


capacity of vice-president since early in On February 13 the mural paintings done 

1915. by Jules Guerin of New York were put in 
At the same meeting, Charles G. Cobb, pjace in the great archlike wall-spaces sur- 

former savings manager was elected assis- mounting the ends of both arms of the Union 

tant secretary, and Robert N. Arthur was Trust lobby above the upper balcony. 

named by the board to fill the former posi- These murals, with their startling color 

tion. contrasts, their extraordinary effects in 


One of the murals done by Jules Guerin of New York, and just put up in the lobby 
of the Union Trust Company, Cleveland 
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grouping and perspective, their broad sweep 
of power and finesse of detailed execution, 
add amazing warmth and life and beauty 
to this great banking room. 

Mr. Guerin is one of America’s foremost 
artists. His best known mural paintings are 
perhaps those in the Lincoln Memorial at 
Washington. Among Mr. Guerin’s other 
famous works in this line are the murals in 
the Federal Bank Building at San Fransisco, 
the Illinois Merchants Bank at Chicago, and 
the Pennsylvania station at New York. 

Mr. Guerin was for many years on the 
staff of Century Magazine, and in this ca- 
pacity travelled all over the world—to Jeru- 
salem, Greece, the Holy Land, Egypt, and 
throughout Europe This wealth of experi- 
ence and travel is reflected in the finished 
elegance of the new Union Trust mural 
paintings. 

In these murals, four in number, Mr. 
Guerin has endeavored to depict those great 
fundamental economic principles which con- 
stitute banking and which underlie our mod- 
ern financial structure. The paintings, there- 
fore, are more than mere decorations—they 
are symbolic of those human endowments 
and activities upon which are founded our 
entire system of commerce, industry and 
finance. 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN ST. 
LOUIS ESTABLISHES FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC TRAVEL 
BUREAU 


On February 16 the First National Bank 
in St. Louis announced to the public the 
opening of a foreign and domestic travel 
bureau, (American Express Service). This 
new department of service has been estab- 
lished for the convenience of the bank’s large 
clientele. The bureau assures reliable in- 
formation, necessary in planning a tour in 
the United States or abroad, and enables the 
arranging of all matters pertaining to trans- 
portation and‘ finance at one time and in 
one place There is no charge for service 
rendered the bank’s customers by its travel 
bureau. Besides supplying information in 
reference to securing pass-ports, the bureau 
will furnish information regarding custom 
regulations of countries to be visited, hotel 
accommodations, climatic conditions, ete. 
The bureau is also equipped to furnish com- 
plete data regarding steamships plying be 
tween given ports, their rates, class and ap- 
pointments. The First National Bank in 
St. Louis is making every effort to live up 
to its slogan “First in Size and in Service.” 

President F. O. Watts of the First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis, accompanied by 
Mrs. Watts, left St. Louis February 15 for 
an extended European trip. 

Mr. and Mrs. ‘Watts expect to return to 
St. Louis about June 1. 


NEW BANK FOR MILWAUKEE 


When the Grand and Sixth National Bank 
opened for business in Milwaukee, Wis., 02 
February 7, the public had been carefully 
prepared for the event. This preparation 
comprised three folders and two newspaper 
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One of the newspaper advertisements 
used in the publicity campaign of the 
Grand and Sixth National Bank, Mil- 
waukee, which opened for business on 
February 7 
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advertisements. Two of the folders were in 
the nature of “mystery” messages, as was 
one of the newspaper advertisements. It 
was the purpose of the bank to whet the 
public interest in the “solution,” which came 
in the last folder and in a final large news- 
paper advertisement announcing the opening. 

The folders were printed in red and 
black on white coated stock paper. The 
lettering was bold and the illustration force- 
ful. The first folder carried the arresting 
message “Watch Your Step” and showed a 
male foot in the act of stepping. The second 
substituted “Stop” with the figure of a 
policeman with hand upraised on the first 
page. The third carried “Come Saturday” 
as its outside slogan, and within explained 
about the opening. 

As a special inducement to purchase a 
safe deposit box, three months’ free rental 
was offered to those who rented boxes dur- 
ing opening week. 

The slogan of both folders and advertise- 
ments was “Take a Step in the Right Di- 
rection.” The mystery’ newspaper adver- 
tisement is reproduced herewith. 

The bank is capitalized at $200,000. Of- 
ficers are John LeFeber, president; Jesse 
A. Smith, vice-president; N. Rendenbach, 
cashier. 

“In accepting the presidency of this bank, 
it is with the hope that I may be able to 
influence many of our young men and women 
of the West Side, particularly of this vicin- 
ity, to get into the habit of saving through 
our bank,” said President LeFeber. “There 
is nothing that will make a young man or 
woman feel so self-satisfied and confident 
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as to have a substantial amount of money 
laid up for a rainy day. 

“It is our intention to furnish complete 
banking service for large and small deposi- 
tors. Our equipment is the best obtainable 
for a bank of this size. Our staff is well 
trained and our directorate comprises some 
of Milwaukee’s most successful and influen- 
tial business men.” 


ARMOUR & CO’S 1924 EARNINGS 
GAINED 40 PER CENT. 


Armour & Company’s 1924 consolidated 
net earnings aggregated $9,016,349 after de- 
preciation, interest, Federal taxes and pre- 
ferred dividends paid and accrued, com- 
pared with $5,414,401 in the previous year, 
a gain of over 40 per cent. In the past 
twenty years ended December 27, 1924, the 
company’s net earnings have totaled $107,- 
783,298 or an annual average of $5,344,626, 
, exclusive of foreign exchange losses of over 
$23,000,000. The 1924 profits equalled $4.50 
a share on the class A stock and were 
equivalent to $2.25 a share on the combined 
class A and B common stock. 

While earnings in 1924 greatly exceeded 
those of the previous year they do not re- 
flect the probable earning power of Armour 
& Company, as the operations for that year 
ine such lines as fertilizer and leather were 
below normal. The facilities of the company 
and subsidiaries are adapted to handle a 
larger volume of business in all branches, 
and with the usual growth of the business 
it may reasonably be expected that the prop- 
erties as a whole should have an earning 
power well in excess of the 1924 earnings. 

Net tangible assets of the company, ac- 
cording to the balance sheet of December 
27, 1924, after all deductions, were equiva- 
lent to $84 a share on both class A and B 
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stock. Consolidated current assets of $205, 
783,000 and consolidated liabilities of $61,- 
709,768 show a ratio of 3.33 to 1. 


& 
Western States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 


CONVENTION DATES 


Kansas—at Topeka, May 21-22. 
Oklahoma—at Tulsa, May 26-27. 
Colorado—at Bear Creek, June 19-20. 


SAVINGS CONFERENCE HELD IN 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Bankers of Minnesota, Michigan, Illinois, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin, 
Nebraska, Missouri and Iowa met in Min- 
neapolis on February 26 and 27 for a re- 
gional savings conference held under the 
auspices of the Savings Bank Division of 
the American Bankers Association. Alvin 
P. Howard, president of the division, pre- 
sided. Among the addresses on the program 
were the following: 

“What Savings Banks Mean to a Com- 
munity,” E. G. Smith, president Beloit Sav- 
ings Bank, Beloit, Wis.; “Opening and Clos- 
ing Accounts—Data Required—Identifica- 
tion,” Robert J. Campbell, assistant treas- 
urer Fidelity Savings Trust Co, Kansas 
City, Mo.; “The Unit Plan for Tellers,” C. 
P. Walker, assistant cashier Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank, Chicago, Il.; “The Savings 
Manager and His Duties,” H. H. Reinhard, 
vice-president National Bank of Commerce, 
St. Louis, Mo.; “Methods of Figuring and 
Paying Interest,” A. W. Converse, vice 
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president First Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago, Ill.; “Bookkeeping Systems,” F. O 
Willius, assistant treasurer State Savings 
Bank, St. Paul, Minn.; “Buying Bonds for 
Banks,” Lester Bigelow, bond officer Min- 
neapolis Trust Company, Minneapolis; “Blue 
Jeans and White Collars,” H. A. Blodgett, 
president Harvey Blodgett Co., St. Paul, 
Minn.; “Saving for a Home and Financing 
It,’ Miss Jessamine Hoagland, manager 
savings department, National Bank of the 
Republic, Chicago, Ill.; “How It Can Best 
Co-operate With the Community,” M. H. 
Sprague, cashier First National Bank, Graf- 
ton, N. D.; “When the Banker Knows His 
Customers Personally,” O. M. Habberstad, 
president Scanlan-Habberstad Bank and 
Trust Co., Lanesboro, Minn.; “How Country 
Banks Can Promote Thrift,” H. B. Craddick, 
president Craddick Service, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis; “Clubs for Farmer Boys and Girls,” T. 
A. Erickson, leader of boys and girls’ clubs, 
University Farm, St. Paul, Minn.; “The 
Next Step in American Progress,” William 
Arthur Ganfield, president Carroll Col- 
lege, Waukesha, Wis.; “Taking the Icicles 
Off the Savings Appeal,” Miss Minnie A. 
Buzbee, advertising manager Hennepin 
County Savings Bank, Minneapolis; “Back- 
ing Up the Advertising,” Allard Smith, vice- 
president Union Trust Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio; “Using the Postage Stamp,” Burr E. 
Lee, advertising manager Second Ward Sav- 
ings Bank, Milwaukee, Wis.; “Bank Window 
Display,” Miss Alice Moshier, assistant cash- 
ier Merchants National Bank, Fargo, N. D.; 
“House Organs—-Their Value and What to 
Put in Them,” C. E. Auracher, advertising 
manager Cedar Rapids Savings Bank & 
Trust Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; “Street Car 
and Bill Board,” W. E. Brockman, advertis- 
ing manager Minnesota Loan & Trust Com- 
pany, Minneapolis; “From the Highways 
and Byways,” John W. Rubecamp, assis- 
tant cashier Illinois Merchants Trust Co., 
Chicago. Ill.; “After the New Account— 
What:” F. G. Murbach, manager savings 
department, Union Trust Company, Chicago, 
Ill.; “Gaining the Customer’s Good Will,” 
A. F. Dawson, president First National 
Bank, Davenport, Iowa; “Bank Promotion 
Through Department Store Eyes,” Hugh 
Arthur. The Dayton Company, Minneapolis; 
“Business Through Employees and Custo- 
mers,” \. S. Martin, assistant cashier Con- 
tinental and Commercial Trust & Savings 
Bank, ( hicago, Ill.; “Following Leads Inside 
the Bank.” R. FE. Wright, manager commer- 
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which is the result of more 
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Bank of Chicago 
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This is the first of eight different window displays now being made by the Mercantile Trust Company 
of California. Protectu Checks are to be featured in these displays for three months. The Mercantile 
Trust Company now has twenty-nine offices in San Francisco and twenty-seven in outlying towns. 
Total resources of the institution are more than $162,000,000. 





cial service department, First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank, Milwaukee, Wis.; “School Sav- 
ings—From the Banker’s Standpoint,” Al- 
fred Hoel, president First National Bank, 
Gilbert, Minn.; “The Educator’s Viewpoint 
of School Savings,” Robert E. Scott, Super- 
intendent of Schools, St. Louis Park, Minn; 
“Teaching Savings in the Schools,” Frank H. 
Forssell, principal Seward Junior High 
School, Minneapolis. 


FO} 
Pacific States 


Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, 
Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Arizona and Alaska 


CONVENTION DATE 
California—at Santa Barbara, May 20-238. 


CALIFORNIA TRUST CHANGES 


At the meeting of the board of directors 
of the California Trust Company, Los 
Angeles, held Friday, February 13, G. Allan 
Hancock was elected to the newly created 
position of the chairman of the board, and 
Leo S. Chandler was promoted from the 
vice-presidency to the presidency. 


Mr. Chandler has been in active charge of 
the operations of the California Trust Com- 
pany for the last two years, and has built 
it up from a relatively small beginning to 
an institution of influence in the financial 
affairs of Southern California. Mr. Chandler 
is also the president of the California Bank- 
ers Association, and has for many years 
been identified with banking in Los 
Angeles. 

California Trust Company is a subsidiary 
of the California Bank, which financial in- 
stitution under the guidance of A. M. 
Chaffey, president, was a pioneer in the de- 
velopment of branch banking in California, 
and has resources of over $75,000,000. 


MAYNARD GOES WITH UNITED 
STATES NATIONAL 


L. M. Maynard, who was consulting econ- 
omist for the Citizens National Bank of 
Los Angeles and for numerous private cor- 
porations, has affiliated with the United 
States National Bank as consulting econo 
mist. He will be available for consultation 
with the bank’s clients on all business 
problems. 

The United States National Bank now 
has six branch offices in Los Angeles, and 
has launched on an aggressive policy of ex- 
pansion, under the direction of Perry W- 
Weidner, recently chosen president. 
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Dominion of Canada 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, On- 
tario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince 
Edward Island and Yukon 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 


(WNE feature common to the addresses of 

the officials of Canadian banks deliv- 
ered at the annual meetings, and to the 
great majority of reports to shareholders of 
other financial and industrial institutions, 
has been the emphasis placed on the de- 
sirability of reducing taxes. Chambers of 
commerce, boards of trade and business 
associations are joining in pressing the same 
plea upon the government with unusual seri- 
ousness. Particular emphasis is laid upon 
the fact that various levies upon capital 
and industry in this country are more bur- 
densome than corresponding taxes in the 
United States: the result is tnat Canadian 
business is at a disadvantage when competi- 
tion enters, as it does into so many different 
fields. Likewise it is alleged that the larger 
income taxes on individuals are an important 
factor in the exodus of Canadians to the 
United States. What is being asked is a 
measure of relief for income taxes and an 
adjustment of the levies on business so 
that there may be less interference with in- 
dustrial and trade enterprises, the success 
of which means the development of the 
country’s resources, the employment of labor 
and the creation of general prosperity. At 
the same time it is realized that because of 
the country’s large participation in the war, 
resulting in the creation of a very heavy 
national debt. the government must have 
large revenue. The feeling in the business 
community, however, is that a determined 
effort on the part of the government to 
further curtail both current and capital ex- 
penditures would bring results. 

The tax burden, which amounts to about 
one-fifth of the total net revenue from all 
industries, including agriculture and mining, 
and which involves a per capita tax of more 
than $60 for the entire population, is indeed 
serious in the opinion of The Financial Post, 
Toronto. Leaders of business are pointing 
out that a tax levy which a year ago was 
in excess of $550,000,000 for a total popula- 
tion of less than 9,000,000 people is respon- 
sible for many thousands leaving the country. 
It has bee: Suggested that the governmental 
Precess of planning revenue according to 
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the volume of previously determined expen- 
diture should be reversed by introducing the 
business policy of cutting expenses to meet 
revenue to keep expenditures within bounds. 

Sir Herbert Holt, president of the Royal 
Bank, has started a movement for a budget 
bureau for Canada along the lines of that 
in the United States. Sir Herbert recognizes 
the heavy national expenses which must be 
met, but points out that the Geddes commit- 
tee in Great Britain instituted drastic econ- 
omies, while the budget installed in the 
United States by General Dawes literally 
cut Federal expenditures in half in the course 
of three years and reduced the debt by over 
$5,000,000,000, and that in a country where 
the necessity for economy was far less 
pressing than it is in Canada. 

There seems to be little change in the 
general business situation. With the rise in 
the value of the pound sterling export op- 
portunities in industries shipping raw ma- 
terials and food products have materially 
improved. Likewise the marked advance in 
the value of farm products, led by wheat, 
has greatly added to the potential buying 
power of a very large proportion of Canada’s 
population, and while it is, of course, diffi- 
cult to estimate the exact proportion of last 
year’s crop to which the price advance will 
apply, the situation no doubt warrants the 
assumption that, not only has current buying 
power been greatly increased, but that farm- 
ing operations generally for 1925 will be on 
a more profitable scale. 


BANQUE CANADIENNE NATIONALE 


The Banque d’Hochelaga, Montreal, is 
now operating under its new name of the 
Banque Canadienne Nationale. The bank 
is dropping its former historic name but 
remains the same institution, with nearly 
$125,000,000 of assets, that has for so many 
years served, chiefly the French business 
community in Canada. 

It is interesting to note that it is nearly 
thirty years since the bank decided that it 
should have a name more in keeping with its 
natural scope than a name of purely local 
significance, but a natural hesitation to drop 
such an historical name as Hochelaga pre- 
vented it from taking this step. The recent 
purchase of the assets of the Banque Na- 
tionale again brought the matter up. The 
new name was decided on and, after a 
determined fight, was endorsed by parlia- 
ment. 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


A strong liquid position, increased de- 
posits, and profits slightly in excess of the 
previous year, are the principal features of 
the ninety-third annual report of the Bank 
of Nova Scotia, Toronto. 

The profits for the year amounted to §2,- 
110,028.14 which, added to the $252,695.82 
brought forward from last year, made a 
total of $2,362,723.96 available for distribu- 
tion. Dividends amounting to $1,600,000 
were paid, war tax on circulation took $100,- 
000, a contribution to the officers’ pension 
fund $75,000, and there was written off bank 
premises $250,000, leaving a balance of 
$337,723.96 to be carried forward to next 
year. 

Following are comparative figures: 


Income Account 


1924 1923 1922 
Earnings ................ $2,110,028 $2,104,532 $2,122,682 





75,000 75,000 
100,000 97,464 
250,000 250,000 


425,000 425,000 "422,464 
$1,685,028 $1,679,532 $1,700,218 


Dividends 1,600,000 1,600,000 1,557,338 
Reserve . 35,000 


75,000 
100,000 
250,000 


Pension 
: kt fe 
PRCTRRBED 6... cc0cecc00e 











$ 79,532 $ 107,835 


Bal. forward . 252,695 173,163 65,328 


se-see-$ 337,723 $ 252,695 $ 173,163 





Balance 


In the balance sheet total deposits show 
at $179,943,461, an increase of, roundly, $5,- 
000,000 over the previous year. This in- 
crease is all in the interest bearing or sav- 
ings deposits. Notes in circulation are re- 
duced $931,000, reflecting the smaller turn- 
over in business generally. The bank’s in- 
vestments accounts total $49,296,622. Cur- 
rent loans in Canada, in which are included 
the amounts shown under grain loans and 
loans to municipalities last year, total $77,- 
338,034, which is a reduction of $3,315,714 
from 1923. 


DOMINION BANK 


An increase of about $3,000,000 in savings 
deposits, a growth of nearly $15,000 in earn- 
ings and an expansion of $2,500,000 in cur- 
rent loans are features of the annual state- 
ment of the Dominion Bank, Toronto. The 
showing made is a particularly satisfactory 
one in view of the common experience of the 
Canadian banks in 1924, which marked the 
year as one of curtailed commercial credits 
and an accompanying reduction in banking 
profits. 

Out of the profits of $1,144,082, which 
compared with $1,129,370 for the previous 
year, the bank was able to meet usual divi- 
dends and bonus, increased government taxes 
and allowances for premises and pensions, 
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Capital Paid Up 
Reserve - - - 


Are You Interested in Canadian Trade? 


If so, this bank can be of service to you. With Branches 


and direct connections in all 


out the Dominion and a Foreign Department maintained 
exclusively for their needs, Importers and Exporters can 
rely upon an unexcelled service. 


For further particulars write 


Foreign Department 
Standard Bank of Canada 


TORONTO 


important centres through- 


$4,000,000. 00 
2,750,000. 00 





and add substantially to the balance, which 
now stands at $900,124. Following are com- 
parative figures: 


Profit and Loss 
1924 1923 1922 
$1,144,082 $1,129,370 $1,175,478 

45,000 45,000 


169,332 162,158 
75,000 75,000 





Pension 45,000 
157,795 


Premises 150,000 





289,332 282,158 352,795 





854,750 $ 847,212 
720,000 720,000 
60,000 60,000 


74,750 $ 67,212 $ 
825,374 758,163 


822,683 
720,000 
60,000 


Dividends 
TINIE beictssssnasnesenstens 





42,683 
715,480 


a $ 900,124 $ 825,375 $ 758,163 


Bal. forward ........ 





PROVINCIAL BANK OF CANADA 
HAS GOOD YEAR 


The net profits of The Provincial Bank 
of Canada, Montreal, for the year ending 
November 29, 1924, amounted to $408,330.01. 
Total assets of the bank on November 30 
were over $40,000,000, of which $20,940,160 
are classified as liquid assets. The directors 
reported that during the current year there 
has been a considerable increase in the num- 
ber of depositors as well as in the total of 
deposits. The bank now has 181 branches 
operating in the Province of Quebec, On- 
tario, New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island. 

It is reported that the number of share- 
holders of the bank has increased steadily, 
there being now 2208 shareholders. Regard- 
ing this matter the president reports: 

“We are j leased to add that we are con- 
Stantly in receipt of applications from our 


present shareholders and also from clients 
for new stock, this leading us to hope that in 
the near future the further development of 
our business will warrant the issue already 
authorized by yourselves of $2,000,000, of 
new shares, thereby increasing the paid-up 
capital of our bank to the full amount 
presently authorized of $5,000,000.” 


MONTREAL C. & D. BANK 


Further steady progress during 1924 was 
shown by Montreal City and District Savings 
Bank, according to the year’s financial re- 
port. This bank, which caters largely to the 
savers among Montreal workmen, invests 
its funds in high grade liquid securities and 
call loans only, and is distinct from other 
Canadian banks in that it makes no commer- 
cial loans at all. The large volume of busi- 
ness done in a concentrated area enables the 
bank to make substantial profits on the nar- 
row margin that exists between the rate 
paid to depositors and the rate received on 
the investments. 

Chief among the changes in the balance 
sheet is an increase in deposits of over 
$2,000,000 bringing these to $52,256,531. 

Profit and loss accounts for the past two 
years compare as follows: 

1924 1923 
Net profits .......s-seccsescssesseseeessseeeses $272,056 $268,101 
Dividends .......... ... 199,810 199,810 


ba 246 $ 68,291 
Donations . 000 7,500 


$ 64,246 $ 60,791 
216,320 405,528 


Surplus 
POV. GUED. ...<ccccce--cce.ccesocccccecsssoresece 


Balance $280,566 $466,319 
Trans. to res. septal 250,000 








$280,566 $216,319 
579 


Total surplus 





Aktiebolaget Unionbanken 


The Organization of One of Finland’s Important 
Banking Institutions 


KTIEBOLAGET Unionbanken, one 
A of the larger banking institutions of 

the Republic of Finland, was found- 
ed by the taking over of the assets and 
liabilities of the Aktiebolaget Unionbanken 
i Finland, a bank established through the 
amalgamation of the Wasa Aktie Bank 
(Vasa Joint Stock Bank) established 1879, 
the Abo Aktiebank (Abo Joint Stock Bank) 
established 1896, and Landtmannabanken, 
Aktiebolag (The Farmers’ Bank, Ltd.) 
established 1910. This amalgamation, which 


the Wasa Aktie Bank, had, at the time of 
fusion, developed into concerns of far reach- 
ing importance. They had, to mention only 
one feature of their rapid development, in 
course of time established branches in thirty 
different places. 

The third of the amalgamating banks, the 
Iandtmannabanken Aktiebolag (The Farn- 
ers’ Bank, Ltd.) was founded by large 
groups of farmers in Southern Finland and 
Ostrobothnia for the special purpose of 
supplying the floating credit required by 


Head office of the Aktiebolaget Unionbanken in Helsingfors 


took place in the year 1920, was a result of 
that need for greater concentration in the 
issue of credit and in the use of funds de- 
posited by the public, which, during the 
first years of the post-war period, made 
itself felt in various countries all over the 
world. The fusion was, moreover, of mutual 
advantage to the amalgamating banks, whose 
interests, owing to a wide-spread net of 
branches, were conflicting at a number of 
places. 

Originally the Wasa Aktie Bank and the 
Abo Aktiebank were purely provincial 
banks, intended to serve credit operations in 
their immediate neighborhood, but, owing to 
the growth of their business, and to the 
large funds, both in deposits and in capital, 
which they controlled, the banks, especially 


50 


the Swedish-speaking agricultural popula- 
tion. Before the time of the Landtmanns- 
banken, Aktiebolag, there existed in Finland 
credit institutions which issued long-term 
loans against the mortgage of real estate, 
but there were, generally speaking, no fe 
cilities for the supply of short term working 
credit to the agricultural population. The 
bank thus filled a real want, and in looking 
back on its activity, it may fairly be stated 
that the bank performed its functions with 
marked success. It acted as an economic 
stimulus, furthering, at the same time, both 
cultural and national prosperity. 

As, in the beginning of the year 1920, 
these three banks were amalgamated into 
one and the scope of the new bank was de- 
termined, consideration was given to the 
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GEN. BARON GUSTAF 
MANNERHEIM 


President board of directors 


various interests and characteristics of the 
old banks. The management and adminis- 
tration were, for this reason, not concen- 
trated in one office. It was decided that the 
bank should have three independent head 
offices: at Helsingfors, Wasa and Abo. 
These three head offices were each subject 
to their own board of directors, which ap- 


DR. ALEXANDER FREY 
General Manager 


HJALMAR EKHOLM 


Deputy general 
manager 


proposal was approved by the constituent 
meeting of the Aktiebolaget Unionbanken 
on June 30, 1924, and it was, at the same 
time, resolved that the head office of the 
bank should be in Helsingfors, the offices 
at Wasa and Abo being treated as principal 
offices, but subordinate to the head office in 
Helsingfors. 


Interior of head cffice in Helsingfors 


pointed representatives to a central board of 
directors. However, this mode of organiza- 


tion proved to be expensive and unwieldy, 


and as, owing to the rather severe losses 


through engagements from the time of war, 
4 scheme for the reconstruction of the bank 
Was drafted, it was suggested that the sys- 
tem of three head offices should be given 
up and the management of the bank should 
be concentrated at one office only. This 


Aktiebolaget Unionbanken (Union Bank 
Limited) has a paid up capital of Finnish 
marks 100,000,000 and a reserve fund of 
Finnish marks 26,667,537. A sum of Fin- 
nish marks 30,000,000 is further at the dis- 
posal of the bank as a guaranteed capital. 

On September 30, 1924, the sums deposited 
with the bank amounted to Finnish marks 


313,192,318 on deposit accounts, and to Fin- 


nish marks 105,570,255 on current accounts. 
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The loan issued consisted principally of Fin- 
nish marks 187,048,672 in bills, Finnish 
marks 220,099,044 in loans, and Finnish 
marks 194,947,044 in advances on current 
accounts. The sum at which the books 
closed on the same date was Finnish marks 
712,282,024. 

The headquarters of the bank are located 
in handsome premises of its own, situated at 
Hagasundsgatan 7, close to the railway sta- 
tion in the center of the town. The equip- 
ment is very up to date. The bank has, at 
present, sixty-one offices and branches at 
various places in the country. Besides the 
premises of the head office in Helsingfors, 
the bank also owns the premises in which 
are housed the offices and branches at Wasa, 
Abo, Bjérneborg, Borga, Grankulla, Inga, 
Kaské, Kauhava, Kimito, Korsnis, Kristine- 
stad, Kronoby, Kurikka, Lappfjard, Loimi- 
joki, Lojo, Lovisa, Mariehamn, Nykarleby, 
Nystad, Nadendal, Nirpes, Oravais, Pargas, 
Pértom, Salo, Uleaborg, Viiala, Wéra and 
Atsari. 

Particular attention has been paid to the 
foreign business of the bank. Strong con- 
nections with almost all the important busi- 
ness centers of the world are maintained. 
The bank has a special foreign department 
as well as a department for handling letters 
of credit, travelers’ checks, etc. 

The bank’s board of directors includes: 
General Baron Gustaf Mannerheim, presi- 


dent; Georg Ehrnrooth, vice-president; ana 
Messrs. Axel Alléen, Amos Anderson, Carl 
G. Bjérkenheim, Erik Dahlstrém, Erik 
Hartman, Hans Heimbiirger, Ludvig Jéns- 
son, Ivar Lindfors, E. J. Ollonqvist, and 
August Tag. 

The board of managers consists of Dr. 
Alexander Frey, general manager, Hjalmar 
Ekholm, deputy general manager, and Allan 
Jusélius, manager. 

The condensed statement of Aktiebolaget 
Unionbanken as of September 30, 1924, 
follows: 


ASSETS 


Finnish 
marks 


Cents Ba. TRIG, 5 ncecenswseincsornsccomnncinsciciocseeniones, RAE 
Government and other bonds «---. 32,956,892 
CIE “GENES | clectccesecctcesciesrintetsonninines 58,305,027 
Bills .. 187,190,350 
Correspondents 160,486,884 
Loans 220,099,043 
Sundry accounts 21,524,608 
Guaranteed capital, unused .................. 20,000,000 








712,282,024 


LIABILITIES 


60,000,000 
21,939,250 
26,667,537 
.- 30,000,000 
.-313,192,318 
42,797,011 


Capital paid up 

New issue ............ 
Reserve funds 
Guaranteed capital . 
Deposits 

Current accounts 
Correspondents .. 07,118,808 
Bank post bills .- 11,208,798 
Sundry accounts ............... nisahaiiaanmmaan 486,032 
Other liabilities : ; 97,693,380 
Mortgage department 1,178,890 








712,282,024 














“Tt ET not him who is houseless pull down the 

house of another, but let him work dili- 
gently and build one for himself. Thus by 
example assuring that his own shall be safe 


from violence when built.””-—Lincoln. 
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719,220 
956,892 
305,027 
190,350 
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Touring along one of the famous Alpine roads in a motor bus 


Switzerland for the Tourist 
By Albert Junod 


HE natural beauties of Switzerland, 

her romantic lakes, her mountains 
covered with eternal snow, her glitter- 

ing glaciers, her health resorts, her pictur- 
esque railways, her romantic villages, towns, 
and medieval castles, her historical past—as 
far back as the Romans—her quaint na- 
tional customs, her renowned schools and her 
famous hotel organization, have made of 
Switzerland the meeting-place of the tourist, 
in one word, the “Playground of the World.” 
That which appeals to the traveller in 
Switzerland, besides her picturesque sites, 
her invigorating climate, her spas, is her 
tourist organizations either for those who 
wish to go in for the various sports which 
the country affords, or for those who prefer 
to have a rest in order to recuperate their 
health or to study nature from the artistic, 
historic, or economic points of view. If 
“mere beauty” is the chief aim of touring 
there are other factors not less important, 
which encourage the traveller to visit Switz- 
erland. ‘hese factors are the economic and 
Political conditions of the country, the de- 


velopment of the hotel industry, the exten- 
sion of means of communication, the renown 
of the public and boarding schools, the ce- 
lebrity of the physicians, the model organi- 
zation of clinics and sanatoriums, etc. In 
any of these domains, Switzerland may be 
equalled, but not surpassed. 

Even in the eighteenth century, Switzer- 
land was visited by foreign travellers among 
whom were famous authors who made the 
country as a whole famous abroad, as well 
as the chief towns such as Geneva, Lausanne, 
Berne, Basle, Lucerne, and Zurich. At the 
very same period when Voltaire dwelt in 
Switzerland and received in his chateau of 
Ferney his many admirers, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau disclosed to the world the charms 
of the lake of Geneva in his “Nouvelle 
Héloise.” At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, Byron in his “Prisoner of 
Chillon” rendered illustrious the famous old 
manor and its surroundings. Longfellow 
sang the Bernese Oberland and Schiller the 
lake of Lucerne in his immortal drama. 
Soon the high Alps were conquered by ad- 
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The majestic Matterhorn, rising to the height of 14,780 feet 


venturous tourists. Among the chief’ ad- 
mirers of the Alps we may mention Shelley, 
Ruskin, Lamartine and Victor Hugo. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF TOURING 


In the course of the last sixty years the 
flood of tourists has grown more and more. 
Famous resorts have been established even 
in the remotest and least known valleys, at 
the very foot of the snow-clad giants, such 
as Zermatt and St. Moritz. In the year 
I871, the first-cog-railway was built from 
Vitznau to the summit of the Rigi (5900 
feet). Jater still more hazardous lines were 
built, transporting the tourist above the 
glaciers and eternal snow. We might men- 
tion chiefly the Gornergrat-Railway above 
Zermatt (10289 feet) and the Jungfrau Rail- 
way, with the highest hotel in the world 
(11340 feet). 


International railway lines are very nu- 


merous in Switzerland, which has been called 
on this account “the turning platform” of 
Furope. Some of the lines are universally 
known as remarkable feats of engineering, 
the chief of which being at the same time 
main lines of traffic and tourist travel, cross- 
ing the chain of the Alps. These are the 
Gotthard line, with a tunnel 914 miles long; 
the Simplon line with the longest tunnel in 
the world (twelve miles 737 yards), and the 
Létschberg line, through the Bernese Alps, 
with a tunnel nine miles long. One of the 
most interesting tourist lines is the Rhetian 
Railway in the Grisons, running through the 
Albula tunnel to the Engadine. 

Thanks to the abundance of water courses, 
fed in summer by the melting glaciers, elec- 
tric traction will in time be substituted to 
steam power. Most of the mountain lines 
are already electrified and in a few years’ 
time all Swiss railways, particularly the 
chief international lines, will be so operated. 
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Looking down on the Rhetian Railway in the Grisons. 


At the right may be seen 


the entrance to the Albula tunnel to the Engadine 


Besides railways, there is at the disposal 
of tourists efficient steam-boat service on the 
Swiss lakes, chiefly in summer. 

The roads, which were the chief means of 
communication up to the nineteenth century, 
have come to the fore again on account of 
the automobile. In no other country in the 
world could be found more picturesque, 
more daring Alpine roads than those of the 
Fourka, the Grimsel, the Simplon, the Gott- 
hard, the Bernardine, the Bernina, the many 
loops of which graze and tower over the 
glaciers. Postal motor-cars run regularly in 
summer on these roads. 

Up to the end of the nineteenth century, 
Switzerland was chiefly frequented by tour- 
ists in-the summer months, their chief rec- 
reations being walking excursions, mountain- 
climbing, fishing, rowing, and swimming; 
travellers frequented chiefly the spas and 
the picturesque towns. 


AN ALL YEAR ROUND SEASON 


Summer is the cycling and motoring sea- 
son on the numerous lower and higher roads. 
At the resorts on the shores of the lake of 
Geneva (Montreux, Vevey, Clarens), and 
on the southern lakes (Lugano, Locarno), 
thanks to the extraordinary mildness of the 
climate, there is not only a summer season, 
but also spring and autumn seasons. 

For the last thirty years, winter sports 
have become universally popular, so that the 
winter season attracts crowds of tourists 
wishing to enjoy outdoor sports on the 
heights. The secret of this transformation 
is to be found in the hygienic and thera- 
peutic properties of the bracing and pure 
mountain air in winter, an atmosphere ab- 
solutely free from microbes, and in the lu- 
minous intensity of the air, particularly on 
the high altitudes. When the low lands are 
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invaded by fogs, which frequently happens 
in winter, the heights are glittering in glori- 
ous sunshine, so that the Alps and the Jura 
may be considered as the paradise of winter 
sports. The sun shines there for weeks and 
months running, in an invariably blue sky. 
The mountains and the high valleys being 
covered with a layer of dry snow, the at- 
mosphere on the heights is absolutely pure. 
Invalids, convalescents, as well as those in 
good health, enjoy the luminous action of the 
sun, which is an incomparable boon to the 
human organism. This is the secret of the 
growing popularity of the Swiss mountains, 
not only in summer, but in winter too. The 
hotels being most comfortable and well 
heated, a stay in the mountains is particu- 
larly attractive in every respect. 

Besides outdoor exercise, the tourist -can 
enjoy the long evenings indoors, the hotels 
organizing numerous dances, pageants, and 
fétes of all sorts. 

Switzerland, thanks to the beauty and va- 
riety of her mountains, is the paradise of 
mountain climbers. Hotels or huts of the 
Swiss Alpine Club have been built in the 
highest valleys and at the foot of snowy 
peaks. Besides perilous ascensions, which 
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ought only to be undertaken by experienced 
climbers, there are easier, excursions to gen- 
erally accessible summits and to Alpine 
passes. The views of the glittering glaciers, 
the deep valleys and the dark blue lakes, 
are sights never to be forgotten. Switzer- 
land is, therefore, as favorable to winter as 
to summer sports. 

In summer one may indulge in bicycling, 
motoring, rowing, tennis, swimming, fishing, 
golf, etc., while in winter lovers of skiing, 
skating, curling, ice-hockey, etc., can in the 
mountain resorts satisfy their taste for 
their particular favorite sport. There are in 
Switzerland some twenty golf links, and 
tennis courts are to be found at every sum- 
mer station. On the numerous rivers and 
lakes, those preferring nautical sports will 
find ample opportunity to pursue their fa- 
vorite recreation. 

The Swiss towns, with their famous and 
comfortable hotels, offer at all seasons a 
pleasant stay. Economic and _ intellectual 
centers, rich in monuments and treasures of 
art, each having its special character, its 
particular style; these places all well deserve 
a_ visit. 

The economic importance of Swiss touring 


The massive peaks of Eiger (left) and Monch in the Bernese Alps. In the foreground at the right is a 
station of the Jungfrau Railway which traverses the foothills 
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On the golf course above St. Moritz 


goes hand in hand with the hotel industry, 
and everywhere so-called local or regional 
societies of development and committees of 
initiative have been founded, including the 
institutions and individuals desirous of fur- 
thering the development of their station or 
region. ‘These societies are supported by 
several associations, such as the Swiss Alpine 
Club, the noble aim of which is to propagate 
the love of the mountains and to facilitate 
Alpine excursions. On the other hand, the 
Swiss Automobile Club, the Swiss ‘Touring 
Club and a number of sporting associations, 
contribute largely to the development of 
automobile tours. ‘Those having an immedi- 
ate interest in touring and who are con- 
scious of its economic value and importance 
have undertaken an active propaganda in its 
favor: the Swiss State Railways, the Swiss 
Association of Hotel Keepers, etc. 

All these were in 1918 amalgamated in the 
Swiss National Touring Office, an institu- 
tion created with the assistance of the fed- 
eral cantonal and municipal authorities, fi- 
nancial and commercial enterprises, in order 
to develop, according to the statutes ap- 
proved hy the Federal Council, the highest 
Swiss administrative body, the common ef- 
forts of all these institutions operating in 
Switzerland and furthering Swiss tourist 
travel in general. The Swiss National Tour- 
ing Office, which is a semi-official organiza- 


tion, devotes itself more and more to the 
study and to the execution of all measures 
proper to encourage travelling in Switzer- 
land and to facilitate access to the country 
by the tourist and to render his stay more 
pleasant. By numerous representatives 
abroad, by means of publications, newspaper 
articles, advertisements, conferences, films, 
exhibitions, etc., it realizes more and more, 
according to its means, the ideal its pro- 
motors had in view. This allows us to real- 
ize the importance of the Swiss hotel indus- 
try which employed in 1912, 43,136 em- 
ployees, which means that it comes in the 
second place among Swiss industries, rank- 
ing even before the state railways. 

According to official statistics, the follow- 
ing are the numbers of employees and work- 
men of the chief Swiss industries: 


Mechanical imQust ry ccccccccccecnee M6 ABS 
Hotel industry 43,136 
Railways 42,250 
Watch industry 34,983 
Silk industry ; 31,537 
Cotton industry 29,950 
Embroidery 28,606 
Food supply 26,044 























The receipts from foreign tourists (i. ¢., 
without counting the Swiss) were in 1912 
about 201 million franes. To this sum might 
be added the receipts of hotels not included 
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in the statistics of the Association of Swiss 
Hotelkeepers, of private and boarding 
schools, twenty millions; of owners of villas 
and chalets, rented to visitors from other 
countries, 15 millions; of railways and other 
transportation organizations, 35 millions; of 
the post, telegraph and telephone adminis- 
tration, fr. 7,600,000. The total of fr. 278,- 
000,000 does not, however, represent the 
complete receipts from tourists, for other 
expenses such as for porters, coachmen, 
chaffeurs, guides, and carriers, theaters, con- 
certs, and cinemas, photographs and picture 
post-cards, watches, jewelry, silks, and ar- 
ticles of fashion, embroideries, keepsakes 
and souvenirs, chocolate, confectionery, tips, 
etc., must also be considered. These ex- 
penses represent millions, so that we might 
estimate the total annual receipts from for- 
eign tourists to be about 350 million francs. 

This will explain the importance attributed 
in Switzerland to the development of tour- 
ing, which is, together with the industries 
of silk, embroideries, watches, and machines, 
one of the chief sources of national wealth. 
The prosperity of the railways and other 


means of transport depends mainly on the 
development and success of tourism. 


CHIEF TOURIST CENTERS 


The chief tourist centers in Switzerland 
are the Grisons (Engadine, St. Moritz, 
Davos) ; the lake of Lucerne and Engelberg; 
the Italian lakes (Lugano, Locarno); the 
Bernese Oberland (Interlaken, Wengen, 
Grindelwald, Thun, Adelboden, Gstaad); 
the lake of Geneva with Lausanne, Geneva, 
Vevey, Montreux, and the Valdese Alps 
(Villars, Chateau d’Oex); the Valais with 
Zermatt, and the Jura. As for the hun- 
dreds of thousands of tourists visiting Swit- 
zerland throughout the year, they belong to 
different countries; those supplying most 
visitors are Great Britain, Germany, the 
United States of America, Holland and 
France. American travellers in Switzer- 
land are, comparatively speaking, few and 
far between, but are welcomed most heartily, 
and the greatest efforts are made to make 
Switzerland known in America, not only 
from a tourist standpoint, but also as far 
as arts, industry, education, social and 
political life are concerned. 


The mountain terminus of the famous Gornergrat Railway with the peaks of the Matterhorn (left) 
and the Dent Blanche in the background 
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Union Bank of Switzerland 


famous holiday resorts, is at the same 

time a country possessing a highly de- 
veloped export industry. Swiss manufac- 
tured articles, such as watches, chocolate, 
condensed milk, cheese, textile goods, ma- 
chinery, etc., have found a market in most 
countries of the world. On the other hand 
Switzerland, which with regard to raw ma- 
terials is almost entirely dependent upon 
imports, has become a valued customer of 
several European and a good many overseas 
countries. These import and export activi- 


GF Tso haiay with its  world- 


faith placed in Swiss laws, integrity and 
political independence by the inhabitants of 
those countries most shaken and harassed 
by the consequences of the war, have fos- 
tered the international relations of Switzer- 
land to such an extent that in spite of the 
losses it suffered by reason of the war its 
influence may be taken as considerably in- 
creased. In this connection it may be men- 
tioned that the Swiss are proud of the fact 
that one of their beautiful towns, Geneva, 
has been chosen as the seat of the League 
of Nations. 


—s 


Head office of the Union Bank of Switzerland, Zurich 


ties have not only led manufacturers and 
merchants to establish world-wide trade con- 
nections, but have been the reason that 
Switzerland, in spite of its small size and 
small population, has developed a banking 
system of unusual importance, the foremost 
representatives of which have, for many 
years, played a quite important réle in inter- 
national banking. 


THE WAR’S EFFECT 


The circumstance that Switzerland, in 
keeping with its century-old traditions, re- 
mained neutral during the World War, has 
greatly added to its importance as a Euro- 
pean clearing ground. Moreover, its priv- 
ileged geographical position, right in the 
heart of Central Europe, and the absolute 


The various economic crises which were 
experienced all over the world as a result of 
the late war, left the Swiss banks, with very 
few .exceptions,Ain an unshaken position, 
thereby allowing them not,only to maintain, 
but.greatly to.extend their friendly business 
intercourse with foreign institutions. 


IDENTIFICATION OF THE BANK WITH 8W1SS 
INDUSTRY 


To those Swiss banks which are in the 
front rank among the institutions with ex- 
tended international business relations, be- 
longs the Union Bank of Switzerland. its 
history from its beginnings, some sixty 
years ago, to the development into its pres- 
ent size, is closely identified with the steady 
progress of some branches of Switzerland’s 
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The office at Winterthur 


trade and industry. ‘The two institutions 
which, through their amalgamation, laid the 
foundation of the subsequent large business 
of the Union Bank of Switzerland, viz., the 
Bank in Winterthur, and the Toggenburger 
Bank, used to be the leading banks in in- 
dustrial centers playing an important part 
in the country’s economic life. The former 
had beer. extending its services to the cotton 
and machine industries, while in St. Gall and 
Lichtensteig the 'Toggenburger Bank had its 
clients chiefly among the lace-making and 
embroidery industries. 


The office at Aarau 


When in 1912 the Bank in’ Winterthur 
and the Toggenburger Bank decided to unite 
their interests and to amalgamate under the 
new title of Schweizerische Bankgesellschaft 
—its present English style “Union Bank of 
Switzerland” having been adopted since 
1922—-they were just on the eve of com- 
memorating their golden anniversary, the 
first-named bank having been founded in 
1862, while the latter was formed in 1863. 
This amalgamation proved of the greatest 
importance for the future history of the 
united banks. At the time of the fusion 
the Toggenburger Bank maintained branches 
at Rorschach, Rapperswil, Wil, Flawil, St. 
Fiden and Gossau, while the Bank in Win- 
terthur was established in Winterthur and 
Zurich. As a consequence of the ever- 
growing importance of Zurich as the chief 
center of Switzerland’s economic activities, 
the Zurich office was soon destined to take 
the leading part in the bank’s organization 
and administration. 

In extending its net of branches the Union 
Bank of Switzerland was very fortunate 
inasmuch as it succeeded in increasing its 
hold over new business by taking over old- 
established, prominent local banks in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. In following 
this policy a solid footing was secured in 
Aarau, Baden, Wohlen, Laufenburg, Liestal, 
Lausanne, Montreux, Vevey, La Chaux-de- 
Fonds, Fleurier, Couvet, Locarno, Lugano 
and Berne. New branches were only opened 
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The St. Gall office 


at Basle and Frauenfeld. Through these 
new offices and branches a large number of 
leading firms, in particular industries which 
before were not served by the bank, have 
since become its valued clients. This especial- 
ly applies to export houses engaged in the 
straw, watch, tobacco, chocolate and chem- 
ical industries, which used to bank with the 
local institutions that were subsequently ab- 
sorbed by the Union Bank of Switzerland. 

As a proof of the assertion that this bank 
is actively in contact with almost all Swiss 
industries, the following figures may be 
given from its balance sheet as of December 
$1, 1923, indicating the percentage in which 
the various industries figure among the 
bank’s debtors: 


Per 


Cotton industry, wool and silk 
Re Ra eee 
Other textiles and straw plaits .................. 
Machine and metal working industry ... 
ee einai 
Building industry ..................... 
Purveying industries 

Chemica! industry .............. 

Footwear and leather ................... 
Household articles... 
Various industries .... 


EXTENSION OF BRANCH FACILITIES 


With the increase of the number of the 
bank's branches great attention was paid 
by the management of the Union Bank of 


The Lausanne office 
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Switzerland to the accommodation and or- 
ganization of these offices, with the idea of 
making better provision for the business 
needs of its clients and for their individual 
convenience and comfort. Many banks 
abroad have therefore found it to the advan- 
tage of their clients to appoint the Union 


Superb stove and stucco ceiling, dated 1710, in the 
chairman's office (taken from patrician residence 
standing on site now occupied by head office, 
Zurich) 


Bank of Switzerland as their correspondent 
in connection with their letter of credit and 
travelers’ checks service. Besides personal 
service being accorded to holders of letters 
of credit, such foreign friends may at the 
same time obtain credit and trade informa- 
tion, and receive assistance in establishing 
commercial relations. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND STOCK EXCHANGE 
TRANSACTIONS 


The central position of Switzerland in 
Europe and the excellent telephonic com- 
munications with all the surrounding coun- 
tries have to a considerable extent contrib- 
uted toward the creation there of several 
foreign exchange markets, headed by Zurich 
with the largest business and followed in 
importance by Basle and Geneva. Among 
the banks dealing in foreign exchange on a 
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big scale the Union Bank of Switzerland 
takes a leading position. 

The Swiss stock exchange markets have 
played a noteworthy part during and after 
the late war. As an illustration of this 
fact it may be recalled that during this 
period Swiss securities to the estimated 
value of about two thousand millions of 
Swiss francs were repatriated without any 
restrictions and formalities being imposed 
upon the foreign sellers. The Union Bank 
of Switzerland is among those banks having 
a concession to deal in shares and bonds on 
the exchanges of Zurich, Basle, Geneva, 
Berne and Lausanne, so that orders can be 
executed during exchange hours directly by 
the bank’s representative. The Union Bank 
of Switzerland has not only an extended 
business in securities through dealings at the 
exchanges, but large amounts in new bond 
and share issues are placed with the public 
through its investment department. That 
in Switzerland new issues of securities 
amount to substantial figures is illustrated 
by the fact that for the first eleven months 
of 1924 all issues in Switzerland reached a 
total of frs. 581,000,000. 


SWITZERLAND AS AN INTERNATIONAL 
FINANCIAL CENTER 


The enhanced position of Switzerland as 
an international financial center has, of 
course, also found its expression in the in- 
creased relations foreign banking institu- 
tions sustain with the larger Swiss banks. 
Here again the Union Bank of Switzerland 
can show very satisfactory figures, as the 
number of accounts kept there by foreign 
banks increased from 1912 to 1923 by 480 
per cent. 

The Union Bank of Switzerland also acts 
as agent and depositary for state and note- 
issuing banks of various countries, and sub- 
stantial balances are kept with it by prom- 
inent institutions in all of the world’s 
financial centers. 

The great importance of this bank may 
also be gathered from the charts shown on 
the following page. 


THE BANK’S MANAGEMENT 


The management of the Union Bank of 
Switzerland is supported by a most dis- 
tinguished board of directors, presided over 
by Dr. R. Ernst, LL.D., Winterthur, who 
is also on the board of some of Switzer 
land’s leading industrial and trust concerns. 
Some of the members of the board of di- 
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These charts picture the great volume of business handled by the Union Bank of Switzerland 


rectors of the bank who are well known 
abroad are: Dr. Hans Sulzer, delegate of 
the board of directors of the well known 
works of Sulzer Brothers Ltd., Winterthur, 
and former Swiss Ambassador to the 
United States of America; P. Reinhart- 
Sulzer, head of the firm of Paul Reinhart 
& Co., raw cotton importers, Winterthur 
and Alexandria; Max Bally, delegate of the 
board of directors of the firm of C. F. Bally, 
S.A., the best known Swiss manufacturers 
of footwear; A. Cailler, member of the 
National Council, delegate of the board of 
directors of the largest chocolate factories 
in Switzerland, the Peter, Cailler, Kohler, 
Chocolats Suisses, S.A.; J. Jiggli-Piinter, 
vice-chairman of the bank and head of the 
firm of Jakob Jaggli & Co., cotton twisting 
and dyeing mills and manufacturers of sew- 
ing cotton and woolen hosiery yarns; Dr. 
Ed. Heberlein, delegate of the board of di- 
reclors of the firm of Heberlein & Co., S.A., 
bleachers, dyers, printers and finishers of 
cotton piece goods, embroideries and yarns; 
Dr. J. Weber, president of the board of 
directors of the Swiss Locomotive and 
Machine Works at Winterthur; Traugott M. 
Bruggisser, delegate of the board of di- 


rectors of S. A. Bruggisser & Co., man- 
ufacturers of straw plaits and straw braids 
at Wohlen; Ed. Biihler-Kohler, head of the 
firm of Ed. Biihler & Co., cotton spinning 
and weaving mills. 

Condensed statement of the Union Bank 
of Switzerland as of December 31: 


ASSETS 


1923 
Frs. 


Cash in hand 18,902,717.05 20,081,044.76 
Banks and bankers....119,640,568.57 94,001,443.84 
Bills of exchange .... 85,773,970.78 95,634,667.67 
Stocks and _ invest- 
ee -- 20,623,806.04 27,131,911.24 
Debtors 277,862,804.25 245,989,931.96 
Bank and warehouse 
acvscseseeee 18,291,420.50 17,494,700.00 
500,233,698.47 


641,095,287.19 


LIABILITIES 


Capital, fully pal 70,000,000.00 
Reserves ...................... 16,000,000.00 
Pension fund for em- 
ployees 
Time . deposits 
eurrent aceounts....339,513,439.96 
Banks’ and bankers 
deposits 63,908,884.02 
Acceptances on ac- 
count of customers 38,829,789.27 
Dividend account 4,996,640.00 
Balance to carry. 377,330.84 


- §41,095,287.19 500, 233,698.47 


1922 
Frs. 


premises ...... 





70,000,000.00 
16,000,000.00 


7,469,203.10  6,858,842.40 
343,088,797.73 
35,915,103.68 
23,162,806.36 


4,994,840.00 
213,308.31 
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An Important Factor in Finland's 
Economic Life 


FTER the war was ended a period 
of extraordinary difficulty set in 


from which Finland was not spared. 
It was during that period that a union of 
bankers was formed which attracted very 
special and general attention: the Férenings- 
banken i Finland and the Nordiska Aktie- 


worn 
S\GE RAGE 


and development of the banks from which 
the new company was formed. 

The Féreningsbanken i Finland, the oldest 
of Finland’s private banks, was established 
in 1862, two years after Finland, being in- 
dependent of Russia, had created her own 


monetary unit. It was organized on the 
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A/B Nordiska Foreningsbanken, Helsingfors, Finland 


banken fir Handel och Industri amalga- 
mated in 1919 into the Nordiska Foérenings- 
banken. And so a new institute was formed 
among the leading banking establishments 
of Finland, and, because of the extent of 
its business operations and of its capital, it 
took its place at the head of Finnish banks. 
The importance of the concern, of which 
more will be said later on, is so great that 
a few facts may be given as to the history 
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initiative especially of Henrik Borgstrém, 
later its director in chief, and with a capital 
of 3,000,000 Fmks. Among its shareholders 
were to be found most of the big business 
concerns and the most prominent representa- 
tives of the economic world in Finland, 80 
that, from its very beginning, the bank 
could reckon on certain and permanent 
clients. From the very beginning of its 
business it had the support of public con- 
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fidence. By the end of 1865, the regular 
deposits had reached over 16,000,000 Fmks., 
and the business turn-over amounted to 
356,000,000 Fmks. From 1866 to 1886, when 
the banking law was passed, the bank was 
privileged to issue bank notes. In 1895 it 
extended its sphere of activity by establish- 
ing a special mortgage department, the work 
of which was so successful that it enabled 
the bank to place three issues of mortgage 
bonds amounting to a total value of 30,- 
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from 1907 to 1913 was Alfred Norrmén, 
who was in turn succeeded by August 
Ramsay who directed the bank from 1918 
to the amalgamation with the Nordiska 
Aktiebanken, at which time Mr. Ramsay 
became chairman of the board of directors 
of the new company. In 1918 the bank had 
more than thirty-one branches in the more 
important sections of the country. 

The Féreningsbanken and the second con- 
cern, the Nordiska Aktiebanken fér Handel 


Interior of the bank 


000,000 Fmks. The increase of business 
made possible the gradual raising of the 
joint-stock capital from 3,000,000 to 50,000,- 
000 Fmks., to which was added a reserve 
fund of 35,000,000 Fmks. in 1919. The de- 
posits and account-currents had risen from 
2,000,000 Fmks. in 1862 to 541,163,000 
Fmks. in 1918; the loans from 1,085,000 
Fmks. to 268,584,000 Fmks.; the turn-over 
from 51,647,000 Fmks. to 231/, milliard Fmks. 
and the net profits from 105,000 Fmks. to 
8,308,000 Fmks. in the same period. Of the 
chief directors of the bank, Henrik Borg- 
strém and Pehr August Térnquist conducted 
the business of the bank for comparatively 
short periods, viz., from 1862 to 1865, and 
from 1865 to 1872, until their deaths. This 
enabled Baron Jean Cronstedt to impress 
his own stamp upon the history of the 
bank, as, for nearly thirty-five years, from 
1872 to 1907, he led the management with a 
strong hand and a sure insight into the 
necessities of the moment. His successor 


och Industri in Helsingfors, at the time of 
the amalgamation were the two oldest pri- 
vate banks in Finland. The Nordiska Aktie- 
banken was established in the year 1872, 
principally with German capital and on the 
inducement of Wilhelm Stahl, a German of 
the Baltic Provinces. After surmounting 
some difficulties at the beginning, due es- 
pecially to the opposition of the Russian 
Government to the influence of the bank on 
the management of the business of its Peters- 
burg branch, the development of the Nor- 
diska Aktiebanken followed a. quiet, success- 
ful course. The bank, the central adminis- 
tration of which was, in 1907, removed from 
Wiborg, to Helsingfors—where a_ special 
mortgage department had already been es- 
tablished in 1897—to an ever-increasing ex- 
tent rendered valuable service in the eco- 
nomic development of the country. The 
joint-stock capital was raised from 8,000,000 
Fmks., its lowest level, to 50,000,000 Fmks. 
in 1918. In that year the reserves had also 
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grown to 33,500,000 Fmks. From its founda- 
tion to the time of the amalgamation, the 
deposits and account-currents had risen 
from the round sum of 5,000,000 Fmks. to 
467,000,000 Fmks., the loans from 2,099,000 
Fmks. to 225,808,000 Fmks., the turnover 
from 401,000,000 to 18,8 milliard Fmks., and 
the net profits from 948,000 to 8,685,000 
Fmks. The first director-in-chief of the 
bank, Wilhelm Burjam, held his office till 
1906, and his life-work places him in a promi- 
nent position among the leading men in 
Finnish economic life. After him, Leon. v. 
Pfaler took over the management of the 
Nordiska Aktiebanken. To him was trans- 
ferred the chairmanship of the central board 
when the association of the banks was es- 
tablished. In 1918 the Nordiska Aktie- 
banken had forty branches scattered over 
the various districts of Finland. 

The amalgamation of these two important 
banks, which entered into practical working 
on October 1, 1919, was to result in obvious 
advantages not only to the banks concerned 
but to the whole credit system of the 
country. Owing -to the augmented joint- 
stock capital which, together with the open 
reserves, amounts to the colossal sum of 
307,000,000 Fmks., the bank was able to 
render much greater support to industry in 
Finland. Its fifty-one branches in the 
country enabled it in great measure to 
satisfy local economic requirements in in- 
dividual cases, and to simplify agreements. 
A few figures taken from the business done 
by the A/B Nordiska Féreningsbanken, 
with which in 1921 was also amalgamated 
the Privatbanken i Helsingfors A/B, will 
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show the reader the enormous importance of 
the institution: The total turnover of the 
last business year, 1923, including both debit 
and credit accounts, reached the figure of 
152,203,000,000 Fmks. The balance of the 
banking department closed on each side with 
2,630,265,084.84 Fmks. The deposit account 
amounted to 1,176,972,921.83 Fmks., the 
loans to 1,053,419,267.30 Fmks. The year 
1923 brought a net profit of 52,500,000 
Fmks., from which, as in 1922, a dividend of 
18 per cent. was paid. The chief director of 
the bank, Leon. v. Pfaler, who has already 
been mentioned above, receives every sup- 
port in his most responsible work from his 
deputies, J. O. Wasastjerna and G. af For- 
selles, and from the other members of the 
central management, Messrs. Ivar Wasast- 
jerna, E. Indrenius, Henr. Kihlman, B. von 
Troil, Knut Polén and R. v. Fieandt as well 
as from the representative of the board of 
directors, whose head is State Councillor 
Anders Donner. 

As above mentioned, the Nordiska Féren- 
ingsbanken is the most extensive financial 
institution in Finland, but it is not only that: 
as far as capital and business are concerned, 
it holds a prominent position among the 
leading banks of the North, and it is of 
vital importance to Finland’s economic life 
that it does find in the bank the support of 
a credit institution which promotes the de- 
velopment of Finland, of its trade and in- 
dustry, and facilitates economic relations 
between Finland and other countries. This 
is the principal task of the Nordiska For- 
eningsbanken. 
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““T*HE test of idealism’s work in a nation or an 
individual is the extent to which the idealism 
becomes concrete in service.” —Herbert Hoover. 
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The renovated building of the Christiania Bank og Kreditkasse, 
Christiania, Norway 


A Long Established Norwegian Bank 


HE Christiania Bank og Kreditkasse, 
T cavetint, Norway, is the oldest 

Norwegian joint stock bank, having 
been established in 1848. Through the many 
years which have succeeded its founding 
the bank has shown a steady and consistent 
growth, the result of sound and conserva- 
tive management and a wise and progressive 
policy of expansion and development. 

The bank today is in all respects a 
thoroughly modern organization, conducting 
all types of banking transactions. Its 
premises have recently been entirely reno- 
vated and considerably enlarged. 

Four branches of the Christiania Bank 


og Kreditkasse are operated in the city of 
Christiania, but none outside. Sentiment in 
Norway is strongly in favor of independent 
banks, and branch banking in that country, 
except within the confines of the city in 
which a bank is located, is practically un- 
known. 

The Christiania Bank og Kreditkasse 
began business in 1848 with a paid up capi- 
tal of Kr. 80,000. This amount was in- 
creased to Kr. 640,000 in 1858; to Kr. 2,080,- 
000 in 1868; Kr. 2,240,000 in 1878; Kr. 8,750,- 
000 in 1918; Kr. 17,500,000 in 1919; and 
Kr. 24,000,000 in 1923. The bank started 
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Main banking room of the Christiania Bank og Kreditkasse 


A view of the bank’s modern safe deposit vault 
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Four men who have been prominently ident'fied with the management of the Christiania Bank og 
Kreditkasse. Left to right: F. H. Frilich, first manager of the bank, from 1848 to 1877; 
P. H. Castberg, manager from 1886 to 1920; E. Sandberg and Karl Rasch, 
the present managing directors 


business with a surplus fund of Kr. 1363. By 
1858 the surplus amounted to Kr. 54,613; in 
1868 it was Kr. 288,000; in 1878 Kr. 1,000,- 
000; in 1908 Kr. 2,508,549; 1918 Kr. 6,968,- 
549 and in 1923 Kr. 16,000,000. Hieronymus 


ASSETS 
Kr. 


Cash in hand and at Norges Bank 13,364,970 
Bills discounted and loans on bills 66,411,261 
Treasury acceptances ............................-- 16,500,000 
Government bonds and other securi- 

DUD: -ticouisnsipursbtsipiaicentaudiidlisiiiaienidianiitasahtininiinnibiattant 96,671,477 
Due from Treasury Department 18,609,646 
Bank premises (incl. new building).... 1,799,000 
Due from other banks 33,686,522 
Current accounts ................ 147,087,630 
a fee 6,632,000 


400,762,506 


Heyerdah!] is chairman of the Christiania 
Bank og Kreditkasse. E. Sandberg. and 
Karl Rasch are managing directors. 

A condensed statement of the bank’s con- 
dition as of December 81,1923, follows: 


LIABILITIES 
Kr. 


EG 24,000,000 
Reserve funds . 16,000,000 
Pension fund ... -... 1,000,000 
Building fund . nial 550,000 
Deposits 303,936,438 
Bank deposits 42,999,627 
Dividends payable 1,408,584 
Other liabilities 10,867,857 


400,762,506 














— RIFLING actions affect a man’s credit. 
The sound of your hammer at five in 
the morning or nine at night heard by a 


creditor makes him easy six months 
longer.’’—Benjamin Franklin. 
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View of the factory of the Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe C 


Some Recent Bank Building Operations 


New building of the First National Bank of 
Milton, Pa. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, MILTON, PA. 


p your seven months saw the completion of 
this fitting memorial to the consistant 
business principles and service of the First 
National Bank of Milton, Pa., but due to the 
same foresight which planned for the new 
home, the adequate facilities provided will 
accommodate the future growth as well as 
the present business of the bank. “i, 
Designed with extreme cargyas ,to propor- 
tion and beauty, the exteriorgis of the classi- 
cal Corinthian order of architecture. Large 
windows permit a flood of light to fill the 


Interior of the First 
National Bank of 
Milton, Pa., which 
was designed, built 
and equipped by 
the Griswold Build- | 
ing Company, New 
York. The vaults 
at the rear were in- 
stalled by the Her- 
ring - Hall - Marvin 
Safe Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio 


interior. These windows will also be used 
for advertising the services of the bank, and 
will be illuminated at night by concealed 
reflector lights. The base of the exterior 
stone is of polished Concord granite, above 
which is cut cast granite, 

Due to the fact that the architect and 
the bank worked in harmonious conjunction 
on the interior plan, the banking room and 
the interior as a whole are highly repre- 
sentative of the most complete modern bank- 
ing institution of its kind and size. Every 
possible convenience has been provided for 
the customer, and every detail of banking 
business is arranged for in a manner which 
reflects sound judgment. 

Imported Botticino marble has been used 
for the vestibule wainscotting. The counter 
screen, also of Botticino marble, is surmount- 
ed by solid bronze glass frames and wickets. 
Under the top of the counter screen, in 
bronze receivers, are the reflector lights 
which throw a correct line of light on the 
tellers’ counters, insuring at all times quick 
and efficient service. The flooring in all the 
cages and work space situated behind the 
counter screen is of quarter-inch-thick bat- 
tleship linoleum, and the entire working 
equipment and cages are of olive-painted 
steel. . 

The public lobby presents a spacious, con- 
venient, and thoughtfully planned space. 
The Knoxville pink Tennessee marble floor- 
ing used in this space adapts itself readily 
to the general tone of the banking room, 
and at the same time provides a flooring of 
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Beauty and strength are 
admirably combined in 
this impressive sixteen- 
inch vault door built for 
The Hellman Commercial 
Trust & Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles, Calif., by 
The Mosler Safe Com- 
pany, New York. 
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The vault door closed, 
showing the complicated 
locking arrangement, and 
the massive hinges. 
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lasting quality. Additional daylight is ad- 
mitted by a leaded glass sky-light which 
lends a softened glow to this well lighted 
interior. Marble check desks match the 
marble of the counter screen. 

On the left of the entrance is a well 
appointed ladies’ retiring and rest room, 
while on the right of the vestibule there is 
a consultation room equally well appointed, 
with mahogany furniture and wainscotting, 
and rubber tile flooring. Conveniently ad- 
joining this room is the officer’s space, also 
wainscotted and furnished in mahogany, 
with rubber tile flooring. Directly across 
the lobby from the officers’ space is a cus- 
tomers’ alcove where the common business 
of the bank’s patrons may be performed. 

Separated by a bronze grill from the 
public lobby, at the rear of the banking 
room, is the safe deposit and security vault, 
which was installed by the Herring-Hall- 
Marvin Safe Company, Hamilton, Ohio. It 
is constructed of solid reinforced concrete, 
the entire inside being lined with laminated 
armored steel, while the entrance is protect- 
ed by a ten-inch solid steel door. This vault 
has a capacity for more than 1100 safe de- 
posit boxes. It is guarded still further by 
the most modern of electric burglar-proof 
protection, while the bank is equipped with 
an additional daylight hold-up alarm system. 
Close to the vault are the coupon booths. 

The mezzanine floor is devoted to a 
directors’ room. Casement windows over- 
look the main banking room. 

Fireproof construction is used throughout 
the entire building which was designed, built, 
and equipped by the Griswold Build- 


Vaul 


MONONGAHELA NATIONAL BANK, 
BROWNSVILLE, PA. 


THis new bank building was remodeled from a three 
story brick hotel building. A number of unusual 
conditions had to be met by the architects, Morgan, 
French & Co., Inc., of New York, such as to preserve 
an appearance of an individual bank building and yet 
retain the upper floor for rental as offices. The bank’s 
quarters are furnished with Tavernelle marble counter 
screen with bronze wickets. At the rear of the mezza- 
nine floor, over the ample vaults and safe deposit de- 
partment, is an attractive directors’ room 


ing Company of New York City, who are 
specialists in the designing and building of 
banks. 


IVET-GRIP 
steel rein- 
forcement photo- 
. ee F graphed in course 
of construction in 
the Kingston Trust 
Company,  Kings- 
ton, N. Y. This is 
called the vertical 
type of reinforce- 
ment. The picture 
shows the spacing 
of frames erected 
complete in the 
walls of the vault, 
ready for the out- 
side forms and con- 
crete 


reinforcement in Kingston Trust Company 
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City Trust Company, Newark, N. J., constructed and equipped under the supervision of 
Holmes and Winslow of New York 


Interior of the City Trust Company, Newark, showing the specially designed check desks 
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CITY TRUST COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 


HE new home of the City Trust Com- 

pany, Newark, N. J., occupies a 50 foot 
frontage at the corner of Orange street and 
Roseville avenue, Newark, N. J., having a 
depth of 90 feet. It is constructed of In- 
diana limestone, with a granite base. 

The interior is finished in Italian marble 
with marble and bronze counter screens. The 
floor is constructed of Terrazzo marble of 
special design. Special attention was given 
to the design of the check desks, which are 


SECURITY 
TRUST COM- 
PANY OF 
ROCHESTER 


HE fifteen-inch 

circular door 
protecting the vault 
of the Security 
Trust Company of 
Rochester, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 
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illustrated in the accompanying photograph. 

The counter screen is constructed with a 
wide marble ledge and the bronze deal plates 
at each wicket are scooped to facilitate the 
handling of coins and money at the windows. 

The directors’ room and working space 
are located on the mezzanine, and storage 
space is provided in the basement. 

The building was _ constructed and 
equipped under the supervision of Messrs. 
Holmes & Winslow, bank specialists, New 
York. 


This door and vault 
of the Security 
Trust Company 
were built and in- 
stalled by the York 
Safe and Lock Com- 
pany, York, Pa. 
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LAFAYETTE STREET a> C\RVELAN® SeUARE 


The main banking room plan of the Italian Savings Bank, New York, designed by C. P. H. Gilbert, 

architect of New York. The corner of the building has been cut off to accommodate the wide door- 

way and windows above the entrance. The spacious public space extends around three sides of the 
banking room, the executive offices being located at the rear. 


Teverees Reon 


MEZZANINE PLAN 


On the mezzanine, located at the rear of the banking room, is the trustees’ room. This is reached by 
a broad flight of steps from the executive offices. 
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AUTOMATIC DOOR DEVICE RIVALS MAGIC OF 
ALI BABA 


IVALLING the magic of Ali Baba, 
R whose magic words, “Open Sesame,” 
mysteriously opened the door of his secret 
treasure cave, is an electrically operated 
device manufactured by the Varnum Door 
Engine Company of Los Angeles, Calif., 
which opens and closes heavy doors and 
gates noiselessly and automatically. 

This mechanism is almost as weird in its 
action as the feat of Ali Baba’s except that 
his door opened by the magic of a spoken 
word whereas this device responds instantly 
to the touching of an electric button. 

This electrically operated device is in- 
tended for use in banking institutions for 
opening and closing the doors to the safe 
deposit vaults, and for large residences 
where the gates to the grounds are pon- 
derous and heavy. It formerly required con- 
siderable exertion to move these heavy doors. 

The device, operated by a 1/6 horsepower 
Westinghouse motor, not only furnishes the 
driving force but also stops the door at the 
proper point. Therefore it is impossible for 
the doors or gates to slam either in opening 
or closing. 

The entire mechanism, with the exception 


Sere Dareny 
Darany many 





Automatic door device manufactured by the 
Varnum Door Engine Company, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


of a small arm which fastens to a door of 
the sliding type, is concealed. The motor 
unit is concealed and protected in an easily 
accessible cast iron box installed just be- 
low the floor level. In the swinging type 
the crank which accomplishes the opening 
and closing, fits into the under edge of the 
door or gate, and is therefore out of sight. 
Thus direct action is accomplished with an 
entire absence of mechanical fittings. 


Bank Srene Room 





Basement PLAN 


The safe deposit department of the Italian Savings Bank, New York, is reached by a spacious stairway 
(shown in lower left corner) leading down from the main banking room. The most modern equipment 


has been installed, includi 


consultation, committee, toilet an 


coupon rooms. Bank store rooms, 


dressing and retiring rooms for employees have also been provided in the basement 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, BLAIRSVILLE, PA. 


IMESTONE has been used for the exterior construction of this new building for The First National 

Bank of Blairsville. A second floor of offices surrounds a central lighting court over the banking 

room. This floor is provided with elevator service. The building was designed by Dennison and Hirons, 
architects of New York 


THE ESSEX COUNTY 
TRUST COMPANY, 
EAST ORANGE, 

_N.J. 


HIS new building of The 

Essex County Trust Com- 
pany is built upon a triangular 
plot with a corner entrance at 
the intersection of two princi- 
pal streets. It is built of Ten- 
nessee marble, and is of simple 
and dignified design. The ar- 
chitects were Dennison and 
Hirons of New York 
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SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS OF THE 8sTATE & CITY 
BANK AND TRUST CO., RICHMOND, VA. 


ti deposit boxes and securities in the 
new building of the State & City Bank 
and Trust Company of Richmond, Virginia, 
are safeguarded behind the steel and con- 
crete walls and doors of a vault that pos- 
sesses unique and striking features of re- 
sistance to possible entry. This vault is 
furnished with two doors, one of which is 
circular in form and the other rectangular. 
Both doors contain over fifteen inches of 
steel in net thickness, and are locked by 
means of massive locking bolts four inches 
in diameter. A notable feature of each 
door is the fact that imbedded in it are 


Exterior of circular 
door entrance to 
the vault of the 
State & City Bank 
and Trust Company 
of Richmond. This 
door contains seven 
inches of torch re- 
sistant and two 
inches of drill proof 
metal 


The two fifteen-inch 
doors of the vault 
of the State & City 
Bank and Trust 
Company of Rich- 
mond, Va., built 
and installed by the 
Herring - Hall - Mar- 
vin Safe Company 
of Hamilton, Ohio 


seven inches of torch resistant metal as a 
protection against burning, and two layers 
of drill proof metal. The jambs of doors 
and vestibules are built straight, being with- 
out the flanges that are usually built on 
doors of this type. Two combination locks 
and a four-movement 72-hour time lock 
check the bolt work and govern the opening 
of each door. In general construction, these 
doors are of what is known as the laminated 
type. 

Within the strongly reinforced concrete 
walls a foot and a half in thickness is placed 
for their further protection, a steel lining 
three inches thick weighing in all, 287,000 
pounds. This lining, which is of unusual 





